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CHAPTER  ONE 


1.  Place  of  Oeography  in  Primary  Grades.  Most  of  the 
geography  teaching  in  primary  grades  is  incidental  and 
indirect.  The  exception  is  in  those  schools  whose  courses  of 
study  require  a  period  a  day  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject 
in  the  third  grade.  But  even  here  the  teaching  is  liable  to 
be  indirect;  that  is,  its  chief  purpose  is  to  prepare  the  pupils 
for  the  formal  study  of  geography  in  the  next  grade,  which 
is  done  by  directing  the  lessons  in  nature  study  and  some 
language  lessons  to  this  end.  In  first  and  second  grades 
no  direct  reference  to  geography  is  made.  The  nature  study 
lessons,  however,  bring  niunerous  geographical  facts  and 
phenomena  to  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  For  instance, 
lessons  on  plants  lead  to  some  knowledge  of  the  places  in 
which  they  grow,  and  casually  call  attention  to  the  seasons. 

The  geography  work  in  the  first  three  grades  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  nature  study  that  the  two  subjects  are  insep- 
arable. The  geographic  features  of  nature  study  are  empha- 
sized in  the  geography  lessons,  and  the  method  of  making  such 
use  of  nature  study  material  is  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Nature  Study,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  I.  These  two  chapters  should 
be  studied  together  in  preparation  for  the  geography  lessons. 

2.  Geographic  Material.  The  teacher  must  select  her 
geographic  material  with  extreme  care.  Third  grade  children 
are  not  interested  in  the  study  of  details,  consequently  simple 
subjects  should  be  selected,  and  in  the  study  of  these  only 
the  most  striking  features  should  be  noticed. 
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(a)  Selection.  The  work  of  this  grade  should  be  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  home  geography.  Fruitful  topics  for  dis- 
cussion, topics  with  which  the  children  are  already  some- 
what familiar,  are  the  weather,  the  seasons,  the  length  of 
day  and  night  in  summer  and  winter,  food  plants  grown  in 
the  vicinity,  or  foimd  in  the  market,  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  obtained  from  other  localities,  the  occupations  of 
the  neighborhood,  wind,  rain  and  snow,  and  the  relief  of 
the  region  about  the  school,  as  brook  basins,  hills,  plains, 
valleys,  etc. 

This  list  of  topics  is  suggestive  of  what  may  be  used,  but 
the  selection  should  be  varied  to  meet  local  conditions.  The 
teacher  in  a  rural  school  or  a  small  town  can  do  more  with 
the  study  of  relief  forms  than  can  the  teacher  in  a  city, 
while  the  latter  can  do  more  with  occupations  than  the  teacher 
in  the  cotmtry. 

(b)  Presentation.    In  arranging  her  material  for  lessons,  / 
the  teacher  should  be  guided  by  the  following  principles  of 
presentation: 

(i)  Correctness.  The  articles  used  should  be  genuine,  not 
imitations;  or,  if  pictures  are  used,  they  should  give  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  object.  The  illustrations  should 
be  true  to  life;  that  is,  they  should  conform  to  the  facts 
associated  with  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 

(2)  Regard  for  the  Human  Element.  The  geography  lessons 
in  this  grade  should  place  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
relation  of  the  subjects  studied  to  ova  daily  Ufe  and  needs. 
Home  geography  affords  ample  opport\mity  for  this  line  of 
work.  In  the  study  of  remote  regions  or  foreign  countries, 
this  can  be  done  by  having  the  studies  center  arotmd  the 
people  of  the  region. 

(3)  Knowledge  at  First  Hand.  So  far  as  possible  the 
pupils  should  obtain  their  knowledge  of  geographic  facts 
by  observation,  hence  the  great  importance  of  selecting 
home  material  for  the  first  lessons.  This  observation  should 
be  directed  by  the  teacher,  who  should  ask  the  children  to 
look  for  the  particular  things  which  she  wants  them  to  see. 
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The  teacher  may  also  give  additional  facts  when  the 
pupils  have  learned  what  they  can  by  their  own  observa- 
tion. The  teacher  should  be  careful,  however,  in  giving 
additional  information,  that  she  does  not  carry  the  sub- 
ject beyond  the  pupils'  understanding.  She  should  look 
at  the  subject  from  their  point  of  view,  rather  than  from 
her  own. 

3.  The  Teacher's  Preparatioii.  The  teacher's  preparation 
for  the  geojgraphy  work  of  this  grade  may  be  considered 
imder  two  heads  —  general  and  special. 

(a)  General.  The  general  preparation  consists  first  of 
all  in  acquiring  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  pre- 
sented as  will  enable  the  teacher  to  make  them  interesting 
to  the  children.  Along  with  this  knowledge,  a  general  idea 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  work  for  each  term 
and  the  entire  year,  should  be  gained.  Otherwise  the  teacher 
will  not  be  able  properly  to  relate  the  lessons  to  the  geography 
work  of  the  grade. 

The  second  step  in  general  preparation  consists  in  acquir- 
ing such  skill  in  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  the  pencil  as  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  draw  simple  sketches  on  the  black- 
board or  on  paper.  Ability  to  do  this  adds  much  to  one's 
success  in  teaching  geography.  Many  teachers  do  not 
attempt  to  draw  because  they  feel  that  they  cannot  make 
good  pictures.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Elaborate  draw- 
ings are  not  desirable.  The  following  sketches  show  what 
may  be  used  to  excellent  advantage,  and  any  teacher 
can,  by  a  little  practice,  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  enable  her 
to  make  sketches  of  this  kind. 

The  third  step  is  the  collection  of  material.  The  geography 
teacher  should  gather  and  constantly  have  on  hand  a  stock 
of  material  specially  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  grade  in 
which  she  is  giving  instruction.  Pictures  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  railroad  and  steamship  circulars,  catalogues 
of  manufactures  and  picture  postal  cards,  samples 
of  raw  material  from  which  clothing  and  other  articles 
in  contmion  use  are  made  are  of  great  value  in  giving  the 
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children  first  hand  knowledge,  and  in  lending  interest  to 
the  work.  The  school  which  has  a  cabinet  of  such  material, 
supplemented  by  collections  of  minerals,  insects  and  woods, 
is  fortunate. 

Both  pupils  and  teacher  can  assist  in  collecting  all  the 
material  here  suggested.  It  should  all  be  classified  and 
arranged  on  a  systematic  plan,  so  that  whatever  is  needed 
can  be  obtained  without  waste  of  time. 

(b)  Special.  The  teacher's  special  plans  will  consist  in 
the  selection  of  subjects  for  daily  lessons,  and  the  planning 
of  each  lesson.  In  selecting  geography  subjects  for  primary 
grades,  the  teacher  should  be  guided  by  (i)  the  adaptation 
of  the  subject  to  the  capacity  of  the  children,  (2)  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  season  of  the  year,  (3)  its  ability  to  be  easily 
related  to  other  departments.  To  illustrate:  the  lessons  in 
nature  study  are  easily  related  to  geography.  They  are 
also  closely  related  to  drawing  and  language,  and  occasionally 
to  number  lessons.  Frequently  subjects,  otherwise  equally 
proper,  might  be  selected  for  primary  grades  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  are  of  such  nature  that  they  are  not 
easily  related  to  the  other  work  of  the  school.  It  is  tisually 
wise  to  omit  such  subjects.  The  preparation  for  the  lesson 
should  include  the  selection  of  the  subject  for  the  lesson, 
and  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  class  so  as  to  bring  out  the  desired  points. 
This  study  should  include  the  general  line  of  questionhig 
necessary  to  lead  the  class  to  discover  the  desired  facts  and 
principles.  In  addition  to  this,  the  teacher  shoiild  prepare 
to  give  one  or  more  interesting  facts  or  incidents,  to  relate 
an  anecdote  or  read  or  repeat  a  short  poem  or  other  literary 
selection  especially  suited  to  the  lesson. 

4.  Outdoor  Studies.  Since  all  the  geography  lessons  in 
the  primary  grades  have  to  do  with  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, the  lessons  can  often  be  made  more  effective  by 
taking  the  class  to  the  place  where  the  object  under  con- 
sideration can  be  studied.  So  far  as  possible,  objects  near 
the  school  should  be  selected,  but  sometimes  in  cities  and 
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large  towns  a  trip  of  several  blocks  is  necessary.  Because 
of  the  danger  incurred,  trips  to  factories  and  machine  shops 
are  not  recommended  for  primary  grades. 

When  an  outdoor  study  is  decided  upon,  it  should  be 
carefully  planned  by  the  teacher,  who  should  direct  the 
children's  attention  to  points  which  she  wishes  them  to 
observe.  The  trip  should  always  be  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion in  class,  in  which  each  pupil  should  be  called  upon  to 
state  what  he  learned.  The  teacher  should  not  be  discouraged 
if  these  first  attempts  are  seemingly  failures.  She  will  find 
that  one  child  saw  one  thing  and  another  another,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  class  was  directed 
to  the  same  objects.  However,  by  putting  together  the 
points  brought  out  by  the  various  pupils,  a  connected  and 
reasonably  systematic  accotmt  will  be  obtained.  This  should 
be  re-stated  to  the  class  by  the  teacher  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  can  remember  it,  and  from  day  to  day  it  should  be 
called  up  until  each  pupil  is  able  to  give  a  connected  account 
of  what  was  learned  during  the  trip. 

Caution.  In  reviewing  the  excursion,  after  the  first 
lesson  only  a  few  moments  of  each  recitation  should  be 
given  to  it;  otherwise,  the  children  will  become  tired  of  the 
subject  and  lose  interest. 

5.  The  Study  of  Types,  (a)  Importance.  Outdoor 
studies  bring  us  to  an  important  phase  of  geography  teach- 
ing. This  is  the  study  of  a  few  objects  or  phenomena  as 
types  of  the  classes  which  they  represent.  The  multitude 
of  subjects  contained  in  geography  precludes  even  so  much 
as  the  briefest  consideration  of  many;  therefore  others, 
especially  those  that,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  the 
subject  as  a  whole  are  the  most  important,  must  be  selected 
for  study.  The  study  of  one  river  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  will  give  the  pupils  a  good  idea  of  nearly  all  rivers. 
Likewise,  the  study  of  a  prominent  mountain,  like  Pike's 
Peak,  with  all  its  surroundings,  prepares  for  the  study  of  all 
•mountains,  and  as  the  connection  of  this  peak  with  others 
is  shown,  the  idea  of  the  moimtain  range  is  developed.    The 
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study  of  Lake  Michigan  embraces  all  the  facts  common  to 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  is  also  true  in  all  lines  of  industry. 
The  study  of  a  single  coal  mine,  wheat  field,  lumber  mill 
or  factory  will  give  the  class  tangible  and  definite  ideas  of 
the  great  industry  to  which  each  belongs. 

(b)  Method.  While  fraught  with  great  possibilities,  the 
study  of  types  may  result  in  failure  unless  the  work  is  care- 
fully planned  and  executed.  The  teacher's  plan  should 
include  the  selection  of  material,  her  own  preparation  for 
the  recitation  and  for  securing  from  the  pupils  the  desired 
results. 

In  selecting  material,  the  teacher  should  be  guided  by 
the  capacity  of  the  class,  the  means  for  preparing  the  lesson 
and  the  interest  that  the  subject  will  awaken  in  the  pupils. 
With  pupils  of  the  second  and  third  grades,  the  lessons 
shotdd  deal  with  those  things  with  which  the  class  is  some- 
what familiar,  and  should  not  be  on  subjects  too  difficult 
for  them  to  tmderstand;  neither  should  they  be  on  subjects 
whose  relations  to  other  subjects  are  not  easily  seen.  In 
the  rural  schools  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  such  subjects  as  com 
and  milk  are  excellent.  In  towns,  some  leading  manufacture 
or  other  occupation  can  be  chosen.  In  either  case,  the 
teacher  should  begin  by  selecting  the  subject  that  she  can 
use  to  best  advantage,  and  in  the  lower  grades  the  studies 
should  always  be  confined  to  those  subjects  which  can  be 
illustrated  from  material  easily  obtainable. 

The  teacher  must  plan  the  lesson  carefully.  She  should 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,  obtaining  as 
far  as  possible  her  knowledge  at  first  hand.  This  may  be 
done  by  visiting  the  place  and  by  making  inquiries  of  others. 
If  an  industry  is  to  be  studied,  the  teacher  should  visit  the 
factory,  learn  all  she  can  by  her  own  observation  and  sup- 
plement this  knowledge  by  conversation  with  those  engaged 
in  the  work.  Having  obtained  this  knowledge,  she  should 
so  arrange  it  that  she  can  give  clear,  vivid  and  interesting 
descriptions  of  what  she  has  seen,  and  also  show  the  rela- 
tion of  the  subject  under  consideration  to  other  subjects; 
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as,  in  the  study  of  milk,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the 
teacher  be  able  to  give  a  full  account  of  how  milk  is  obtained 
and  of  its  uses  on  the  farm,  but  she  should  also  be  able  to 
explain  the  relation  of  the  farm  dairy  to  the  creamery,  and 
of  the  creamery  to  the  supplying  of  the  people  in  the  great 
cities  with  butter  and  cheese.  Transportation  of  milk  to 
such  cities  as  Chicago,  Saint  Louis  or  any  large  city  to  which 
it  is  shipped  should  also  be  noted. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  lesson,  the  teacher  should  also 
decide  upon  what  information  she  will  give  the  pupils  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  their  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
what  information  she  will  ask  them  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves. At  the  recitation  following  the  la3dng  out  of  the 
work,  each  pupil  should  report  upon  his  progress.  These 
reports  will  enable  the  teacher  to  direct  the  activities  of  the 
children  more  definitely,  and  will  show  also  what  informa- 
tion the  pupils  are  unable  to  obtain  and  what  she  should 
supply  at  that  time.  It  will  probably  require  several  recita- 
tions to  complete  the  work,  and  before  the  subject  is  dropped 
each  pupil  should  be  able  to  give  in  good  language  a  con- 
nected accoimt  of  what  has  been  studied. 

The  following  type  lessons  illustrate  what  may  be 
attempted  in  primary  grades,  and  also  give  definite  plans 
for  arranging  and  presenting  other  type  lessons.  They 
should  be  considered  as  suggestive,  and  the  teacher  should 
make  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  the 
plan  to  the  needs  of  her  class. 

6.  The  Potato,  (a)  Purpose  op  Lesson.  To  lead  chil- 
dren to  observe  and  to  appreciate  a  common  farm  product. 

(b)  Preparatory  Work.  Picture  study  of  The  Angeltis, 
This  picture  dignifies  labor.     Lord  Houghton  said: 

Against  the  sunset  glow  they  stand, 
Two  humblest  toilers  of  the  land. 


O  lowly  pair!  you  dream  it  not, 
Yet  on  your  hard,  unlovely  lot 
That  evening  gleam  of  light  has  shot 
A  glorious  passage; 
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For  prophets  oft  have  yearned, 

And  kings  have  yearned  in  vain  to  know  the  things 
Which  to  your  simple  spirit  brings 
That  curfew  message. 

Enough  for  us 

The  two  lone  figures  bending  thus, 
For  whom  that  far  off  Angelus 
Speaks  Hope  and  Heaven. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  the  potato  was  introduced 
into  France  by  Parmentier.  The  peasants  were  not  pleased 
with  the  gift  and  seemed  determined  not  to  cultivate  it. 
Parmentier  knew  it  would  prove  valuable  as  food,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  the  curiosity  of  the  people  by  guarding 
his  potato  fields  during  the  daytime,  and  permitting  the 
watchmen  to  withdraw  at  night.  The  potato  plants  dis- 
appeared very  rapidly. 

(c)  The  Potato  Plant.  Lead  the  children  to  the  field 
to  discover  characteristics  of  this  plant. 

(i)  Roots:  Long,  fibrous;  strike  down  deep  to  find  food 
and  moisture. 

(2)  Stems:  Stout,  branching,  triangular,  incompletely 
winged.  Undergrotmd  branches  end  in  thickened  tips — the 
tubers. 

(3)  Leaves:  Alternate,  compotmd,  large  and  small  leaflets. 

(4)  Flowers:  Wheel-shaped,  in  clusters,  on  curving  stems. 

(5)  Fruit:  A  rotmd,  purplish-green  berry,  called  potato 
ball 

(d)  Experiments  AND  Observations,  (i)  Grate  a  potato 
on  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth;  squeeze  out  the  water  and 
measure  it. 

(2)  Slice  a  potato  into  a  glass  of  water  and  discover  why 
the  water  appears  milky. 

(3)  Cut  off  a  very  thin  shce  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light. 
Describe  its  appearance. 

(4)  Place  one  end  of  a  slice,  cut  crosswise,  in  colored 
liquid  (water  colored  with  red  ink),  and  watch  the  liquid 
passing  upward  through  rings  of  growth. 

(5)  Cut  a  slice  lengthwise  and  examine  it. 
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(6)  Plant  the  whole  potato,  a  half,  a  quarter,  a  piece  with 
one  eye,  etc.;  decide  which  is  best. 

(7)  Plant  the  potato  with  the  stem  end  upward;  plant 
another  with  the  bud  end  upward,  and  note  the  difference 
in  growth. 

(8)  Find  out  the  depth  at  which  the  roots  feed. 

(9)  Find  out  which  contains  more  water,  yoimg  or  ripe 
tubers. 

(10)  Look  for  potato  balls. 

(11)  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  stalks  when  the 
potatoes  are  ripe. 

(12)  Describe  the  appearance  of  potatoes  growing  in  a  cellar. 

(e)  History.  The  potato  is  a  native  of  Chile,  South 
America.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards 
about  1580.  In  1886  England  celebrated  the  tercentenary 
of  the  potato.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  sent  tubers 
to  all  the  gardeners  in  his  country  and  also  directions  for 
their  cultivation.  The  potato  was  introduced  into  the  future 
United  States  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy.  The 
potato  is  related  to  the  deadly  nightshade,  and  was  very 
impopular  for  many  years. 

(f)  Valub  op  the  Crop  in  the  United  States.  Yields 
of  250  or  300  bushels  to  the  acre  over  large  areas  are  com- 
mon. There  are  some  records  of  more  than  500  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  average  yield  in  the  United  States  is  about 
100  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  yearly  potato  crop  in  this 
country  averages  about  290,000,000  bushels,  having  a  value 
of  from  $197,000,000  to  $234,000,000 

(g)  Chiep  Potato  States.  These  are  New  York, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  California,  and  Utah.  The 
leading  foreign  cotmtries  in  the  production  of  potatoes  are 
Germany,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary  and  France.  The 
quantity  of  potatoes  eaten  in  the  United  States  amoimts 
to  3i  bushels  a  year  for  each  person. 

(h)  Uses,     (i)  Food. 

(2)  Starch.  The  manufacture  of  starch  is  one  of  the 
important    industries    of    Germany,    Russia,    Holland    and 
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America.  The  potato  contains  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent 
of  starch.  Dextrine  is  prepared  starch.  Violet  powder  is 
scented  starch.  Starch  is  used  in  sizing  paper,  stiffening 
cotton  goods,  thickening  colors  in  calico  printing,  and  also 
in  the  preparation  of  lozenges,  tablets,  adhesive  stamps, 
and  for  numerous  other  purposes. 

(i)  Varieties.  There  are  many  varieties  of  potatoes; 
among  the  best  known  are  the  Early  Rose,  Early  Ohio, 
Tritunph,  White  Star,  Dakota  Red,  Mammoth  Pearl  and 
Burbank. 

(j)  Items  op  Interest.  The  French  and  Germans  call 
the  potato  "earth  apple;"  the  Hungarians,  the  "earth 
I)ear."  Germany  3delds  one-fourth  of  the  world's  potato 
crop.  New  varieties  are  obtained  from  seed.  The  tomato, 
tobacco  and  potato  belong  to  the  same  family  of  plants.  The 
Colorado  beetle,  or  potato  bug,  is  perhaps  its  worst  enemy. 

(k)  Questions.  Let  the  children  find  answers  to  the 
following  questions:  Why  is  this  plant  called  the  "Irish 
potato?" 

How  are  potatoes  cooked? 

Why  were  potato  blossoms  worn  as  ornaments  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth? 

Trace  a  resemblance  between  the  leaves  and  the  blossoms 
of  the  tomato  and  potato. 

Caution.  This  outline  is  sufficiently  complete  for  classes 
in  the  intermediate  grades,  provided  it  is  all  used.  With 
primary  classes  the  most  difficult  parts  should  be  omitted. 
These  omissions  may  include  the  picture  study  and  poem, 
the  more  difficult  experiments,  the  uses  of  the  potato  which 
the  children  could  not  understand,  and  the  geographical 
and  statistical  facts  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

7.  A  Brook  Basin.  A  brook  forms  one  of  the  best  types 
for  study  by  primary  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  plan  given 
here,  study  also  that  on  pages  26-30  in  the  chapter  on  Nature 
Study,  Vol.  11. 

(a)  Plan.  Visit  with  the  class  the  bank  of  some  slope 
near  the  school,  showing  newly  made  gullies.     If  this  can- 
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not  be  done  during  school  hours,  go  before  or  after  school 
or  at  noon.  But  be  sure  that  the  observations  are  made 
before  the  subject  is  discussed  in  the  class.  Any  roadside 
or  street  can  be  used  after  a  rain,  but  a  regular  brook  basin 
is  better. 

(b)  Method.  When  the  place  is  reached,  direct  tlie 
pupils'  attention  to  the  facts  you  wish  them  to  observe, 
by  such  questions  as  follow:  Where  are  the  gullies  largest? 
Where  are  they  smallest?  Why  are  they  crooked?  What 
becomes  of  the  material  washed  away  by  the  rain?  If  the 
slope  forms  a  part  of  a  brook  basin,  continue  the  work  for 
the  ptirpose  of  bringing  out  the  following  basic  geographic 
facts: 

(i)  Direction.  Notice  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the 
basin  as  a  whole.  This  determines  the  direction  in  which 
the  brook  flows.  Notice  the  direction  of  the  slopes  on  each 
side  of  the  basin. 

(2)  Water  Parting.  Lead  the  class  to  discover  the  highest 
point  in  the  basin,  unless  this  is  too  far  away.  With  this 
they  will  also  discover  the  source  of  the  stream.  When 
these  facts  are  determined,  lead  the  class  to  discover  the 
ridges,  or  water  partings,  which  divide  this  brook  basin  from 
those  on  each  side  of  it. 

(3)  General  Form,  Compare  the  width  of  the  valley  in 
the  upper  part  with  that  in  the  lower  part.  Ask  the  pupils 
what  they  think  causes  this  difference. 

(4)  Erosion,  Just  where  is  the  wearing  or  erosion  greatest? 
Which  bank  seems  to  be  wearing  away?  Which  seems  to 
be  building?  These  questions  probably  cannot  be  answered 
at  once.  Ask  the  pupils  to  observe  certain  points  along 
the  banks  for  a  number  of  days,  then  to  give  their  opinion. 

In  connection  with  erosion  explain  what  is  meant  by 
-flood  plain,  and  when  the  water  is  low  ask  the  pupils  to 
find  one  or  more  flood  plains  along  the  brook. 

To  enlarge  this  notion,  tell  the  children  stories  of  great 
floods  on  the  Mississippi,  Nile,  etc.  Tell  them  how  floods 
in  certain  streams  have  been  prevented  by  planting  trees. 
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(Connect  this  with  forestry,  in  nature  study.)  Read  aloud 
to  the  pupils  a  part  of  Tennyson's  The  Brook,  and  let  them 
ropy  and  learn  a  short  selection  from  it. 

In  the  lesson  following  these  observations,  have  the  chil- 
dren make  blackboard  or  pencil  drawings  illustrating  what 
they  saw.  The  very  making  of  the  drawings,  however  poor, 
will  aid  greatly  in  clearing  their  images.  Sand  pans,  or  pans 
which  give  the  pupils  a  chance  to  model  rapidly  the  brook 
basin,  or  part  of  it,  are  invaluable  in  such  a  lesson.  The 
sand,  moistened  when  needed,  may  be  kept  in  any  shallow 
pan,  if  regular  sand  pans  are  not  obtainable,  and  used  often 
to  show  geographic  forms  as  no  other  material  can  show 
them. 

8.  The  IfbiA.  (a)  Purposes  op  the  Lesson.  The  aim 
of  the  lesson  is  to  impress  the  facts  that  (i)  air  occupies 
space;  (2)  wind  is  air  in  motion;  (3)  winds  have  important 
work  to  do.    See  also  page  24  Nature  Sttuiy,  Vol.  II. 

(b)  Preparation  or  Introduction. 

Great,  wide,  beautiful  world, 
With  the  wonderful  water  around  you  curled. 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast — 
World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed. 

The  wonderful  air  lo  over  me, 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree; 
It  walks  on  the  water  and  whirls  the  mills. 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

(c)  Presentation.  Experin^snts.  Push  an  empty  bottle, 
bottom  upward,  into  water.  Why  did  the  bottle  not  fill 
with  water?  Push  an  empty  bottle  or  drinking  glass  into 
water  with  the  open  end  up.  Why  did  not  the  bottle  fill 
more  quickly?  The  water  could  not  enter  the  bottle  until 
it  pushed  the  air  out.    Air  occupies  space. 

Direct  attention  to  hot  air  above  the  stove,  register,  etc. 
When  air  is  warmed,  it  is  expanded,  made  lighter,  and  is 
pushed  up  by  the  current  of  heavy,  cool  air.  Air  in  motion 
is  called  uniid. 
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High  and  low 

The  spring  winds  blow! 

They  take  the  kites  that  the  boys  have  made. 

And  carry  them  off  high  into  the  air; 

They  snatch  the  little  girls'  hats  away, 

And  toss  and  tangle  their  flowing  hair. 

(d)  Suggestive  Questions.  From  which  direction  is  the 
wind  blowing  today?  In  what  way  does  spring  differ  from 
winter?  What  work  has  the  wind  to  do  in  the  spring? 
(Melt  the  ice  and  snow;  bring  rain  clouds;  awaken  life  in 
seeds,  roots,  buds,  etc.;  drive  clouds  away.)  What  work 
has  the  wind  to  do  in  autumn?  (Shake  down  nuts;  scatter 
seeds,  etc.)  Name  other  uses  of  the  wind.  (Drive  sailing 
vessels;  turn  windmills;  carry  water  over  the  land.)  Which 
wind  brings  rain?  Which  wind  brings  cold?  Which  wind 
brings  heat?    Which  wind  brings  flowers? 

(e)  The  Four  Winds.  Have  the  children  learn  this 
poem.     It  can  be  recited  in  concert: 

"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  cold?" 
**The  North  wind,  Freddy,  and  all  the  snow; 

And  the  sheep  will  scamper  into  the  fold. 

When  the  North  begins  to  blow." 

t 
"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  heat?" 
"The  South  wind,  Katy;  and  com  will  grow, 

And  peaches  redden  for  you  to  eat, 

When  the  South  begins  to  blow." 

"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  rain?" 
"The  East  wind,  Arty;  and  farmers  know 

That  cows  come  shivering  up  the  lane. 

When  the  East  begins  to  blow." 

"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers?" 
"The  West  wind,  Bessie;  and  soft  and  low 

The  birdies  sing  in  the  summer  hours. 

When  the  West  begins  to  blow." 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
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(f)  Selections  por  Memorizing. 

Sing  a  song  of  Seasons! 
Something  bright  in  all! 
Flowers  in  the  summer, 
Fires  in  the  fall. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

O.  March  that  blusters  and  March  that  blows, 
What  color  under  your  footsteps  glows! 
Beauty  you  summon  from  winter  snows. 
And  you  are  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  roee. 

Cblu  Thaxter. 

Song:  SWEET  and  low 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea. 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Under  the  silver  moon: 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

Tennyson. 

the  west  wind 

Beneath  the  forest's  skirts  I  rest. 
Whose  Wanching  pines  rise  dark  and  high, 

And  hear  the  breezes  of  the  West 
Among  the  threaded  foliage  sigh. 

Sweet  Zephyr!  why  that  sound  of  woe? 

Is  not  thy  home  among  the  flowers? 
Do  not  the  bright  June  roses  blow. 

To  meet  thy  kiss  at  morning  hours? 
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And  lo!  thy  glorious  realm  outspread  — 

Yon  stretching  valleys,  green  and  gay, 
And  yon  free  hill- tops,  o  'er  whose  head 

The  loose  white  clouds  are  borne  away. 

And  there  the  full  broad  river  runs, 
And  many  a  fount  wells  fresh  and  sweet, 

To  cool  thee  when  the  midday  suns 
Have  made  thee  faint  beneath  their  heat. 

Thou  wind  of  joy,  and  youth,  and  love; 

Spirit  of  the  new  awakened  year! 
The  sun  in  his  blue,  realm  above 

Smooths  a  bright  path  when  thou  art  here. 

In  lawns  the  murmuring  bee  is  heard, 

The  wooing  ring-dove  in  the  shade; 
On  thy  soft  breath,  the  new-fledged  bird 

Takes  wing,  half  happy,  half  afraid. 

Ah!  thou  art  like  our  wayward  race; — 

When  not  a  shade  of  pain  or  ill 
Dims  the  bright  smile  of  Nature's  face. 

Thou  lov  'st  to  sigh  and  murmur  still. 

William  Cullbn  Bryant. 

(g)  Stories.  Orpheus,  a  myth  of  the  South  Wind:  The 
Wind  and  the  Sun ;  The  Bay  of  Winds. 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow. 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so. 
Then  blow  it  east,  or  blow  it  west. 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

9.  Ostrich  Farming. 

(a)  The  Ostrich,  (i)  Description,  The  ostrich  is  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  of  all  birds.  This  awkward, 
ungainly  bird  has  an  oval-shaped  body,  bare  legs,  rudi- 
mentary wings,  long,  bare  neck,  small,  flat  head,  large  eyes, 
and  short,  wide  bill.  A  full  grown  bird  will  weigh  from  350 
to  450  pounds,  stand  eight  feet  high,  and  can  reach  up  easily 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  to  get  oranges  or  other 
fruits.  Its  strides,  when  running,  are  about  22  feet,  and 
it  can  outrun  the  swiftest  horse.  Its  voice  is  deep,  hollow, 
and  not  easily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  lion.     It  makes 
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a  cackling  sound,  and  when  in  the  act  of  striking  it  hisses 
loudly.  It  has  enormous  muscles  and  can  kick  as  hard  as 
a  horse.  It  kicks  forward  and  downward,  and  has  been 
known  to  kill  large  beasts  with  a  single  stroke.  The  ostrich 
lives  from  sixty  to  seventy  years,  and  some  birds  have 
reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

(2)  The  Food.  The  food  consists  principally  of  alfalfa, 
grain  and  vegetables.  Ostriches  are  fond  of  oranges,  apples, 
sand  and  gravel.  The  chicks  are  very  delicate  and  eat  noth- 
ing for  the  first  four  days.  They  are  then  fed  chopped 
alfalfa,  mixed  with  ground  egg  shells,  and  later  soaked 
bran,  com,  gravel,  etc. 

(3)  Nest  and  Eggs.  The  nest  is  made  by  the  male  bird 
scooping  out  a  shallow  spot  in  the  sand.  The  hen  lays  at 
the  rate  of  one  egg  every  other  day  until  fifteen  or  eighteen 
have  been  deposited.  The  birds  take  turns  in  sitting  upon 
the  eggs,  the  male  bird  at  night  and  the  female  during  the 
daytime.  The  sitting  lasts  for  six  weeks.  An  ostrich  egg 
is  about  thirty  times  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  weighs 
three  or  more  poimds.  The  eggs  are  not  only  used  for  food 
but  the  shells  are  made  into  spoons,  ladles  and  various 
other  articles. 

(b)  Ostrich  Taming.  Ostrich  taming  began  about 
1850,  when  a  man  in  South  Africa  captured  some  wild 
chicks  and  after  feeding  and  watching  them  for  a  time, 
decided  that  ostriches  could  be  reared  and  their  feathers 
plucked  and  sold  at  a  great  profit. 

(c)  Ostrich  Farms.  Large  ostrich  farms  are  at  present 
established  in  different  countries,  as  South  Africa,  Egypt, 
and  the  United  States.  In  Cape  Colony  there  are  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  ostriches  cared  for,  and  several  million 
dollars'  worth  of  feathers  are  yearly  shipped  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  London.  This  industry  was  established 
in  the  United  States  over  twenty-five  years  ago.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years,  and  today 
thousands  of  ostriches  are  reared  on  farms  in  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  California. 
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(d)  The  Cawston  Farm.  This  farm  is  situated  in  South 
Pasadena,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  southern  California.  It  is  surrounded  with  live  oaks, 
orange  trees,  palms,  roses,  and  all  forms  of  tropical  verdure. 
Here  the  visitor  may  see  the  ostrich  feather  industry  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end — ostriches  of  all  ages,  ranging 
from  one  to  eight  feet  in  height;  ostrich  incubators  where 
the  yoimg  chicks  are  hatched;  the  factory  where  skilled 
workers  manufacture  beautiful  feather  goods,  such  as  fans, 
boas,  stoles,  hat  plumes,  and  all  sorts  of  novelties  made 
from  feathers. 

(e)  Plucking.  The  first  plucking  takes  place  when  the 
bird  is  about  nine  months  old,  and  afterwards  about 
three  times  every  two  years  during  the  bird's  life.  The 
bird  to  be  clipped  is  driven  into  a  triangular  enclosure, 
and  a  hood  is  drawn  over  its  head.  Then  the  two 
pluckers  raise  the  wings  and  clip  oflf  the  wing  plumes 
first,  twenty-five  from  each  wing;  those  of  the  male  are 
white  and  black,  and  those  of  the  female  white,  tipped 
with  gray  or  yellow.  About  three  hundred  feathers  are 
taken  from  each  bird.  Plucking  does  not  injure  the  bird 
nor  cause  pain.  Ladies  can  wear  ostrich  plumes  without 
feeling  that  in  so  doing  they  cause  injury  or  pain  to  the 
birds. 

(f)  Items  op  Interest,  (i)  The  chief  ostrich-feather 
country  of  the  world  today  is  South  Africa.  Several  him- 
dred  thousand  pounds  of  feathers  are  now  annually  sent 
from  Cape  Colony  to  London,  and  many  are  shipped  to  our 
markets  from  Arizona  and  California. 

(2)  In  London  there  are  feather  auctions  every  two  or 
three  months. 

(3)  Almost  all  the  wild  ostriches  have  been  destroyed, 
and  their  feathers  have  at  present  but  a  small  part  in  the 
world's  commerce. 

(4)  The  famous  ostrich  plumes,  which  grow  anew  in  a 
few  months  after  cutting,  sell  from  a  dollar  or  two  to  two 
hundred  dollars  apiece,  according  to  size  and  quality. 
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(5)  Three  white  ostrich  plumes  form  the  badge  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

(6)  The  natives  of  Africa  are  fond  of  ostrich  eggs,  and 
draw  them  out  of  the  nest  with  a  long  stick  so  that  the  bird 
may  not  smell  the  intruder. 

(7)  Ostriches  are  vegetarians;  a  small  herd  will  destroy 
a  good-sized  cornfield  in  a  single  night. 

(8)  Africa  is  this  bird's  favorite  home.  On  a  good  farm 
one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  feathers  is  obtained  from  a 
bird  in  a  year. 

(9)  In  the  Zoological  Gardens  near  Paris  are  some  fine 
ostriches  which  are  often  harnessed  to  children's  carriages. 

(10)  The  South  American  ostrich  is  about  half  as  large 
as  the  African.  It  has  three  toes  and  no  tail  feathers.  The 
African  ostrich  has  two  toes  and  the  feathers  are  far  more 
valuable  than  those  of  the  South  American  bird. 

(11)  The  ostriches  in  the  United  States  were  brought 
from  Africa. 

10.  Reviews.  Type  studies  are  excellent  for  reviews, 
especially  when  the  subject  has  been  pursued  in  a  some- 
what disconnected  manner,  as  frequently  happens  in  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  the  text-book  in  primary  geography.  By 
preparing  outlines  for  the  pupils  to  use  in  studying  their 
review  lessons,  all  related  topics  can  thus  be  connected.  In 
the  review  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  one  outline  would  take 
up  the  study  of  the  main  river  from  source  to  mouth ;  another 
would  treat  of  the  tributaries;  a  third,  the  nature  of  the 
coimtry;  a  fourth,  the  industries  in  the  basin;  a  fifth,  the 
cities,  and  so  on  until  each  topic  covered  in  the  study  had 
been  treated.  Finally,  the  relation  of  all  these  topics  to 
one  another  should  be  shown. 

Caution.  In  order  to  obtain  the  most  far-reaching  results 
from  the  study  of  types,  the  general  plan  should  be  care- 
fully formed  and  should  include  such  a  period  of  time  as 
a  term  or  a  school  year.  The  subjects  selected  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  the  class  to  obtain  a  con- 
nected idea  of  the  leading  facts  of  geography  of  their  own 
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county  or  city,  according  to  the  plan  that  the  teacher  has 
in  mind.  For  the  higher  grades  the  plan  will,  of  course, 
be  much  more  extended  than  for  the  primary  grades. 

Studies  of  this  nature  should  also  be  followed  in  the  higher 
grades  by  the  thorough  and  systematic  study  of  a  text- 
book. 

11.  Work  for  the  First  and  Second  Grades,  (a)  Plants 
AND  Animals.  The  geography  work  of  the  first  and  second 
grades  is  along  the  line  of  nature  study.  In  giving  her 
lessons  on  plants  and  animals,  the  teacher  should  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  the  relation  that  these  lessons  sustain 
to  the  geography  of  the  higher  grades.  The  geography 
phrases  of  such  lessons  consist  in  having  the  pupils  ascertain 
where  the  plants  grow.  Are  they  foimd  on  high  or  low 
land?  In  dry  soil  or  wet  soil?  What  are  they  used  for  by 
man?  How  do  animals  use  them?  The  answers  to  such 
questions  as  these  bring  out  the  facts  that  birds  use  portions 
of  some  plants  in  building  their  nests,  that  they  use  the 
seeds  of  plants  for  food,  that  squirrels  eat  nuts  and  acorns, 
and  that  rabbits  feed  upon  clover,  the  young  shoots  of 
shrubs  and  the  bark  of  yoimg  trees.  The  children  will  dis- 
cover that  some  plants  will  grow  only  in  low,  wet  ground, 
while  others  require  high  land  and  a  dry  soil.  They  will 
also  learn  that  some  animals  burrow  in  the  ground;  some 
make  nests  in  the  tnmks  of  trees,  while  birds  build  their 
nests  in  various  places. 

In  treating  of  the  uses  of  plants  and  animals  to  man, 
only  those  uses  should  be  mentioned  that  the  children 
already  know  and  can  easily  understand,  such  as  the  use 
of  com  and  wheat  for  food  and  the  use  of  cotton  fiber  for 
clothing.  The  work  should  be  made  very  simple  and  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  locality.  For  more  specific  plans, 
see  directions  for  nature  study  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
that  subject. 

(b)  Study  op  the  Weather.  Even  the  youngest  chil- 
dren can  be  easily  interested  in  the  weather.  They  all  love 
the  sunshine,  and  many  of  them  enjoy  the  rain  and  the 
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DESIGN  FOR  BLACKBOARD  CALENDAR 

snow.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  effective  methods 
is  to  construct  a  weather  calendar  somewhat  after  the  plan 
shown  on  this  page.  The  calendar  may  be  drawn  upon  the 
board,  or  upon  a  large  sheet  of  manila  paper,  if  board  room 
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IS  scarce,  and  the  weather  by  which  each  month  is  char- 
acterized indicated  by  drawing  a  picture  at  the  top.  A  more 
elaborate  calendar  can  be  made  for  the  week  by  drawing 
a  picture  in  the  square  for  each  day.  The  illustration  below 
gives  an  idea  for  a  rainy  Monday,  a  windy  Tuesday  and 


a  hot  Wednesday  in  summer.  Again,  the  picttires  may  be 
colored  or  the  squares  washed  in  with  color — yellow  or  blue 
for  sunshine,  gray  for  clouds,  and  black  for  rains  or  other 
storms.  If  the  calendar  is  large  and  the  teacher  or  some 
pupil  in  the  school  can  do  the  work  much  interest  is  added 
by  sketching  into  each  square  some  event  of  the  day. 

In  the  second  grade,  and  especially  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year,  the  attention  of  the  children  should  be  called  to 
the  sky,  leading  them  to  notice  the  different  forms  of  clouds 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  though  only  the  simplest 
facts  connected  with  these  phenomena  should  be  dwelt  upon. 

Plant  charts  are  also  interesting.  A  plant  chart  for  May 
would  include  the  plants  foimd  blossoming  in  May;  it  might 
give  merely  the  names,  or  the  names,  pictures  and  dates 
when  the  flowers  were  first  seen.  A  plant  chart  might  include 
also  the  seed  and  root  of  each  kind  of  plant.  For  the  first 
and  second  grades  the  chart  should  be  simple,  like  the  illus- 
tration on  page  24. 

(c)  The  Study  op  Material.  The  pupils  in  these  grades 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  various  materials  in 
common  use,  such  as  wool,  cotton,  iron,  brick,  stone,  lumber 
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and  asphalt.  To  these,  if  time  permits,  many  of  the  com- 
modities used  in  the  home  may  be  added,  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
sugar  and  spices.  This  is  excellent  work  for  the  winter 
months,  and  can  take  the  place  of  the  lessons  in  nattire 
study  that  occupy  the  fall  and  spring.  The  work  should 
be  made  very  simple,  and  the  children  asked  to  make  collec- 
tions of  material.  They  should  learn  to  recognize  the 
different  materials  from  their  appearance;  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish cotton  from  wool,  iron  from  lead  and  other  metals 
from  one  another. 

It  is  not  wise  at  this  time  to  ask  the  children  to  dis- 
tinguish different  kinds  of  wood,  as  this  requires  too  minute 
a  study.  The  children  will  be  interested  in  learning  what 
parts  of  the  plant  or  animal  or  other  material  are  used,  as 
the  fiber  of  the  cotton  plant,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  for  lumber, 
and  also  what  substances  are  used  in  manufacturing  such 
building  material  as  brick  and  cement.  The  teacher  should 
be  guided  in  these  lessons  by  the  ability  of  the  class  to  com- 
prehend the  work  and  by  the  time  at  her  disposal.  The 
danger  is  that  too  much  will  be  attempted. 

12.  Work  for  the  Third  Grade,  (a)  Nature  Study.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  geography  of  the  third  grade 
is  a  continuation  of  and  an  enlargement  upon  the  nature 
study  of  the  second  grade.  The  difference,  however,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  geography  becomes  more  prominent 
and  the  nature  study  less  so. 

The  pupils  should  now  begin  a  systematic  study  of  home 
geography.  A  number  of  topics  can  be  considered  during 
the  year.  The  extent  to  which  each  can  be  carried  will 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  dass  and  upon  the  time 
at  the  teacher's  disposal.  Usually,  more  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  graded  school  than  in  a  rural  school  where  the  teacher 
is  compelled  to  have  a  large  number  of  recitations  each  day. 
In  connection  with  the  study  of  plants  each  year,  the  chil- 
dren should  have  their  attention  called  to  soil,  the  rocks, 
and  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other.  A  little  attention  to 
this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  soon  enable  the 
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SPRING    FLOWERS 


pupils  to  understand  how  soil  is  formed,  and  the  brightest 
ones  will  often  be  able  to  tell  why  the  soils  in  the  valley 
and  on  an  adjoining  hillside  are  frequently  different 
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(b)  Maps.  In  this  grade  the  children  should  begin  the 
study  of  maps.  This  is  best  introduced  by  having  the  class 
draw  a  map  of  the  schoolroom.  The  first  map  should  be 
drawn  by  the  teacher  and  class  together.  Before  the  lesson 
is  completed,  the  children  should  understand  what  is  meant 
by  scale;  also  what  part  of  the  map  is  always  used  for  a 
given  direction,  as  the  top  for  the  north,  the  right  hand 
for  the  east.  After  the  map  has  been  drawn  by  the  pupils 
and  teacher  together,  it  should  then  be  drawn  by  the  class 
without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  In  due  course  of  time  a 
map  of  the  schoolroom  should  be  followed  by  one  of  the 
school  grounds.  Later  in  the  year  this  exercise  can  usually 
be  extended  with  profit  to  the  sketching  of  a  map  of  the 
neighborhood. 

If  the  school  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  town, 
only  a  small  section  of  the  town,  including  the  block  in 
which  the  school  is  located,  and  possibly  an  adjoining  block, 
should  be  included  in  the  map.  Teachers  frequently  make 
mistakes  in  requiring  pupils  of  this  grade  to  construct  a 
map  of  a  city  or  town,  the  work  required  being  altogether 
too  complicated.  In  rural  schools,  the  older  pupils  of 
this  grade  ought  to  be  able  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
to  construct  maps  of  the  farms  on  which  they  live.  An 
exercise  of  this  kind  always  lends  interest  because  of  its 
variety. 

(c)  Climate.  The  weather  study  of  the  primary  grades 
shotdd  be  extended  in  the  third  grade  to  include  observa- 
tions on  the  climate.  These  lessons  should  include  a  study 
of  the  seasons  and  their  length  and  characteristics,  also  the 
months  in  which  each  season  occurs.  Each  season  should 
be  characterized  by  the  kind  of  weather  which  predominates. 
Summer  is  hot  and  winter  is  cold;  auttuim  is  warm  and 
grows  cold,  while  the  spring  is  cool  and  grows  warmer  until 
it  merges  into  summer. 

The  length  of  day  and  night  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  should  also  be  noticed.  Pupils  of  this  grade  should 
be  led  to  watch  the  position  of  the  sim  on  the  horizon  at 
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sunset.  While  they  will  be  iinable  to  see  any  change  in  its 
position  from  one  day  to  another,  by  comparing  it  with 
some  fixed  object  which  is  between  them  and  the  horizon, 
such  as  a  tree  or  a  building,  in  the  course  of  a  month  they 
will  discover  that  the  sun  has  changed  its  position  quite  a 
little,  and  in  the  course  of  a  season  they  will  be  able  to  note 
the  change  which  relates  to  the  difference  in  the  length  of 
day  and  night.  The  pupils  should  be  led  to  study  the  moon 
and  leam  its  different  phases.  Children  of  this  grade  can 
also  be  taught  to  locate  the  north  star  by  its  position  in 
relation  to  the  Great  Dipper.  These  lessons  lead  them  to 
an  interest  in  the  heavenly  bodies  which,  as  the  years  go 
on,  will  increase  and  enable  them  to  derive  much  pleasure 
from  the  study  of  the  sky. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  seasons  and  the 
formation  of  soils,  the  work  of  water  should  be  considered; 
how  the  rains  wash  the  soil  down  into  the  valleys,  wearing 
little  valleys  in  the  banks  by  the  roadsides  and  in  other 
places;  how  the  evaporation  of  water  forms  steam  or  invis- 
ible vapor,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  how  the  rapid  freezing  and  thawing  of  water  cnmibles 
the  rocks  and  assists  in  the  formation  of  soil.  The  forma- 
tion of  frost  and  dew  and  snow  should  also  be  treated.  If 
only  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  facts  are  touched  upon 
in  these  lessons,  they  can  be  made  very  interesting  and  will 
give  the  pupils  much  valuable  information. 

(d)  Surface.  The  children  already  know  what  hills 
and  valleys  are,  and  if  they  live  in  a  mountainous  locality 
they  know  the  difference  between  a  hill  and  a  mountain; 
but  probably  they  have  never  had  their  attention  called 
to  the  relation  which  these  different  surface  forms  sustain 
to  one  another.  They  should  now  begin  a  systematic  study 
of  surface.  In  this  way  only  the  leading  features  of  the 
locality  should  be  considered,  as  the  highest  hills,  the  deepest 
valleys,  the  largest  streams.  Later,  the  study  can  be  extended 
to  the  more  minute  features.  These  lessons  furnish  excellent 
material  for  developing  the  descriptive  powers  of  the  chil- 
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dren  and  are  valuable  aids  in  language  work  as  well  as  in 
geography. 

(e)  Drainage.  In  connection  with  surface,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  should  be  directed  to  important  streams. 
They  should  be  led  to  discover  for  themselves,  if  possible, 
why  the  streams  flow  in  a  given  direction.  It  is  not  wise 
to  follow  this  topic  too  far.  For  illustration,  if  the  principal 
river  nearest  to  the  school  is  long,  like  the  Illinois  or  the 
Mississippi,  it  is  not  wise  to  make  a  complete  study  of  this 
river  at  this  time,  following  it  to  its  mouth  and  treating 
of  its  tributaries.  Instead,  make  a  study  of  one  tributary 
as  a  type,  following  the  plan  for  the  study  of  the  Brook. 

(f)  Products.  These  should  include  the  principal 
products  of  the  locality.  They  are  usually  divided  into 
agricultural,  mineral  and  manufactured.  In  Iowa  this  line 
of  study  will  generally  lead  to  a  study  of  com  and  dairy 
products.  In  Illinois  it  will  lead  to  the  study  of  grain,  coal, 
and  in  some  localities,  numerous  manufactures.  In  the 
selection  of  types,  the  teacher  will  be  guided  almost  entirely 
by  the  locality. 

(g)  Occupations.  What  has  been  said  in  respect  to 
the  selection  of  topics  in  products  applies  here.  In  con- 
nection with  these  topics  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  see 
the  necessity  for  different  occupations;  as,  why  one  man 
is  a  farmer,  another  a  blacksmith,  another  a  merchant, 
and  to  realize  the  dependence  that  the  various  occupations 
of  the  commimity  have  upon  one  another. 

(h)  Means  op  Travel.  This  includes  a  study  of  roads 
and  railroads  in  the  immediate  locality,  and,  if  upon  a 
navigable  river  or  other  body  of  water,  the  boat  lines.  This 
should  not  be  carried  too  far.  In  the  study  of  railroads 
in  this  grade  it  is  usually  safe  to  stop  with  the  nearest  impor- 
tant railroad  center  located  upon  the  line.  In  the  study 
of  roads  it  is  usually  safe  to  stop  with  the  largest  town  to 
which  the  road  leads. 

(i)  Public  Buildings.  These  include  the  school, 
chxirches,  courthouse  and  any  other  large  buildings  within 
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the  locality  studied.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  these 
buildings  and  their  location  can  be  profitably  discussed.  It 
is  not  well  at  this  time  to  enter  into  their  means  of  support. 

(j)  Course  of  Study.  Wherever  the  teacher  finds  an 
established  course  of  study  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
followed.  If  carefully  prepared,  such  a  course  will  cover 
the  ground  outlined  above,  and  it  will  also  prepare  the  pupils 
for  the  text-book  to  be  used  in  the  next  grade. 

(k)  Preparation  for  the  Text-Book.  In  most  schools 
the  primary  geography  is  introduced  in  the  fourth  grade. 
The  teacher  of  the  third  grade  should  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  this  book,  and  so  plan  her  work  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  will  be  prepared  to  study 
the  text-book  intelligently. 

13.  SnggestiYe  Lessons  for  Primary  Pajuls.  (a)  Snow. 
Description;  whence  the  snow  comes;  cause  of  snow;  study 
of  snow  crystals;  uses  of  snow. 

Follow  the  plan  given  in  the  chapter  on  Nature  Study, 
Volume  II,  page  22.  Frost,  snow  and  ice  are  kindred  sub- 
jects and  should  be  studied  at  the  same  time.  A  group  of 
three  or  four  lessons  will  be  sufficient  for  the  first  consideration 
of  the  subject.  After  the  lessons  have  been  given  they  should 
be  referred  to  as  other  subjects  naturally  lead  to  them. 

(b)  The  Sun.  Have  a  simple  description  given  by  the 
class;  call  attention  to  the  rising  and  setting,  and  the  change 
in  place  of  rising  and  setting  as  observed  by  the  pupils. 
Give  a  simple  explanation  of  the  change  of  the  sun's  posi- 
tion. Have  the  pupils  measure  the  sun's  shadow  each  day 
at  noon  and  draw  conclusions. 

(c)  Occupations.  Enumerate  and  describe  various  occu- 
pations according  to  the  season;  as,  harvesting  crops  in 
autumn,  cutting  ice  in  winter  and  planting  com  in  spring. 

14.  Snggestiye  Lessons  for  Third  Grade,  (a)  Market  Gard- 
ening, (i)  Preparation.  Name  the  kinds  of  vegetables  fotmd 
in  the  market  and  the  places  from  which  these  vegetables  come. 

(2)  Visit  to  a  Market  Garden.  Make  a  study  of  hotbeds; 
purpose,    construction,    location   and   use.     Describe   trans- 
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planting;  also  the  care  of  fields.     Explain  the  method  of 
getting  produce  to  the  city. 

In  the  discussion  following  this  excursion,  the  teacher 
may  show  pictures  of  other  market  gardens,  city  streets 
where  this  produce  is  sold,  wagon  loads  of  vegetables  being 
taken  to  the  city  and  market  gardens  and  workers  in 
foreign  countries  where  market  gardening  is  carried  on 
extensively. 

(b)  Visit  to  a  Creamery.  Make  observations  upon 
and  have  the  recitation  include  such  topics  as  taking  the 
milk  to  the  creamery;  weighing  the  milk;  separating  the 
cream  from  the  milk;  skimming  milk;  churning:  buttermilk; 
working  the  butter;  salting  and  packing  butter;  the  quantity 
of  butter  obtained  from  a  certain  quantity  of  milk;  care 
of  the  creamery;  milk  inspection  by  ofl&cials.  Compare  this 
method  of  making  butter  with  butter-making  in  private 
homes.  Obtain  pictures  of  various  chums  and  separators, 
men  weighing  the  milk,  etc. 

(c)  Farming.  Have  the  pupils  imderstand  what  a  farm 
is.  Observe  various  sizes  of  farms;  kinds  of  soil;  crops  raised; 
care  of  fields.  Study  the  work  done  in  each  season  of  the 
year;  identify  machinery,  tools,  buildings.  What  becomes 
of  the  produce?  Discuss  the  importance  of  farming,  and 
compare  it  with  other  occupations. 

A  visit  to  a  near-by  farm  should  be  made,  if  possible. 

(d)  Foods.     Meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts,  etc. 

Each  of  these  topics  should  be  taken  up  separately,  some- 
what in  the  following  manner: 

Fruits.  Enumerate  the  various  kinds  familiar  to  the 
pupils;  notice  the  place  from  which  each  comes  and  how 
it  is  brought  to  market;  how  it  is  produced;  the  industries 
involved  in  its  production,  and  its  value. 

Every  kind  of  fruit  cannot  be  studied  in  detail,  but  one 
or  two  kinds  should  be  studied  as  types,  while  the  rest  can 
be  briefly  mentioned.  The  study  of  foodstuffs  may  be  made 
intensely  interesting  by  means  of  pictures,  vivid  descrip- 
tions and  stories. 
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16.  Wool.  Wool  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  generally  used  fibers 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  Sheep  are  raised  in  all  temperate 
latitudes,  and  a  complete  study  of  the  subject  would  take  both  teacher 
and  pupils  to  remote  parts  of  the  earth.  The  story  of  wool  as  given 
here  contains  much  that  should  not  be  attempted  in  a  third  grade. 
The  facts  and  descriptions  are  included  to  make  the  story  more  com- 
plete, and  likewise  to  show  a  somewhat  complete  plan  that,  with  few 
modifications,  can  be  used  in  the  study  of  flax,  cotton  and  silk. 

Confine  the  study  to  the  production  of  wool  in  the  United  States. 
Omit  the  study  of  the  different  grades  of  wool,  the  descriptions  of 
machinery  and  the  processes  of  manufacture  in  the  lessons  given  the 
third  grade.  These  topics  will  lend  additional  interest  to  the  topic 
when  it  is  reviewed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grades. 

(a)  Material.    The  teacher  should  collect  the  following  material: 

Pieces  of  woolen  doth  (several  vari- 
eties), also  of  cotton,  linen  and  silk 
goods. 

Some  wool  as  it  comes  from  the 
sheep. 

Pictures  of  sheep. 

Pictures  of  shearing  sheep. 

Pictures  of  carding  and  spinning  ma- 
chines and  of  looms. 

A  magnifying  glass  will  be  helpful,  but 
it  is  not  essential. 

(b)  Plan,  (i)  Allow  the  pupils  to  ex- 
amine the  different  fabrics,  and  see  how  many  can  tell  the  difference 
between  cotton,  linen  and  silk. 
When  this  is  settled,  call  special 
attention  to  the  woolen  fabrics 
and  lead  the  pupils  to  discover 
the  qualities  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  others.  The 
woolens  are  soft,  warm  to  the 
touch,  they  fold  readily  in  every 
direction,  and  are  warm.  With 
third  grade  pupils  the  distinc- 
tions need  not  be  carried 
further. 

Now  select  a  piece  of  woolen 
cloth  for  study.  If  each  pupil 
can  have  a  piece  of  the  cloth  it  will 
add  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  lesson.    Having  settled  the  fact  that  the  cloth  is  woolen,  ask  the 
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the   lesson    is 
their  clothing 


FIBERS 
OF  COTTON 


pupils  to  find  other  woolen  fabrics  in  the  room.  If 
given  in  any  season  except  summer,  more  or  less  of 
will  be  of  woolen  fabrics. 

In  rural  schools  most  children  will  know  that  wool 
comes  from  sheep,  but  there  are  many  localities  where 
sheep  are  not  kept,  and  the  pupils  will  know  little  or 
nothing  about  thenii.  In  the  schools  of  large  cities 
there  are  many  pupils  who  have  never  seen  sheep 
and  know  nothing  whatever  about  them.  Tell  the 
pupils  that  wool  on  the  sheep  takes  the  place  of  fur 
on  other  animals,  but  that  it  is  finer  than  the  fur  of 
most  animals,  and,  in  growing,  the  fibers  become  en- 
tangled. Show  the  piece  of  wool  and  let  the  pupils 
see  its  structure.  Also  let  them  see  the  illustrations 
of  the  different  fibers.  This  will  give  them  some  idea 
of  the  difference  between  wool,  cotton  and  flax. 

But  how  do  they  get  the  wool  from  the  sheep?  This  is  probably 
the  first  question  that  will  be  asked.  The  answer  to  this  question  leads 
to  (2)  The  Story  of  Wool. 

Every  child  knows  the  old  rhyme: 

Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,  have  you  any  wool? 

Yes  sir,  yes  sir,  three  bags  ftdl; 

One  for  my  master,  one  for  my  dame. 

And  one  for  the  little  boy  that  lives  in  our  lane. 
If  we  visit  some  parts  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  other 
states  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  r^on,  we  shall  find  vast  tracts  of  land 
upon  which  thousands  of  sheep  are  grazing.  Most  of  this  land  belongs 
to  the  United  States  government  and  is  leased  to  the  shepherds  for  a 
small  yearly  rental.  Hiese  lands  are  known  as  ranges,  and  the  men  who 
tend  the  sheep  are  called  herders.  Each  ranch  has  a  central  or  main 
station,  from  which  all  the  flocks  belonging  to  the  owner  start  at  the 
be^xinmg  of  the  grazing  season,  and  to  which  they  return  for  shearing. 
This  is  also  the  central  supply  station  from  which  supplies  are  regularly 
sent  to  the  herders.  Here  also  are  foimd  the  central  office,  the  house 
for  the  manager,  lodgings  for  the  men,  bams,  storehouses  for  the  wool, 
and  such  other  buildings  as  may  be  necessary,  all  making  a  collection 
of  buildings  which,  at  a  distance,  look  like  a  little  village. 

In  the  spring  the  sheep  are  divided  into  flocks  of  several  hundred 
each,  and  each  flock  is  put  in  charge  of  a  herder,  who,  with  one  or  more 
assistants  and  his  dogs,  follows  the  flock  and  cares  for  the  sheep  through 
the  season.'  When  the  herder  leaves  the  central  station  with  his  flock 
he  is  not  expected  to  return  until  the  dose  of  the  season.  P'ormerly 
they  went  alone,  and  for  months  the  only  persons  they  met  were  the 
man  who  brought  the  supplies  and  occasionally  a  forest  ranger.    The 
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effect  of  this  lonely  life  upon  these  men  was  so  injurious  that  some 
years  ago  Wyoming  passed  a  law  requiring  them  to  be  sent  out  in  com- 
panies of  two  or  more,  and  to  be  supplied  with  a  small  library. 

The  herder's  outfit  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  tent,  a  rifle,  a 
field  glass  and  a  few  cooking  utensils.  Supplies  are  forwarded  to  him 
once  a  week  or  oftener  if  he  is  near  the  supply  station. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  duties  of  the  herder,  we  must 


SHEARING  SHEEP  BY  MACHINERY 
know  something  about  the  habits  of  sheep.  As  we  see  them  in  small 
flocks  in  pastures  or  pens  in  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
we  usually  think  that  a  sheep  is  a  sheep  and  all  it  needs  is  food  and 
water,  and,  where  the  winters  are  severe,  shelter.  So  far  as  these  sheep 
are  concerned,  our  conclusion  may  be  correct,  but  when  thousands  of 
sheep  are  turned  out  to  graze  on  the  almost  limitless  government  ranges, 
many  difficult  and  perplexing  problems  arise. 

First  of  all,  sheep  will  blindly  follow  their  leader,  even  when  in  so 
doing  every  one  of  the  flock  is  led  to  destruction.     Consequently,  when 
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the  flocks  are  made  up  of  old  sheep  that  are  known  to  be  good  leaders, 
they  are  so  distributed  that  each  flock  will  have  one  or  more.  Again, 
sheep  are  timid  animals,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  strange  animal 
or  even  a  strange  man  may  send  the  entire  flock  in  flight  over  a  preci- 
pice and  cause  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  sheep.  The  herder,  therefore, 
must  be  constantly  on  the  watch  so  that  he  may  prevent  accidents  of 
this  sort.  The  sheep  need  the  most  careful  guarding  during  the  night, 
when  bears,  wolves,  coyotes  and  cougars  attack  them  and  often  catise 
serious  loss.  Because  of  this  danger  the  herder  sleeps  during  a  portion 
of  the  day,  trusting  the  care  of  the  flock  to  his  dogs.  During  the  night 
he  keeps  a  sharp  lookout  for  prowling  animals. 

The  wool  is  clipped  from  the  sheep  with  shears  designed  especially 
for  the  purpose.  Shearing  time  comes  in  the  spring,  and  the  sheep  are 
relieved  of  their  fleece  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  warm  enough. 
Formerly  all  shearing  was  done  by  hand,  and  bands  of  shearers  went 
from  ranch  to  ranch  until  the  work  was  completed.  These  men  were 
very  skilful  and  could  cut  the  fleece  from  a  sheep  in  from  five  to  eight 
minutes.  Now  all  shearing  is  done  by  machinery,  and  the  shears  or 
clippers  used  are  Uke  those  with  which  the  barber  cuts  your  hair.  Our 
illustration  shows  a  single  clipper  worked  by  hand  power,  but  on  large 
ranches  a  himdred  or  more  may  be  seen  working.  They  are  arranged  in 
rows  along  the  sides  of  a  long  shed,  and  the  power  is  supplied  from 
pulle3rs  located  above  the  shearers.  These  pulleys  may  be  operated 
by  water  power,  steam  or  electricity.  Machine  shearing  is  a  great 
improvement  over  hand  shearing  because  it  clips  the  wool  closer  and 
prevents  injury  to  the  animal,  which  often  received  numerous  cuts  from 
the  old  style  shears,  especially  if  they  were  wielded  by  an  inexperienced 
operator. 

As  the  fleece  is  clipped  from  the  sheep  it  is  rolled  and  tied,  and 
packed  in  large  sacks,  which  are  weighed,  marked  and  placed  in  the 
storehouse,  where  they  remain  until  the  wool  is  sold.  After  the  shear- 
ing is  completed,  buyers  from  the  large  woolen  mills  and  wholesale 
dealers  visit  the  ranches  and  often  bid  against  each  other,  all  of  which 
is  of  advantage  to  the  owner  of  the  wool,  since  by  this  means  he  receives 
a  higher  price  for  his  wool  than  he  otherwise  would.  The  wool  is 
shipped  to  the  mills,  where  it  is  made  into  cloth. 

In  fourth  and  fifth  grades  wool  growing  in  Argentina,  Australia 
and  Africa  may  be  studied. 

(3)  The  Manufaaure  of  Wool.  When  the  wool  reaches  the  factory, 
it  is  sorted  or  graded  according  to  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  fiber. 
Some  kinds  of  sheep,  such  as  the  Merino,  produce  a  wool  of  short,  fine 
fibers;  others,  such  as  the  Cots  wold,  produce  a  wool  having  a  long, 
coarse  fiber,  and  between  these  extremes  there  are  a  number  of  other 
grades.     Again  the  wool  varies  in  quality  in  different  parts  of  the  fleece. 
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that  on  the  shoulders  and  sides  being  the  best.  Hence,  this  part  of  the 
fleece  is  selected  for  the  most  choice  fabrics.  This  is  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

After  the  wool  is  graded  it  is  thoroughly  washed  in  soap  and  water 
to  remove  the  oil  and  dirt.    This  washing,  however,  removes  all  the  oil 


FLEECE  SHOWING  GRADES  OF  WOOL 

1.  Best  Grade. 

2.  Second  Grade. 

3.  Third  Grade. 

4.  Fourth  Grade. 


and  leaves  the  fiber  so  stiff  that  a  small  quantity  of  olive  oil  is  worked 
into  it.  If  designed  for  colored  cloth,  the  wool  is  then  dyed;  if  for 
white  cloth,  it  is  bleached,  after  which  it  is  dried. 

The  dried  wool  still  contains  some  dirt,  and  it  may  contain  burs, 
so  it  is  passed  through  a  machine  which  removes  all  these  foreign  sub- 
stances. It  is  then  passed  through  the  picker,  in  which  the  fibers  are 
separated  and  straightened,  and  the  various  grades  are  mixed  in  such 
proportions  as  are  required  to  produce  a  given  kind  and  grade  of  cloth. 

The  picked  wool  passes  to  the  first  carding  machine,  which  consists 
of  numerous  cylinders  having  long  wire  teeth  and  revolving  in  opposite 
directions.  This  machine  further  straightens  the  fibers,  but  does  not 
complete  the  process.     The  wool  must  pass  through  two  other  carding 
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machines  before  it  is  prepared  for  spinning.  It  is  delivered  from  the 
last  machine  in  a  continuous  flat  lap.  This  is  cut  into  strips  and  sent 
to  the  condensing  machine,  which  forms  the  strip  into  a  soft,  loose  cord 
or  skein  and  is  then  wound  upon  bobbins. 

The  spinning  is  done  by  means  of  a  spinning  frame  or  jenny, 
which  spins  hundreds  of  threads  at  once.  The  yam  is  hard  or  soft, 
fine  or  coarse,  according  to  the  amount  of  twisting  it  receives.  Worsteds 
are  made  from  hard  twisted  yam. 

The  cloth  is  woven  in  power  looms,  and  after  being  taken  from  the 
loom,  the  cloth  is  washed,  subjected  to  a  finishing  process,  stretched 
and  rolled  into  bolts  of  about  fifty  yards  each,  and  is  ready  for  the 
market.  What  are  known  as  "mixed"  fabrics  are  made  from  wool  of 
different  colors  that  is  mixed  in  the  picker.  Other  patterns,  such  as 
those  having  checks  or  stripes,  are  produced  in  the  loom. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  attention  should  be  given  to  geography  in  the 
first  and  second  grades?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  What  preparation  should  the  teacher  make  for  teach- 
ing geography  in  the  primary  grades  ? 

3.  Show  by  illustration  how  ability  to  draw  aids  the 
teacher  in  primary  geography.  Explain  how  it  aids  the 
pupils. 

4.  Why  does  the  teacher  of  geography  in  the  primary 
grades  need  to  read  current  periodicals? 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  a  lesson  for  a  class  in  the  third 
grade,  based  on  an  excursion  to  a  brook  or  creek. 

6.  Why  is  the  study  of  types  especially  suited  to  the 
work  in  geography?  What  dangers  must  the  teacher  avoid 
in  pursuing  this  Une  of  work  ? 

7.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  maps 
in  the  third  grade.  What  do  you  expect  the  pupils  to  gain 
from  this  study? 

8.  Prepare  an  outline  for  a  lesson  in  the  third  grade,  based 
upon  the  study  of  Lake  Superior  as  a  type. 

9.  What  relation  does  the  geography  work  in  the  third 
grade  bear  to  the  language  work  in  this  grade? 

10.  Why  should   home   geography  be   emphasized  in  the 
primary  grades? 
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THIRD    YEAR 

SEPTEMBER 

1.  First  Week.  Discuss  the  season  (fall  or  autumn).  What 
months  are  included  in  this  season?    What  are  the  signs  of  fall? 

Ask  the  children  to  find  out  where  and  at  what  time  the  sun  rises 
and  sets.  (The  latter  may  be  learned  by  looking  in  an  almanac  or  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers  published  in  any  large  city.)  Later  the  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  learn  the  time  of  both  events  by  observation. 
(See  Vol.  II,  page  17.)  Once  a  week  or  once  a  month  have  the 
children  report  the  time  and  place  of  the  sunrise  and  sunset  of  each  day. 
Determine  the  length  of  the  day.  Make  a  note  of  these  reports  where 
the  pupils  can  see  them.  In  this  way  lead  them  to  notice  the  change 
in  the  length  of  the  days.  A  stick  may  be  set  in  a  vertical  position 
in  the  school  grounds  so  that  it  will  stand  about  three  feet  high.  Set 
it  in  a  simny  place  so  that  its  shadow  may  be  measured  by  the  pupils. 
Let  them  do  this  at  noon  on  the  days  when  the  facts  concerning  the 
sun  are  recorded.  Records  of  this  shadow  will  show  the  pupils  when 
the  sim*s  rays  are  most  slanting  and  when  most  direct. 

Speak  of  the  local  industries;  name  them.  These  may  include 
farming,  manufacturing  of  several  kinds,  fishing,  commerce  and  mining. 
Why  do  people  engage  in  these  pursuits?  Emphasize  the  natural 
resotu-ces  of  the  country  —  fertile  soil,  good  climate  and  minerals.  The 
place  may  be  near  a  large  river,  one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  or  the  ocean, 
and  thus  favor  commerce.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  how  the  natural 
resources  of  any  locality  determine  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

2.  Seoond  Week.  If  farming  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
locality,  make  a  study  of  soils.  (See  Vol.  II,  page  37.)  Recall  the 
simple  second-year  lessons  on  the  formation  of  sand,  clay  and  loam. 
Take  the  class  to  a  nearby  creek  or  river  and  study  the  layers  of  soil 
shown  in  the  banks.  Examine  closely  to  see  of  what  each  is  composed. 
Note  how  far  the  loam  extends.  Why  should  there  be  a  mixture  of 
soils  for  plants  to  grow  in?  What  do  farmers  do  each  year  to  make  the 
soil  better?  What  is  raised  on  nearby  farms?  What  is  the  largest  crop? 
Why?  When  is  it  planted?  How  is  the  ground  prepared  for  the  seed? 
How  does  it  grow?  How  long  does  it  take  for  the  crop  to  mature? 
How  is  it  harvested?  How  is  it  cared  for  afterwards?  What  is  done 
with  that  which  the  farmer  cannot  use  himself?  Speak  of  how  the 
product  is  placed  in  a  wagon  and  hauled  to  town.  What  is  done  with 
it  then? 

36 
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If  the  crop  is  wheat,  speak  of  the  mills  and  of  how  the  flovir  is 
sacked  and  shipped,  where  it  goes  and  what  is  made  of  it.  How  do  we 
get  flour?  Of  whom  do  we  buy  it?  Call  attention  to  the  number  of 
people  who  handle  the  load  of  grain  before  it  gets  to  us.  Ask  the  price 
of  a  sack  of  flour.  It  requires  4}  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel 
of  flour.  The  work  suggested  above  should  not  be  hurried.  If  it 
cannot  be  easily  covered  in  a  week,  take  a  longer  time  for  it.  (See 
sub-section.  Farming,  page  29,  also  Vol.  II,  pages  47,  48.) 

3.  Third  Week.  If  there  are  several  important  farm  products 
raised  in  the  vicinity,  study  another  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 
Call  attention  to  the  need  of  good  roads  and  bridges  in  marketing 
products. 

4.  Fourth  Week.  If  cattle,  horses,  hogs  or  sheep  are  raised  in 
large  numbers,  make  a  study  of  this  industry.  In  the  Plans  for  Teach- 
ing First  Year  Nature  Study  are  suggestions  for  the  study  of  the  horse 
and  cow  as  domestic  animals.  In  the  third  year,  the  industry  of  stock 
raising  should  be  studied  from  a  geographical  standpoint,  emphasizing 
the  commercial  importance  of  these  animals.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see 
why  these  animals  are  raised,  what  food  is  necessary,  how  they  should 
be  cared  for,  what  use  is  made  of  them,  and  how  they  are  marketed. 
If  the  topic  under  discussion  is  cattle,  call  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  the  bams  must  be  cared  for,  how  the  cows  must  be  frequently 
examined  to  see  if  they  are  healthy,  how  the  milk  is  cared  for  and 
distributed  to  people  in  the  cities,  how  butter  is  made,  etc.  If  there  is 
a  creamery  near,  take  the  children  to  visit  it.  (See  page  29,  and  Vol. 
II,  page  78.) 

OCTOBER 

6.  First  Week.  Discuss  with  the  class  another  industry  of  the 
people  in  the  locality.  Fruit  raising,  the  manufacture  of  some  article, 
mining,  lumbering,  Ashing  or  quarrying  may  be  studied,  although  one 
should  not  dwell  upon  small  details.  If  possible,  take  the  class  to 
observe  phases  of  the  industry.  Let  them  gain  a  clear,  correct  idea  of 
it.    Discuss  the  use  made  of  the  product  and  what  is  done  with  it. 

If  a  great  deal  of  fruit  is  raised,  talk  about  the  varieties  of  the 
most  important  tind.  Have  a  specimen  of  each  variety  raised,  for 
study.  What  good  qualities  has  each?  What  bad  ones?  What  must 
be  done  to  produce  the  best  fruit?  When  should  the  trees  or  bushes  be 
planted?  How  cared  for?  How  picked?  How  packed?  How  sent  to 
market?  Bring  out  the  fact  that  only  the  perfect  fruit  should  be 
packed.  Speak  of  the  enemies  of  the  fruit  and  what  can  be  done  to 
overcome  them.  Let  the  pupils  tell  why  people  engage  in  this  work. 
(See  Vol.  II,  page  86.) 

Take  the  record  of  the  time  the  sim  rises  and  sets,  the  length  of 
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day,  and  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  yard  stick  at  noon.     Note  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  previous  month's  record. 

6.  Second  Week.  Teach  the  directions.  Have  exercises  requiring 
the  location  of  objects  in  the  schoolroom  to  lead  pupils  to  understand 
relative  positions.  For  instance,  ask  where  Helen  sits.  The  reply  may 
be,  "Hden  sits  in  the  center  of  the  room."  "Where  is  the  table?" 
"It  is  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  room,"  etc.  Then  have  familiar 
objects  in  the  neighborhood  located. 

B^;in  the  study  of  children  in  foreign  lands.  If  one  has  access  to 
the  issues  of  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  the  years  19 14  and 
19 1 5,  one  will  find  excellent  illustrations  of  European  cotmtries  to  use  in 
this  geography  work.  Secure  plenty  of  good  pictures  with  which  to 
illustrate  these  lessons.  Tell  the  class  about  the  dark  haired,  dark  eyed, 
rosy  cheeked  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  simny  Italy  —  the  country 
shaped  like  a  boot.  Tell  them  of  the  beautiful  blue  skies,  the  blue  seas 
and  the  great  white-capped  mountains  that  the  Italians  love.  Speak 
also  of  the  beautiful  churches,  parks  and  houses  in  Italy;  of  Venice  with 
its  canals  and  gondolas;  of  the  great  mountain  that  sometimes  throws 
out  fire,  ashes  and  melted  rock. 

Many  of  the  people  in  Italy  are  very  poor.  They  work  hard,  live 
in  small,  dirty  houses  and  know  little  about  taking  care  of  themselves. 
Many  live  on  little  farms  and  raise  grapes  and  olives.  No  matter  how 
poor  they  are,  the  people  are  always  happy  and  usually  sing  while  they 
work.  Because  the  sea  is  so  near  all  parts  of  Italy,  many  people  own 
ships.  Some  fish  for  a  living,  but  many  go  to  foreign  countries  to  get 
goods  to  bring  home  to  sell. 

Tell  of  the  lad  who  lived  in  the  little  Italian  town  of  Genoa,  beside 
the  sea,  400  years  ago.  How  he  grew  up  loving  the  sea  and  wishing  to 
sail  upon  it.  How  he  studied  the  stars  and  the  management  of  a  boat 
so  that  some  day  he  could  sail  a  vessel  himself.  Then  tell  of  his  after 
life,  of  his  voyage  to  a  far  country  and  his  discovery  of  America,  Oct. 
12,  1492. 

7.  Third  Week.  Study  one  of  the  vegetables  commonly  raised. 
The  potato  may  be  chosen,  and  the  lessons  suggested  in  the  type  study, 
Potato t  page  8,  may  be  followed,  although  too  many  details  should  not 
be  considered.  The  pupils  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  years  ago 
people  used  the  starch  from  potatoes  to  starch  their  clothes.  The 
potatoes  were  pared,  sliced  very  thin  and  allowed  to  stand  in  cold  water 
for  a  number  of  hours.  They  were  then  skimmed  out  and  the  water 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  The  starch  settled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  and  the  water  was  then  carefully  drained  off.  Treat  a 
potato  in  this  manner  at  school  so  that  the  pupils  may  see  the  starch. 

The  picture  of  The  Angelus  (see  page  8)  may  be  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  potato. 
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Varieties  of  potatoes  raised  in  the  neighborhood  may  be  compared 
—  the  early  and  late  kinds.  The  value  of  this  product  and  the  best 
means  of  storing  potatoes  intended  for  market  in  the  spring  may  also 
be  discussed.    If  desired,  beets  may  be  studied. 

8.  Fourth  Week.  Tell  the  pupils  about  the  French  children  far 
across  the  ocean,  how  we  should  have  to  travel  if  we  went  to  see  them, 
bow  long  it  would  take  us  to  reach  France,  and  the  things  that  would 
especially  attract  our  attention.  If  we  landed  at  Paris  we  would  at 
once  notice  the  beautiful  streets,  the  politeness  of  the  people  and  the 
peculiarities  of  their  speech.  Have  a  picture  of  an  ocean  liner  to  show 
the  class  and  describe  it  briefly. 

Describe  the  appearance  of  the  French  children,  their  homes,  and 
their  manners.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  very  polite.  Speak 
of  the  food,  dress,  schools  and  games  of  the  French  children. 

Tell  of  the  fruit,  grain  and  horses  the  French  people  raise.  Have 
pictures  of  Percheron  horses,  and  if  the  school  is  a  rural  one  dwell  at 
length  upon  this  topic.  Explain  that  all  such  horses  in  our  country 
either  came  from  France  or  from  French  stock.  People  who  raise  them 
go  to  France  and  select  colts  and  ship  them  to  America.  The  young  horses 
must  be  well  cared  for  and  carefully  protected  for  about  two  years, 
until  they  become  thoroughly  accustomed  to  our  colder  climate.  Let 
the  pupils  tell  why  people  like  these  horses  so  well. 

Call  attention  to  the  silks,  embroideries  and  chinawares  the  French 
people  make.  Ask  the  pupils  how  we  get  these  beautiful  things,  and 
what  we  send  the  French  people  in  return  for  their  goods.  This  leads 
the  class  to  think  of  international  exchange  of  products,  or  commerce. 
Let  them  follow  a  load  of  our  wheat,  for  example,  from  the  farm  to 
Prance.  Let  them  name,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  means  by  which  it  is 
conveyed  from  one  place  to  another;  thus:  It  travels  first  from  the 
farm  to  town  in  a  wagon.  It  is  then  put  on  a  train  and  taken  to  the 
mills.  It  may  then  be  put  on  a  boat  and  taken  to  the  ocean,  where  it 
is  placed  on  a  bigger  boat  and  carried  over  the  ocean.  The  boat  is 
refilled  with  French  goods  and  sent  back  to  us.  With  older  pupils  this 
is  excellent  material  for  an  essay. 

NOVEMBER 

9.  Krat  Week.  (Secure  plenty  of  pictures  with  which  to  illustrate 
these  lessons.) 

Tell  the  pupils  of  Holland,  the  land  below  the  sea,  of  the  great 
dikes  that  keep  the  ocean  out  and  of  how  they  are  built.  If  the  chil- 
dren have  not  read  it,  tell  them  the  story  of  The  Leak  in  ike  Dike. 
Describe  the  cotmtry:  its  green  pastures  dotted  with  black  and  white 
cattle,  the  many  canals,  the  windmills,  the  boats  in  which  the  people  go 
to  market  and  the  house  boats  in  which  many  of  them  live. 
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Describe  the  cities:  the  quaint  houses,  the  narrow  streets,  the 
gardens  and  flowers.  Tell  about  the  interior  of  the  Dutch  houses, 
their  cleanliness,  the  tiled  floors,  the  fireplaces,  the  stoves,  chests, 
dishes,  etc. 

Tell  about  how  the  Dutch  people  dress,  especially  the  children, 
what  the  people  do  to  earn  a  living,  what  the  children  find  to  do,  and 
what  they  play.  Describe  the  great  fields  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  etc. 
Tell  of  the  bulbs  that  are  shipped  to  our  country.  Tell  how  the  people 
use  dog  carts. 

Tell  the  story  of  Hans  Brinker, 

If  time  permits,  the  story  may  be  read. 

10.  Second  Week.  Study  the  Indians.  Let  the  pupils  describe 
them,  their  clothing  and  their  homes.  Tell  about  their  food,  the  man- 
ner of  cooking  it,  the  work  of  the  men  and  that  of  the  women.  (See 
page  52.) 

11.  Thlxd  Week.  Study  some  of  the  tribes  of  Western  Indians, 
such  as  the  Hopis,  Pueblos,  or  Navahos.  Compare  their  ^ homes  with 
those  of  the  forest  Indians. 

Tell  the  pupils  of  the  Indian  Reservations  and  the  present  Indian 
schools. 

12.  Fourth  Week.  Tell  the  pupils  of  New  England.  Describe  the 
coast,  the  mountains,  the  swift  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  fertile  valleys,  the 
forests  and  the  climate.  Explain  why  the  Indians  liked  this  country  so 
well,  why  they  objected  to  the  white  men  occupjring  it,  why  we  like 
the  country  and  have  built  so  many  large,  fine  cities  there.  Show  maps 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  New  England  States.  Explain  them 
briefly,  calling  attention  to  the  irregular  coast  line  and  the  islands. 
Explain  the  dangers  of  the  coast  to  vessels.     Describe  the  lighthouses. 

Study  the  deer,  wild  turkey  and  wild  geese. 

DECEMBER 

18.  First  Week.  Take  the  record  of  the  time  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  also  of  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  yard  stick  at  noon.  Make 
comparisons  with  previous  records. 

Have  an  exercise  to  assist  in  fixing  directions  in  the  pupils*  minds 
and  to  help  them  in  giving  relative  locations;  as,  John's  desk  is  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  room.  It  is  north  of  Kate's  desk.  It  is  west  of 
Mary's.  The  schoolhouse  stands  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  block. 
Mr.  Black's  house  is  northeast  of  it,  the  grocery  store  is  west,  etc. 
Teach  the  pupils  to  draw  a  map  of  the  schoolroom,  and  locate  in  it  the 
large  articles. 

Discuss  our  forests.  Ask  what  trees  need  to  make  them  grow. 
Tell  the  pupils  that  while  most  trees  like  fairly  good  soil  and  plenty  of 
moisture,  many  grow  in  sandy  soil,  and  many  appear  to  grow  out  of 
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solid  rock.  They  grow  high  up  on  mountain  sides,  except  where  the 
snow  covers  the  ground  all  the  year.  Let  the  pupils  name  all  the  trees 
they  know.  Tell  what  each  is  good  for.  Dwell  particularly  upon  the 
most  common  trees  of  the  neighborhood.  If  there  are  evergreens  near, 
study  them.  Have  the  class  examine  closely  the  twigs  of  each  kind 
to  note  the  difference  in  growth  and  learn  to  recognize  each  variety. 
(See  Trees,  Vol.  II,  page  38.) 

Ask  what  trees  are  used  most  for  lumber  (pine).  Why?  (It  is 
light  in  weight,  easily  worked  up  and  there  are  many  great  forests  of 
pine.)  It  furnishes  more  lumber  than  all  the  other  trees  combined. 
Mention  the  common  things  made  of  it:  pencils,  matches,  boxes,  houses, 
furniture,  sometimes  cars,  sidewalks,  etc.  If  possible,  secure  at  a  car- 
penter shop  or  a  lumber  yard  several  small  pieces  of  Georgia  pine,  white 
pine,  and  California  redwood.  Let  the  pupils  note  the  difference  in 
the  weight,  smoothness  and  grain  of  the  two  kinds  of  pine. 

Heat  a  piece  of  the  Georgia  pine  enough  to  bring  out  the  pitch. 
Let  the  children  examine  it  again,  noting  the  gum,  and  then  tell  them 
that  the  sticky  juice  helps  to  preserve  this  wood  so  that  it  is  excellent 
for  building  ships,  bridges  and  the  frames  of  machines.  Explain  that 
because  of  the  pitch  in  it  the  boards  are  hard  to  dress  (make  smooth). 
Tell  the  pupils  that  resin,  turpentine  and  tar  are  all  made  from  the 
juice  of  this  tree.  Have  samples  of  these  articles  for  the  children  to 
look  at.  See  how  many  know  what  each  is  good  for.  Tell  them  if 
they  do  not  know. 

14.  Second  Week.  Show  a  map  of  the  United  States.  Bxplain 
that  the  blue  represents  water  and  that  the  different  colored  portions 
represent  states.  Ask  the  pupils  the  name  of  the  state  in  which  they 
live.  Let  some  one  locate  it  and  hold  the  pointer  on  it,  while  the 
teacher  puts  her  finger  on  CJalifomia  or  some  other  state  and  tells  the 
name  of  that  state.  Have  the  class  tell  what  direction  it  is  from  their 
own  state. 

Have  pictures  of  redwood  trees.  Show  these  and  the  pieces  of  the 
wood,  and  tell  about  them.  The  class  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
about  the  narrow,  mountainous  roads  over  which  one  must  travel  to 
see  the  largest  of  these  trees.  In  many  places  one  can  look  down  on  an 
almost  perpendicular  precipice,  while  on  the  other  side  the  mountain 
rises  abruptly.  The  wood  from  these  trees  is  very  soft,  light  in  weight, 
and  takes  a  high  polish.  It  is  somewhat  the  color  of  red  cedar.  It 
gradually  fades,  however,  when  exposed  to  the  light. 

If  any  of  the  pupils  can  tell  about  the  logging  camps  in  the  north- 
em  pineries,  let  them  do  so.  If  not,  the  teacher  should  tell  of  these 
camps,  the  log  houses  in  which  the  wood  cutters  live,  the  way  in  which 
the  trees  are  cut,  trimmed,  sawed  into  logs,  and  of  the  immense  loads 
hauled  by  big  horses  over  icy  roads  to  the  river  banks.     In  the  spring, 
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after  the  ice  is  out  of  the  river,  the  logs  are  rolled  into  the  water  and 
floated  down  to  the  sawmills.  There  are  so  many  logs  that  they  cover 
the  river  almost  like  a  carpet,  but  sometimes  they  get  caught  and 
twisted  up  and  form  a  jam.  Hence  lumbermen  must  go  down  the  river 
with  the  logs,  and  by  the  aid  of  long  poles  keep  them  floating.  This  is 
very  dangerous  work,  as  the  logs  often  roll  as  the  lumberman  steps 
on  them,  and  imless  he  jumps  quickly  he  will  be  thrown  into  the  river 
and  drowned.  On  the  Pacific  slope  the  trees  are  so  large  that  after 
they  are  cut  they  have  to  be  handled  almost  entirely  by  machinery,  as 
teams  cannot  haul  them.  They  frequently  have  to  be  sawed  into  sec- 
tions and  split  before  they  can  be  moved  to  a  mill.  Mills  are  usually 
established  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  so  that  transportation  will  not  be  so 
great  a  problem.  Sometimes  logs  are  made  into  rafts  and  in  this  way 
are  towed  by  steamers  down  stream  to  a  mill. 

If  there  is  a  sawmill,  a  planing  mill  or  anything  of  the  sort,  near, 
take  the  pupils  to  see  it.  First  visit  the  mill  and  make  arrangements 
for  the  trip.  (See  page  5.)  Next  impress  upon  the  pupils  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  exactly  as  they  are  told  while  in  the  mill,  lest  accidents 
occur.  Later,  visit  a  carpenter's  shop.  The  class  may  see  how  lumber 
is  prepared  for  a  house,  how  joints  are  made,  what  dove  tailing  means, 
and  how  small  articles  are  made.  They  may  learn  the  names  of  the 
conmion  tools  employed. 

15.  Third  Week.  Tell  the  pupils  of  the  far  away  coimtry  of  Pales- 
tine, of  its  hills,  the  great  salt  lake  called  the  Dead  Sea,  the  fertile 
valleys  and  the  vegetation.  Describe  the  people:  their  peculiar  dress, 
their  stone  houses  built  with  stables  on  the  ground  floor,  and  close, 
little  living  rooms  above.  Speak  of  the  occupations  of  the  people,  of 
their  manners  and  customs,  which  have  remained  unchanged  through 
the  centuries.  Have  pictures  with  which  to  illustrate  the  lessons.  Tell 
of  the  large  flocks  of  sheep  raised  there  and  of  how  carefully  they  are 
tended,  how  they  move  from  place  to  place  to  find  pasturage,  and  of 
the  dangers  encountered.  This  work  should  relate  closely  to  the  Christ- 
mas festivities. 

JANUARY 

16.  First  Week.  Make  a  record  of  the  time  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
How  long  is  the  day?  The  night?  Is  the  day  longer  or  shorter  than  in 
September?  How  do  the  nights  compare  in  l^gth?  How  does  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night  compare  with  that  in  the  December  record? 
When  is  our  shortest  day?  Our  longest  night?  Make  a  record  of  the 
length  of  the  shadow  of  a  yard  stick  at  noon.  How  does  it  compare 
with  previous  records? 

Talk  to  the  pupils  about  the  world  in  which  we  live,  how  it  has  on 
it  large  bodies  of  land  and  larger  bodies  of  water.    The  large  seas  are 
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called  oceans  and  are  very  deep.  They  are  so  large  it  requires  at  least 
a  week  for  a  fast  boat  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Explain  that  some 
parts  of  the  world  always  have  summer,  some  parts  have  winter  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  some  have  a  change  of  seasons.  Show  a 
globe,  explain  what  it  is,  and  point  out  the  cold  regions  and  the  warm 
ones.  See  if  the  children  know  where  the  regions  are  that  have  four 
seasons.  If  they  do  not,  explain  that  these  regions  are  halfway  between 
the  hot  and  cold  countries. 

Caution,  The  idea  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere  is  a  very  difficult 
one  for  pupils  of  this  age  to  grasp,  and  one  must  not  expect  too  much  of 
them  at  first.  It  is  well  to  have  them  begin  to  think  about  the  spher- 
icity of  the  earth  at  this  time,  but  it  must  be  brought  to  their  attention 
again  and  again  in  this  and  the  following  grades.  Children  cannot 
understand  how  it  is  possible  for  the  earth  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  sphere, 
when  the  surface  they  see  is  either  flat  or  motmtainous.  The  following 
simple  experiment  will  help  them  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  Take  a 
piece  of  paper  two  or  three  inches  square.  Cut  a  round  hole  the  size 
of  a  dime  in  the  center.  Lay  this  on  the  globe  and  ask  the  children 
how  the  part  exposed  through  the  paper  looks.  They  will  tell  you  at 
once  that  it  looks  flat.  Then  tell  them  that  the  part  of  the  globe  seen 
through  the  paper  is  much  larger  in  proportion  than  any  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  that  they  can  see  even  from  the  highest  mountain,  and 
explain  that  the  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  we  can  see  appears 
flat  because  it  is  so  small. 

Tell  the  pupils  about  the  children  who  live  where  it  is  always  cold. 
Read  or  tell  stories  of  the  Eskimos.  Locate  their  home  on  the  globe. 
Describe  the  people:  their  dress,  homes,  food,  their  sleds  and  dogs. 

17.  Second  Week.  The  children  will  be  interested  in  the  story  of 
the  Snow  Baby,  if  it  is  accessible. 

Study  the  white  bear,  seal  and  whale.  Have  pictures  with  which  to 
illustrate  these  lessons.  Tell  the  use  of  these  animals,  and4iow  they  are 
taught. 

18.  Tliizd  Week.  Tell  the  pupils  of  the  Lapps  who  live  in  the  cold 
r^ons,  and  indicate  on  the  globe  where  they  Uve.  Describe  the  people, 
their  queer  homes,  their  clothes,  sleds,  food,  etc.  Describe  the  reindeer 
and  the  uses  made  of  them  by  these  people. 

19.  Fourth  Week.  Have  an  oral  exercise  on  locations  of  objects  in 
the  schoolroom,  the  yard  or  the  neighborhood.  Then  make  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  yard.  Later  sketch  the  neighborhood  on  the  board  and 
let  the  pupils  do  the  same  at  their  seats.  If  there  are  buildings  in  the 
block  with  the  schoolhouse,  sketch  just  the  block;  if  not,  draw  the 
streets  or  roads  passing  the  building  and  locate  the  places  on  them. 
Be  sure  to  impress  upon  the  pupils  the  fact  that  the  top  of  the  paper  is 
always  north. 
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Talk  with  the  pupils  about  the  different  kinds  of  roads  we  have: 
dirt  roads,  corduroy  roads,  gravel  and  paved  roads  and  cement  roads. 
Let  them  describe  what  they  consider  a  good  road,  tell  what  is  done  to 
keep  it  in  a  good  condition,  when  the  roads  are  usually  fixed,  and  what 
helps  to  spoil  good  roads.    Why  are  good  roads  important? 

Let  the  pupils  describe  a  bridge  in  the  neighborhood  or  one  they 
have  seen.  How  did  people  cross  streams  before  bridges  were  built? 
What  dangers  attended  the  fording  of  a  stream?  (Quicksand,  swift 
currents,  deep  holes  in  the  river  bed  and  high  water.) 

Of  what  are  bridges  made?  See  how  many  know  how  one  is  made. 
(Timber,  concrete,  stone,  steel,  etc.) 

FEBRUARY 

20.  First  Week.  Make  a  record  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  of  the  length  of  the  day.  Compare  this  record  with  the  one 
made  in  January.  Notice  the  shadow  of  the  stick  in  the  school  yard. 
Is  it  longer  or  shorter  than  in  January? 

Read  or  tell  the  pupils  of  the  little  Swiss  children  who  live  near  the 
French,  how  they  dress,  how  they  go  to  school,  and  the  number  of 
languages  they  have  to  learn  —  French,  Italian  and  German  —  because 
all  these  languages  are  spoken  in  their  country.  Tell  of  the  mountains 
always  covered  with  snow,  of  the  beautiful  lakes,  of  swift  motmtain 
streams,  of  the  odd  little  homes  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  of  the  work 
the  Swiss  people  do.  Describe  their  dress.  Tell  of  the  carving  done  by 
both  old  men  and  boys.  The  Swiss  are  famed  for  their  clocks  and 
toys,  the  carving  of  which  is  very  fine. 

Speak  of  the  cheese  made  by  the  Swiss. 

The  little  girls  and  their  mothers  make  lace  and  do  embroidery. 
The  Swiss  people  make  fine  watches  and  beautiful  jewelry,  some  of 
which  they  send  to  us. 

Tell  the  pupils  of  the  monasteries  in  the  Alps  mountains,  of 
St.  Bernard  dogs  and  the  rescue  work  they  do.  Speak  of  the  travelers 
who  cross  the  mountains  each  year  and  of  the  dangers  from  snowslides, 
heavy  snows,  and  the  extreme  cold. 

Tell  the  story  of  William  Tell. 

21.  Second  Week.  Since  this  is  the  week  of  Lincoln's  birthday, 
it  will  be  well  to  show  the  pupils  a  map  of  the  United  States.  Let 
the  pupils  find  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  then  tell  in  what 
part  of  our  country  these  states  are.  Tell  them  of  the  mountains,  the 
rivers,  the  forests,  the  early  modes  of  travel  and  the  dangers  encotm- 
tered.  Show  where  the  first  white  people  in  the  United  States  settled, 
and  how  few  cared  to  cross  the  mountains.  Then  tell  of  the  brave 
trappers,  Daniel  Boone,  Robertson  and  Sevier,  and  of  how  they  led 
people   to   Kentucky   and   Tennessee,     Tell   the  story   of  the   Lincoln 
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family,  and  follow  them,  on  the  large  map,  in  their  journey  to  Illinois. 
Locate  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Salem  and  Springfield,  111.  Describe  the  house 
they  occupied,  the  work  Lincoln  had  to  do,  and  his  struggle  for  an 
education.     (See  program  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Chapter  XIV.) 

22.  Tlilxd  Week.  Tell  the  pupils  about  the  difference  in  climate 
in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  the  winters  are  usiially  cold,  and  snow 
and  ice  are  found  from  December  until  March,  sometimes  later.  In 
the  southern  part  the  winters  are  warmer,  and  there  is  but  little  snow 
and  ice;  these  are  foimd  most  frequently  on  the  mountains.  Because 
of  the  warmer  winters  and  long  hot  sunmiers,  many  plants  grow  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  coimtry  that  cannot  grow  in  the  northern  part, 
such  as  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  oranges  and  grape  fruit. 

23.  Pourth  Week.  Tell  the  pupils  of  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert. 
Recall  the  story  of  Phaethon,  who  drove  the  sun  chariot  one  day  and 
thus  made  the  desert.  Describe  the  desert  and  have  plenty  of  illus- 
trations to  help  make  the  lesson  clear.  Describe  the  Arabs:  their 
homes,  dress,  customs.  Either  read  or  tell  the  story  of  Ahmed,  the 
Arabian  Bay.  Describe  the  Arabian  horses:  their  beauty,  fleetness,  and 
the  care  they  receive.  Describe  the  ostrich  and  its  habits.  (See 
page  i6.) 

MARCH 

24.  First  Week.  Make  a  record  of  the  length  of  the  days  and 
nights,  and  of  the  shadow  of  the  stick  in  the  yard  at  noon.  (Compare 
with  previous  records. 

Make  a  study  of  the  little  Hindu  boy  whose  home  is  in  India. 
Describe  the  jungles.  If  possible,  take  the  pupils  to  see  lions,  tigers 
and  elephants.  If  not,  have  pictures  to  show  of  each.  Describe  them 
and  tell  stories  of  their  capture.  Tell  of  the  intelligence  of  the  ele- 
phant and  of  its  value  when  tamed. 

25.  Second  Week.  Tell  the  pupils  that  in  going  to  the  homes  of 
the  people  they  have  studied  thus  far,  they  should  have  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  lies  east  of  us.  Now  they  are  going  to  hear 
about  some  interesting  people  who  live  in  the  opposite  direction, 
across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  Show  the  class  on  the  map  the  state 
in  which  they  live,  and  San  Francisco,  the  city  from  which  they  would 
sail.  Let  the  children  tell  how  they  would  reach  San  Francisco.  Point 
out  on  the  globe,  China  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Tell  of  some  of  the 
dangers  encountered  in  the  South  seas. 

Describe  the  queer  people  who  live  in  China.  Tell  of  their  homes, 
shops,  the  narrow  streets,  the  conveyances,  the  temples  with  their 
peculiar  roofs.  Speak  of  the  children:  their  dress,  and  the  way  the 
little    girls*    feet    are    boimd.     Describe    the    children's    amusements. 
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Describe  the  schools  and  tell  how  the  Chinese  boys  sit  on  the  floor 
axx)und  their  teacher,  and  all  study  out  loud  in  concert. 

26.  Tliixd  Week.  Describe  the  food  of  the  Chinese  and  their  man- 
ner of  eating  it.  Talk  about  the  cultivation  of  rice,  tea,  silk  worms 
and  poppies. 

Describe  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

87.  Fonrtli  Week.  Make  a  record  of  the  time  the  stm  rises  and 
sets,  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  and  the  length  of  the  shadow 
of  the  yard  stick  at  noon. 

Have  a  map  of  China  and  Japan.  Tell  of  the  island  kingdom, 
"the  land  of  the  rising  sim,"  of  its  so-called  sacred  moimtain  and  its 
large  cities.  Speak  of  the  cherry  blossoms  and  chrysanthemvmas  grown 
there.  Describe  the  children,  their  politeness,  their  homes,  furniture  and 
their  customs.    Speak  of  the  things  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  send  us. 

Take  the  globe  and  count  and  name  the  large  bodies  of  land  and 
water.  Let  the  pupils  look  at  South  America.  Locate  the  large  river 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  Tell  the  pupils  how  hot  this  r^on 
is  and  how  much  rain  falls  there.  Because  of  this  the  vegetation  is 
very  luxuriant,  and  great  jungles  are  fotmd  in  the  lowlands  bordering 
the  river.  Tell  briefly  of  the  birds  and  animals  found  there,  also  of  the 
trees  from  which  we  get  rubber. 

Describe  the  people  of  Brazil:  their  homes  and  customs.  Describe 
the  coffee  plant:  its  care,  and  the  preparation  of  the  berries  for  ship- 
ment. 

APRIL 

28.  First  Week.  Let  the  pupils  find  the  name  of  the  country  just 
south  of  the  United  States.  Note  the  size  of  it  and  its  location  in  the 
warm  belt.  Note  the  mountains.  Tell  the  class  that  Mexico  has  several 
mountains  like  the  one  in  Italy  that  throws  out  smoke,  ashes  and  melted 
rock.  Tell  them  about  the  low  coastal  plain  and  the  things  that  grow 
there.  Speak  of  the  minerals  found  in  the  mountains.  Tell  the  class 
about  the  Mexican  people:  their  homes,  dress  and  occupations.  Speak 
of  the  Mexican  children:  how  they  dress  and  how  they  live. 

29.  Second  Week.  Review  the  work  of  the  previous  year  on  forms 
of  water.  Let  the  children  play  they  are  raindrops  and  describe  their 
journey  to  earth  and  their  return  to  the  clouds.  Discuss  the  cause  of 
hail,  dew,  fog  and  frost. 

Study  the  brook  after  the  plan  given  in  Vol.  II,  page  26.  Let 
this  lead  to  the  study  of  other  streams.  After  a  hard  rain,  make  a 
study  of  erosion.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see  how  the  surface  of  the  land 
is  constantly  being  changed  in  this  way.  Speak  of  the  formation  of 
rivers  and  river  valleys.  If  there  is  a  stream  in  the  neighborhood, 
study  it  and  the  work  it  does.    Account  for  its  being  higher  and  more 
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muddy  at  some  times  than  at  others.  Tell  of  the  islands  some  rivers 
have  built  at.  their  mouths  and  of  the  results  of  streams  overflowing 
their  banks.  The  Nile,  by  overflowing,  spreads  fertile  soil  over  the 
land  in  its  valley  and  thus  makes  the  farms  very  productive,  because  no 
rain  falls  there  and  this  is  the  only  means  of  bringing  moisture  to  the 
soil.  The  Mississippi,  however,  washes  away  so  many  crops  when  over- 
flowing that-  it  is  very  destructive;  hence  dikes  have  been  built  to 
protect  the  land  near  its  mouth.  There  is  plenty  of  rain  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  the  overflow  of  the  river  is  not  needed  to  water  the  crops. 

Question  the  pupils  as  to  why  some  streams  are  swifter  than  others. 
Which  wear  away  the  soil  faster,  the  swift  or  the  slow  streams?  Which 
are  most  valuable  for  furnishing  water  power?  What,  if  any,  mills  or 
factories  in  the  vicinity  are  nm  in  this  way?  Bring  out  the  fact 
that  rivers  and  lakes  furnish  a  cheap  means  of  transportation;  cite  as 
examples  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

80.  Third  Week.  Tea,ch  the  pupils  by  observation  the  meaning  of 
an  island,  gulf,  bay,  strait,  lake,  slope,  divide,  plains  and  hills.  If  one 
has  a  relief  map,  let  the  pupils  study  it  until  they  understand  what  it 
means.  On  it  let  them  find  gulfs,  bays,  lakes,  motmtains,  and  other 
familiar  forms.  Let  the  class  make  models  on  the  sand  table.  A  map 
of  the  neighborhood  may  be  drawn  showing  the  land  and  water  forms  in 
it.    Study  the  map  of  the  state,  noting  these  same  features. 

Have  exercises  to  keep  the  directions  well  in  mind. 

81.  Fourth  Week.  B^;in  a  special  study  of  the  history  of  the 
locality.  Tell  of  the  Indians  who  originally  inhabited  the  state,  and  of 
the  tribes  which  lived  in  the  county.  Discuss  any  Indian  relics  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  relate  any  reliable  Indian  stories  connected  with  the 
locality. 

Tell  of  the  first  white  people  to  settle  in  the  state;  how  they  came, 
where  they  settled,  what  troubles  they  encotmtered,  and  what  they 
accomplished. 

MAY 

32.  riret  Week.  Take  up  the  study  of  the  school  district,  or  of 
the  village  or  city  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Tell  the  story  of  the 
first  settler,  if  it  is  known,  where  the  first  house  was  built  and  how  it 
was  constructed.  Describe  the  country  at  that  time.  What  was  the 
nearest  town?  How  far  away  was  it?  What  industries  developed? 
Why?    What  helped  them  to  prosper? 

38.  Second  Week.  Study  the  history  of  the  first  school  in  the 
neighborhood  or  the  cotmty.  Where  was  it?  By  whom  started?  Who 
were  the  early  teachers?  How  many  pupils  were  there?  Tell  any 
interesting  stories  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  school.  What 
schools  were  afterwards  built? 
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What  attracted  people  to  this  part  of  the  country?  Why  did  so 
many  people  finally  settle  here? 

34.  Third  Week.  Discuss  the  early  products;  how  they  were 
marketed,  and  the  amounts  received  for  them.  How  these  do  compare 
with  conditions  at  present?  What  kind  of  roads  were  they  in  the  early 
days?    What  kinds  of  conveyances  and  teams? 

How  were  mails  brought  to  the  early  settlers?  How  often  did  this 
arrive?  When  was  the  first  railroad  built?  What  changes  did  this 
occasion? 

85.  Fourth  Week.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  need  of  towns.  Why 
do  people  take  products  to  town  to  sell  instead  of  exchanging  with 
neighbors?  What  do  merchants  do  with  the  farm  products  they  buy? 
To  what  large  city  are  many  of  them  sent?  How  is  each  one  shipped? 
What  are  the  products  marketed  from  the  svirroimding  country? 

Begin  a  study  of  the  state.  With  the  map  of  the  United  States 
before  them,  let  the  class  locate  the  state  in  which  they  live.  Let 
them  learn  the  states  that  bound  it  and  name  largest  rivers;  let  them 
find  where  they  rise  and  into  what  they  empty.  Locate  any  mountains, 
and  note  the  general  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  state. 

JUNE 

86.  First  Week.  Discuss  the  industries  of  the  state  and  the  reasons 
for  their  being  pursued.  Study  carefully  the  most  important  of  them, 
provided  they  are  not  the  same  as  the  local  ones  previously  studied. 

87.  Second  Week.  Let  the  pupils  find  on  the  map  some  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  state.  Let  them  tell  their  location.  See 
if  the  class  can  think  from  the  situation  of  these  towns  what  helped 
to  make  them  as  large  as  they  are.  Tell  the  pupils  anything  of  special 
interest  about  these  cities.    Let  them  learn  the  name  of  the  capital  dty. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


1.  FliBt  Lessons.  Pupils  in  the  second  grade  will  be  inter- 
ested in  short  stories  of  heroes,  provided  they  are  well  told,  and 
they  will  remember  some  of  the  facts.  These  stories,  there- 
fore, make  a  good  introduction  to  the  history  work  of  the  next 
grade.  The  stories  of  Greek  heroes  and  of  American  patriots 
are  suitable  for  this  work.  Good  subject  matter  may  be  found 
in  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans  by  Baldwin. 
See  also  the  biographies  of  Daniel  Boone,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Robert  Fulton  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  reading  lessons  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  discussion 
of  Indian  life,  and  possibly  the  life  of  other  primitive  peoples. 
If  so,  such  lessons  should  be  given  on  these  topics  as  will 
give  the  children  a  good  idea  of  the  people  under  discussion. 
Follow  the  plan  of  the  illustrative  lessons  given  below. 

2.  Modes  of  Travel,  (a)  Purpose  of  Lesson.  The  aim 
of  the  lesson  is  to  have  the  child  see  how  our  present  means 
of  traveling  have  developed  from  those  most  primitive; 
how  our  convenient  transportation  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
observations  and  inventions  of  the  savage,  barbarian  and  other 
peoples,  ages  before  us.     (See  illustrations  on  page  51.) 

(b)  Method.  Let  the  child  tell  what  he  would  do  along 
the  line  of  travel,  tmder  certain  conditions.  Show  how 
necessity  caused  each  improvement.  As  the  story  is  told, 
write  it  on  the  blackboard  and  illustrate  primitive  means. 
Make  yourself  draw  at  the  board.  Have  the  children  write 
on  paper  the  stories  of  the  different  inventions. 

49 
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(c)  Objects  for  Study,  (i)  Steam  engine  of  today — 
story  of  Robert  Fulton;  (2)  steamboat;  (3)  bicycles;  (4) 
horseless  carriages  or  automobiles;  (5)  aeroplanes.  Make  a 
word  picture  of  the  future,  mentioning  possible  inventions. 

(d)  History.  Man  first  traveled  on  foot;  he  saw  wood 
float  on  water;  he  wished  to  fish  or  cross  streams  and  used 
(i)  a  log;  (2)  a  raft  of  logs;  (3)  a  raft  with  sides  of  logs; 
(4)  the  hollow  tnmk  of  a  tree;  (5)  wood  burned  hollow  for 
canoes,  as  he  had  done  for  cooking  utensils;  he  learned  that 
light  boats  were  better  than  heavy  ones  and  (6)  used  bark; 
then  (7)  bark  and  skins,  making  what  we  know  as  the  canoe. 
He  wished  to  go  down  the  river  and  take  his  family  a  long 
distance,  and  so  made  a  raft  or  boat  with  a  stiaw  top  for 
shelter,  shaping  it  like  a  roof,  with  screens  of  straw.  He 
became  tired  after  much  rowing,  and  he  also  wished  to  go 
faster.  Then  he  saw  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  boat,  on 
himself  and  on  broad,  flat  surfaces,  and  invented  the  sail- 
boat. •  After  many  improvements  on  the  sailboat  and  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  its  use,  the  use  of  steam  was  discovered; 
then  followed  cotmtless  inventions  and  improvements  on 
the  steamboat. 

On  the  desert  the  camel  was  used.  The  camel  could  do 
without  water  for  a  long  time;  the  sand  and  heat  would 
not  unfit  him  for  work,  and  it  was  good  for  traveling  and 
carrying  burdens. 

In  the  mountainous  countries  the  donkey  was  used,  as 
he  was  sure-footed,  slow  and  easily  fed. 

In  the  cold  countries  man  used  snowshoes,  sledges  and 
dogs,  for  these  would  help  him  to  slide  easily  over  the  snow. 

In  southern  coimtries  the  palanquin  and  sedan-chair  were 
used,  as  well  as  slaves  and  jinrikishas,  as  aids  in  traveling. 

In  many  countries  the  wheelbarrow  was  used  for  trans- 
portation. 

First  there  were  wheels  without  spokes,  made  of  solid 
wood,  soon  followed  by  inventions  of  spokes  and  tires; 
then  came  ox-carts,  coaches  and  carriages.  Ox-carts  with 
rude,    spokeless   wheels   are    still    used   in    some   countries. 


PRIMITIVE    MODES    OF   TRANSPORTATION 

).  A  ride  in  China  2.  Sedan  chair  3.  Indian  porter 

4.  Stage  coach  5.  Old-style  ox  cart 
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There  was  a  great  length  of  time  between  the  invention  of 
coaches,  street  cars  and  steam  cars;  then  came  improve- 
ments on  steam  engines,  and  finally  the  use  of  electricity 
was  discovered.  Make  clear  the  advantages  of  our  present 
means  of  transportation. 

3.  Indian  Life:  The  Story  of  Hiawatha,  (a)  Introduction. 
Hiawatha,  a  little  Indian  boy,  lived  with  his  grandmother, 
Nokomis,  in  a  wigwam  by  the  shining  Big  Sea  Water.  In  front 
of  the  wigwam  were  the  waters  Gitche  Gumee,  and  behind 
rose  the  dark  and  gloomy  forest  of  pine  and  fir  trees. 

Nokomis  was  old,  and  she  took  care  of  little  Hiawatha. 
His  cradle  was  made  from  a  linden  tree.  It  was  bedded 
with  soft  moss  and  rushes  and  was  very  soft  and  comfortable. 
Sometimes  while  Hiawatha  was  in  his  cradle  in  the  wigwam 
he  was  very  fretful,  and  Nokomis  would  say  to  him,  **Hush, 
the  Bear  will  hear  thee."  She  then  called  him  a  little  owlet 
and  stilled  his  wail  by  singing  **Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet." 
(See  Indian  Lullaby,  page  380.) 

Nokomis  taught  Hiawatha  about  the  stars  and  northern 
lights,  the  water,  the  forest,  the  birds  and  other  animals. 
As  Hiawatha  and  his  grandmother  sat  at  the  door  of  their 
wigwam  in  the  evening,  they  often  thought  of  the  shining 
lights  in  the  heavens  and  of  the  sotmds  of  the  trees,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "Minnewawa!" 

One  day  as  Hiawatha  stood  at  the  door  of  the  wigwam, 
he  noticed  many  beautiful  colors  in  the  sky,  and  Nokomis 
then  told  him  the  story  of  the  rainbow.  The  flowers  of  the 
forest  and  shore  are  very  beautiful,  because  they  are  of  many 
colors.  While  they  fade  on  earth,  they  do  not  perish.  They 
blossom  in  the  rainbow,  which  is  the  heaven  of  the  flowers. 

Hiawatha  loved  the  birds,  and  he  soon  learned  their 
language.  He  called  them  his  little  chickens.  He  soon 
learned  the  language  of  the  beavers  and  how  they  built 
their  lodges;  where  the  squirrels  hid  the  acorns;  how  the 
reindeer  ran  so  swiftly,  and  why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid. 

lagoo,  who  had  been  a  great  traveler,  often  visited  Hia- 
watha.    He  taught  him  many  things,  among  them  how  to 
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use  the  bow  and  arrow.  Hiawatha  went  hunting  one  day 
and  killed  a  deer.  Later  they  had  a  feast,  and  a  coat  was 
made  for  Hiawatha  of  the  skin. 

(b)  The  Indian's  Dress.  The  way  the  Indians  dress 
depends  on  where  they  live,  and  also  upon  the  civilization. 
Near  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona,  the  women  in  some 
of  the  tribes  made  skirts  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  cotton- 
wood  trees,  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  strips  of  bark,  reach- 
ing below  the  knees,  were  often  split  to  resemble  fringe. 

One  of  the  first  changes  in  the  costumes  of  Indians  made 
after  coming  in  contact  with  civilization  was  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  women's  skirts.  A  great  many  of  the  Indians 
still  wrap  their  highly  colored  blankets  around  them.  Some 
of  these  blankets  are  called  Navajo  blankets.  We  use  them 
on  our  cots. 

Their  shoes  are  called  moccasins,  and  some  of  them  are 
made  from  the  fibers  of  the  Yucca,  while  others  are  of  skin 
covered  with  beads.  Some  wear  sandals,  which  are  fastened 
to  their  feet  by  thongs.  The  Mexican  Indians  wear  cotton 
and  other  fibers.  Mantles  and  other  forms  of  apparel  also 
appear  to  have  been  in  use,  while  feather  robes  were  not 
imcommon.  These,  however,  were  ceremonial,  and  indic- 
ative of  rank. 

The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  jewelry,  such  as  necklaces, 
beads,  earrings,  etc.  Painting  is  common  to  all  Indians. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  applied  red  coloring  matter  to  the 
line  exposed  by  parting  the  hair,  and  the  women  and  girls 
frequently  colored  their  cheeks  red  to  enhance  their  beauty. 

(c)  The  Houses.  Most  of  the  Indisms  lived  in  tents, 
which  they  called  wigivams.  The  outside  was  usually  deco- 
rated with  paintings.  As  the  Indians  of  North  America  were 
and  are  living  in  several  diflferent  stages  of  culture,  their 
architecture  would  naturally  present  a  wide  range  of  house 
structure.  Indism  house  structure  may  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  material  of  which  the  houses  are  made,  into  four 
groups;  first,  temporary  or  bark  shelters,  and  skin  tents; 
second,  wooden  structures,  third,  earth  huts  with  a  frame- 
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work   of   timber,    and   snow   huts;   fourth,    the   permanent 
stone  structures. 

They  really  have  no.  furniture,  as  they  always  sit  on  the 
ground.  Their  beds  are  on  the  groimd.  The  cooking  is 
done  out  of  doors  over  a  fire.  Three  sticks  are  put  in  the 
groimd  a  certain  distance  apart,  forming  a  triangular  space 
at  the  bottom.  These  come  together  at  the  top  and  are 
fastened  securely.  The  kettle  is  himg  from  this,  and  a  fire 
is  built  imder  it.  The  Indians  have  an  easy  life,  working 
very  little. 

(d)  The  Indian  Baby.  The  Indian  baby,  called  a  pap- 
poose,  is  very  interesting.  It  is  put  in  a  cradle  most  beauti- 
fully made  by  its  mother.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  work  to  weave  the  grasses  and  other  materials,  to  put 
on  the  beads  and  make  it  look  pretty  for  the  pappoose. 
The  Indian  baby  is  laid  upon  a  board  and  fastened  to  it 
on  his  back.  This  board  is  hung  in  a  tree  and  the  baby 
is  very  happy.  The  Indism  mother  is  as  fond  of  her  baby 
as  the  white  mother  is  of  hers.  The  board  that  the  baby 
is  fastened  to  is  covered  with  soft  skins. 

In  our  niu^ery  rhymes  we  read  of  a  certain  "  Baby  Bunt- 
ing, whose  father  went  a-himting,  to  fetch  a  rabbit  skin 
to  wrap  the  Baby  Bunting  in.**  This  is  what  the  Indian 
does.  He  finds  deer  skins  or  matting,  or  soft  bark  from 
trees  when  he  cannot  get  skins,  and  the  mother  stuffs  the 
little  cradle  with  soft  grass  or  moss.  The  Indian  baby  is 
very  comfortable,  and  he  will  cry  to  go  back  to  his  cradle. 

(e)  Work.  The  Indian  women  work  and  the  men  fish, 
fight,  hunt,  etc.  The  boy  is  spoiled,  doing  just  as  he  pleases. 
He  has  no  toys  except  a  ball  and  a  kite.  His  instincts  are 
destructive,  killing  birds  or  snaring  them,  and  robbing  their 
nests;  yet  with  all  this  want  of  education,  the  boy  finds 
much  of  his  experience  very  useful. 

The  Indian  girl  helps  her  mother  in  many  ways.  She 
embroiders,  sews  skins  of  animals,  and  decorates  many 
articles  with  beads.  The  girls  play  house  with  their  dolls. 
They  imitate  the  ways  of  their  elders. 
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The  Indians  are  a  very  interesting  class  of  people  to 
study.  Years  ago  they  were  at  war  most  of  the  time.  Now 
they  are  more  peaceful  and  imitate  civilized  people. 

(f)  Modes  op  Transportation.  In  the  absence  of 
wheeled  vehicles,  transportation  by  land  during  the  sum- 
mer months  was  on  the  backs  of  men  and  women.  The 
dog  lent  a  meager  aid  as  a  pack  animal,  carrying  about  one- 
hundred  pounds.  In  winter  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  and 
men  were  the  primitive  bearers  of  burden.  The  first  pas- 
senger train  of  the  continent  was  a  procession  of  Indian 
women  with  their  children  strapped  on  their  backs  on  cradle 
boards.     The  canoe  of  birch  bark  was  also  used. 

(g)  Indian  Amusements.  The  Indian  home  life  is  a 
constant  roimd  of  dancing,  feasting  and  pla3ring  games. 
Some  of  the  dances,  formerly  common,  had  no  special  signif- 
icance; some  were  religious,  others  of  a  pantomimic  or 
dramatic  character.  Throwing  or  shooting  at  a  target  with 
tomahawk,  knife,  bow  and  arrow,  and  later  with  guns  or  pistols, 
was  much  practised.  There  were  numerous  games  played 
with  bones.  Among  the  boys,  shooting  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  walking  upon  stilts,  throwing  stones  from  slings, 
were  common  amusements. 

4.  Books  for  Teachers.  Besides  periodicals,  three  classes 
of  books  are  'valuable  to  the  teacher  of  geography — ^books 
of  travel,  books  suitable  for  the  pupils  to  read  and  books 
on  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Those  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  are  so  numerous  that  no  list  of  them  is 
attempted,  but  a  few  of  those  most  helpful  to  the  teacher 
are  here  given: 

Seven  Little  Sisters;  Ten  Bays  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now. 
Jane  Andrews.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Home  Geography.  H.  W.  Fairbanks.  Educational  Publishing 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Child  and  Nature,    Alexander  Frye.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans.  Baldwin. 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  the  Teaching  of  Geography.  Holtz. 
MacMillan  Co..  New  York,  Chicago. 
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5.  TfP0  Stadias.  Children  in  the  primary  grades  are 
easily  interested  in  primitive  life  and  one  of  the  best  means 
of  developing  a  permanent  interest  in  history  is  the  history 
story,  including  biography.  The  stories  should  be  simple 
and  confined  to  such  facts  and  events  as  the  pupils  of  these 
grades  can  understand.  The  following  stories  are  designed 
to  assist  the  teacher  in  the  application  of  this  method  of 
teaching  history  in  the  primary  grades. 

(i)  Study  the  story  until  you  can  tell  it  freely,  and  in  an 
animated  and  interesting  style. 

(2)  If  the  story  is  too  long  for  one  lesson,  divide  it 
logically  into  sections  and  tell  one  section  at  a  time. 

(3)  Follow  the  telling  of  the  story  with  questions  to 
bring  out  the  principal  points. 

(4)  In  review  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  the  story,  but  do  not 
make  this  exercise  tedious. 

THE   STORY  OF   DANIEL   BOONE 

(a)  Boyhood.  Long  before  the  b^;inning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  when  nearly  all  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  was  a  wilderness, 
where  no  white  men  lived,  a  baby  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  near  Philadelphia,  whose  name  was  to  become  known  and 
honored  all  through  the  country.  This  baby  was  Daniel  Boone.  When 
he  was  only  a  young  lad,  Daniel  attracted  attention.  *He  liked  to  steal 
away  into  the  woods  where  he  would  remain  for  hours  with  the  trees, 
wild  flowers,  birds  and  wild  animals  for  company.  Before  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  he  would  take  his  rifle  and  wander  far  in  the  forest  with- 
out any  thought  of  fear,  or  of  being  unable  to  find  his  way  back  to  his 
home.  He  usually  returned  with  a  good  supply  of  small  game,  such  as 
squirrels  and  rabbits,  and  occasionally  he  shot  a  fierce  panther.  So 
great  was  his  love  for  the  forest  that  he  built  a  little  log  cabin  in  the 
wilderness  three  miles  from  any  house  and  there  he  would  stay  for 
days,  with  nothing  but  his  rifle  for  protection. 

When  Daniel  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  family  moved  to 
Holman's  Ford,  on  the  Yadkin  River  in  North  Carolina.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful,  yet  rugged  mountain  scenery,  Daniel  grew  to  young 
manhood.  He  often  gazed  longingly  at  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
moimtains  between  him  and  the  setting  sun  and  wondered  what  sort  of 
a   coimtry  lay   beyond.     He   went   on   long  hunting  excursions,   from 
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which  he  returned  laden  with  furs.  Other  families  came  and  the  little 
settlement  grew  from  year  to  year.  Boone  married  Rebecca  Bryan, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  their  neighbors.  He 
built  a  log  cabin  some  distance  from  the  settle- 
ment, and  here  he  dwelt  with  his  wife,  but  his 
heart  longed  for  the  depths  of  the  fewest. 

(b)  Early  Expeditions.  Boone  was  a 
quiet  affectionate  man,  and  was  beloved  by  his 
family.  He  had  cleared  a  good  farm  out  of 
what  was  forest  and  all  the  wants  of  the  fam- 
ily were  abundantly  supplied.  He  was  now 
thirty-five  years  old  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  man 
of  even  temper,  never  sad,  and  never  over 
joyous,  but  always  wearing  a  pleasant  smile. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  a  leader  in  everything 
about  the  great  forest.  Absolutely  without 
fear,  with  a  knowledge  and  skill  in  woodcraft 
far  beyond  those  of  any  Indian,  and  perfectly 
at  home  in  the  wildest  mountain  regions,  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem  wherever  he  was 
known. 

One  day  John  Finley,  a  man  who  had 
crossed  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  came  to  his^ 
home,  and  told  of  the  wonderful  country  to 
the  west  For  several  years  Boone  had  been 
restless.  He  longed  to  go  farther  into  the 
forest  and  dwell  apart  from  men.  Now  his 
sons  were  old  enough  to  help  care  for  the  farm,  and,  fired  by  the  stories 
told  by  Finley,  he  determined  to  explore  the  great  region  beyond  the 
mountains.  A  company  of  six  men  was  organized  with  Boone  as  leader. 
Their  outer  garments  were  made  of  deer  skin,  their  underclothing  was 
of  coarse  woolen  cloth  and  moccasins  covered  their  feet.  They  were  to 
depend  upon  wild  game  for  food,  but  they  must  take  with  them  a 
good  supply  of  powder  and  bullets  which  had  to  be  carried  on  their 
backs,  because  there  were  no  paths  over  the  mountains  that  horses 
could  travel. 

With  this  simple  outfit,  on  a  beautiful  morning  of  the  first  of  May, 
1769,  this  little  company  set  out  on  their  500-mile  journey  into  the 
wilderness.  They  had  no  fear  of  wild  beasts  nor  Indians,  neither  did 
they  have  any  dread  of  the  long  journey  before  them.  Whenever  night 
overtook  them,  they  built  a  simple  shelter  with  their  axes,  made  a 
bonfire  over  which  they  cooked  their  evening  meal,  and  then  lay  down 
upon  a  bed  of  leaves  and  moss  and  slept  soimdly  imtil  morning.  After 
several  weeks,  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  Cimiberland  Mountains 
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Indian  attacks  day  and  night.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  fort  at  Boonsboro  and  the  bravery  and  skilful  leadership  of 
Daniel  Boone  during  these  years,  the  settlements  in  Kentucky  could  not 
have  been  maintained,  and  many  years  would  probably  have  passed 
before  white  men  again  entered  the  region. 

(e)  Last  Years.  Daniel  Boone  always  lived  as  far  away  from  civil- 
ization as  he  could,  and  he  knew  practically  nothing  of  the  legal  steps 
necessary  to  secure  title  to  his  land.  He  went  to  Kentucky  before 
anyone  claimed  the  land,  selected  his  location,  and  cleared  and  devel- 
oped his  farm.  He  naturally  believed  that  the  land  was  his  by  right 
of  possession,  and  one  can  imagine  his  surprise  when  one  day  the  sheriff 
came  and  told  him  that  he  had  no  title  to  his  farm  and  must  give  it  up. 
Boone  appealed  to  the  court,  but  he  was  no  match  for  the  lawyers  and 
the  court  decided  the  sheriff  was  right.  He  then  appealed  to  the  legis- 
lature, but,  notwithstanding  his  distinguished  services  to  Kentucky  and 
to  the  country,  he  was  granted  no  relief,  so  in  his  old  age  he  was  driven 
from  the  home  he  had  made  for  himself  and  his  family  and  where  he 
expected  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  and  contentment. 
Boone  felt  that  he  had  been  treated  very  tmjustly,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  him,  for  the  legislature  could  easily  have  given  him 
a  title  to  his  land. 

Boone  now  left  Kentucky  and  resided  for  a  time  in  Virginia. 
Meanwhile  his  youngest  son  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  settled 
upon  land  belonging  to  Spain,  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Louis. 
Longing  again  for  the  frontier,  the  father,  accompanied  by  his  good 
wife,  joined  the  son.  The  Spanish  governor  granted  him  8000  acres 
of  land  on  condition  that  within  a  year  he  should  build  a  house  upon  it 
and  have  the  grant  approved  by  the  authorities  in  New  Orleans. 
Neither  of  these  requirements  was  met,  and,  when  the  United  States 
purchased  Louisiana,  Boone  again  lost  his  land.  Congress,  however, 
made  him  a  grant  of  about  800  acres  in  another  locality,  which  greatly 
pleased  him. 

While  living  in  Missouri,  Boone  was  able  to  collect  a  sufficiently 
large  store  of  furs  by  his  hunting  expeditions  to  enable  him  to  pay 
all  his  debts,  and  he  aided  the  Spanish  government  in  quieting  Indian 
disturbances.  His  wife  died  in  18 13.  He  spent  his  last  years  in  the 
home  of  his  son,  and  was  known  for  his  many  acts  of  kindness.  He 
died  in  1820  when  eighty-six  years  of  age. 

In  1845  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  and  the  citizens  of  Frankfort 
combined  to  remove  the  remains  of  Boone  and  his  wife  to  the  beautiful 
Franklin  cemetery  near  Frankfort  and  but  a  few  miles  from  the  old 
fort  at  Boonsboro. 

He  was  the  greatest  of  American  pioneers  who  led  the  settlement 
pf  the  country  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
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BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN 

Children  in  the  third  grade  will  enjoy  the  complete  biographies  of 
some  men,  but  those  of  others  are  too  complex  in  parts  for  their  com- 
prehension. The  biography  of  Daniel  Boone  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  first  class,  and  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin  of  the  second.  The 
sketch  which  follows  includes  only  that  part  of  Franklin's  career  pre- 
ceding his  entry  upon  public  life.     The  remaining  portion  should  be 
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reserved  for  the  grammar  grades.  The  story  is  divided  into  sections, 
with  the  expectation  that  one  section  will  constitute  a  lesson.  Follow 
the  plan  given  for  the  study  of  Daniel  Boone. 
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(a)  Parentage  and  Boyhood.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  a  boy  who  became  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  America,  and  even 
in  the  wcwld.  You  have  probably  all  heard  his  name,  for  almost  every 
boy  and  girl  knows  something  about  Benjamin  Franklin.  Josiah 
Franklin,  Benjamin's  father,  moved  to  New  England  and  settled  in 
Boston  when  it  was  a  small  village.  Here  he  became  a  maker  of  soap 
and  candles,  or  what  was  at  that  time  known  as  a  taUow-candler  and 
soap-boiler.  The  family  included  seventeen  children,  and  Benjamin 
was  the  youngest  son.     You  see  he  never  lacked  for  playmates  at  home. 

As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  play  with  other  boys  in  the  village, 
Benjamin  became  a  leader  among  them.  He  was  full  of  life,  fun  and, 
like  most  boys  of  his  age,  mischief,  though  we  do  not  learn  that  he 
ever  did  anything  particularly  bad.  He  alwa3rs  liked  books,  and  when 
he  was  a  man,  he  said  that  he  could  not  remember  when  he  learned  to 
read,  because  he  learned  so  young. 

Mr.  Franklin  wanted  Benjamin  to  be  a  minister,  and  desired  to 
send  him  to  college,  so  when  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
school,  where  he  soon  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Mr.  Franklin, 
however,  soon  discovered  that  the  expense  of  so  large  a  family  would 
prevent  him  from  sending  Benjamin  to  college,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  he  was  taken  from  the  grammar  school  and  sent  to  a  school 
where  he  was  to  leam  writing  and  arithmetic.  It  was  easy  for  the  boy 
to  leam  to  write,  but  he  made  but  little  progress  in  arithmetic. 

When  ten  years  of  age,  Benjamin  was  taken  from  school  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  soap  and  candle  works.  He  ran  errands,  clipped  candle 
wicks,  filled  candle  molds,  and  did  many  other  things  that  a  boy  could 
do.  He  was  a  handy  lad,  doing  well  whatever  he  had  to  do,  but  he  had 
a  strong  dislike  for  the  business  and  an  equally  strong  desire  to  go  to 
sea.    To  this,  however,  his  father  strongly  objected. 

Benjamin  was  strong  and  active,  and  living  near  the  water,  he 
learned  to  swim  and  to  manage  boats.  When  in  a  boat  or  canoe  with 
the  other  boys,  he  was  considered  the  leader,  especially  in  case  of  any 
trouble.    Sometimes  he  led  the  boys  into  "scrapes"  as  he  called  them. 

There  was  a  marsh  that  bordered  the  mill  pond.  At  high  water 
the  boys  used  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  this  marsh  and  fish  for  minnows 
By  continual  tramping,  they  had  made  this  place  very  muddy.  Ben- 
jamin proposed  to  them  that  they  build  a  wharf  to  stand  upon.  Near 
by  was  a  pile  of  stones  which  had  been  hauled  there  for  the  foundation 
of  a  house.  In  the  evening  after  the  workmen  had  gone,  the  boys  met 
and  carried  the  stones  to  the  edge  of  the  marsh  and  made  their  wharf. 
The  next  day,  when  the  youngsters  were  found  out,  they  suffered  the 
punishment  that  was  customary  at  that  time  —  a  sound  flogging. 

(b)  Benjamin  Learns  the  Printer's  Trade.  Benjamin's  father 
feared  that  the  lad  would  run  away  and  go  to  sea — as  his  eldest  son  had 
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done  several  years  before,  so  he  took  frequent  walks  about  the  village 
with  Benjamin  to  show  him  the  different  trades,  hoping  that  he  might 
find  one  to  his  liking,  but  in  this  he  did  not  succeed,  and  Benjamin 
remained  in  the  soap  works. 

The  boy  was  fond  of  books  and  read  all  he  could  get.  This  led  his 
father  to  decide  to  make  a  printer  of  his  youngest  son.  When  Benjamin 
was  twelve,  his  brother  James,  who  had  learned  the  printer's  trade, 
returned  from  England  with  a  press  and  a  font  of  t)rpe.  The  boy  was 
bound  to  his  brother  by  an  agreement  which  required  him  to  work  as  an 
apprentice  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  he  was  to  be 
allowed  journeyman's  wages  during  the  last  year. 

Now  when  Benjamin  became  an  apprentice  he  was  placed  com- 
pletely imder  his  brother's  control.  The  master  was  obliged  to  board 
and  clothe  the  apprentice  and  to  teach  him  the  trade.  The  apprentice 
was  bound  to  obey  the  master's  will.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  brothers  failed  to  maintain  cordial  relations  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Benjamin  liked  his  work,  and  learned  rapidly.  He  soon  made  an 
arrangement  with  his  brother  whereby  he  agreed  to  board  himself  if 
James  would  give  him  one-half  the  money  that  he  was  paying  for  his 
board.  Benjamin  found  that  he  could  live  well  enough  on  one-half 
the  money  he  received,  and  he  used  the  balance  few  buying  books. 
Moreover,  the  new  plan  gave  him  valuable  time  for  reading  that  he 
could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  wnte  verses,  which  he  sometimes 
printed  and  sold  on  the  street,  the  protit,  of  course,  going  to  his  brother. 
One  of  these  ballads  had  a  good  sale,  and  Mr.  Franklin,  fearing  the  boy 
would  become  a  writer  of  verses,  ridiculed  his*  efforts  and  discouraged 
the  idea,  telling  Benjamin  that  verse  writers  were  usually  beggars.  In 
after  years,  Franklin  acknowledged  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  his 
father  saved  him  from  becoming  a  poet. 

However,  the  father's  criticism  did  not  discourage  the  boy  from 
becoming  a  writer.  He  used  every  opportunity  to  improve  his  language, 
by  reading  the  books  of  the  best  writers,  by  the  study  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  and  by  engaging  in  argument  with  his  companions,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  power  in  reasoning  and  in  expressing  himself. 

(c)  The  New  England  Courant.  When  Benjamin  had  been  with 
his  brother  about  three  years,  the  latter  began  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper  which  he  named  The  New  England  Courant.  This  was  the 
third  newspaper  published  in  the  English  Colonies.  Franklin  worked 
at  setting  the  type,  printed  the  sheets,  and  carried  the  papers  through 
the  streets  to  the  customers.  James  Franklin  had  a  number  of  friends 
who  wrote  regularly  for  his  paper,  and  since  some  of  them  were  inter- 
esting writers,  the  Courant  soon  became  popular  and  gained  a  goodly 
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number  of  subscribers.  These  men  frequently  met  in  the  printing  office 
to  discxiss  each  other's  articles  and  the  general  policy  of  the  paper. 
While  engaged  in  his  work,  Benjamin  listened  to  these  discussions  and 
gained  from  them  much  that  was  to  his  advantage.  He  decided  that 
he,  too,  would  write  for  the  Courant,  but  knew  that  his  brother  would 
never  accept  the  articles  if  he  knew  who  wrote  them,  so  he  disguised  his 
hand  and  slipped  his  article  imder  the  office  door,  without  any  signature. 
The  first  article  was  favorably  received  by  the  editor  and  his  friends,  but 
no  one  could  tell  who  wrote  it.  Other  articles  followed,  some  of  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  colony. 

Franklin  says  that  this  praise  turned  his  head,  and  he  revealed 
himself  as  the  writer  of  the  articles.  He  was  now  held  in  high  favor 
by  his  brother's  friends,  but  this  did  not  please  James,  who  thought  the 
young  apprentice  was  putting  on  airs,  and  getting  above  his  station. 

On  several  occasions  the  Courant  had  printed  articles  that  were  not 
pleasing  to  the  authorities.  Finally  one  article  appeared  that  gave 
offense  to  the  Assembly  or  General  Court.  James  Franklin  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  a  month.  During  this  term  Benjamin  had  the 
management  of  the  paper,  and  he  says  "he  made  bold  to  give  our 
rulers  some  rubs  in  it."  He  says  that  by  some  this  caused  him  to  be 
considered  as  "a  young  genius  who  had  a  turn  for  libelling  and  satire," 
When  James  was  released  from  prison  it  was  ordered  that  "James 
Franklin  no  longer  print  the  paper  called  The  New  England  Courant." 
In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  Franklin's  contract  for  apprentice- 
ship was  returned  to  him,  and  he  became  the  pt^blisher  of  the  paper, 
and  continued  in  that  relation  for  several  months. 

(d)  Seeking  His  Fortune.  Serious  differences  arose  between 
Benjamin  and  his  brother,  and  he  left  the  printing  office.  James  took 
good  care  that  Benjamin  should  not  obtain  employment  in  any  other 
printing  office  in  Boston,  so  he  decided  to  go  to  New  York.  He  sold 
some  of  his  books  to  provide  money  for  his  passage,  and  secretly  went 
on  board  a  ship  boimd  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  safely  at  the 
end  of  three  days.  He  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  three  hundred  miles 
from  home,  without  an  acquaintance,  and  with  but  little  money.  He 
was  tmable  to  find  employment  in  New  York,  but  was  directed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  the  only  printer  in  New  York  told  him  there  was 
an  opening.  Sending  the  chest  containing  his  clothing  by  sea,  Franklin 
started  for  Philadelphia  by  the  way  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Delaware 
River.  After  a  very  tiresome,  adventurous  journey  he  reached  the  town 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  weary  and  hungry.  In  his  Autobiography  he  de- 
scribes his  entrance  into  the  city  which  was  to  be  his  futiu"e  home,  and 
which  through  all  time  will  bear  the  evidence  of  his  achievements. 

"I  was  in  my  working-dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come  round 
by  sea.     I  was  dirty  from  my  journey;  my  pockets  were  stuffed  out 
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with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  I  knew  no  soul,  nor  where  to  kx>k  for 
lodging.  I  was  fatigued  with  traveling,  rowing,  and  want  of  rest,  I  was 
very  hungry;  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar, 
and  about  a  shilling  in  copper.  The  latter  I  gave  the  people  of  the 
boat  for  my  passage,  who  at  first  refused  it  on  account  of  my  rowing; 
but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it.  A  man  being  sometimes  more  gen- 
erous when  he  has  but  a  little  money  than  when  he  has  plenty,  perhaps 
through  fear  of  being  thought  to  have  but  little. 

"Then  I  walked  up  the  street,  gazing  about  till  near  the  market- 
house  I  met  a  boy  with  bread.  I  had  made  many  a  meal  on  bread, 
and  inquiring  where  he  got  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  baker's  he 
directed  me  to,  in  Second  Street,  and  asked  for  biscuit,  intending  such 
as  we  had  in  Boston;  but  they,  it  seems,  were  not  made  in  Philadelphia. 
Then  I  asked  for  a  three-penny  loaf,  and  was  told  they  had  none  such. 
So  not  considering  or  knowing  the  difference  of  money,  and  the  greater 
cheapness  nor  the  names  of  his  bread,  I  bade  him  give  me  three-penny 
worth  of  any  sort.  He  gave  me,  accordingly,  three  great  puffy  rolls. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity,  but  took  it,  and  having  no  room  in  my 
pockets,  walked  off  with  a  roll  under  each  arm,  and  eating  the  other. 
Thus  I  went  up  Market  Street  as  far  as  Fourth  Street,  passing  the  door 
of  Mr.  Read,  my  future  wife's  father;  when  she,  standing  at  the  door, 
saw  me,  and  thought  I  made,  as  I  certainly  did,  a  most  awkward, 
ridiculous  appearance." 

Franklin  soon  found  employment  in  Philadelphia.  He  knew  the 
printer's  trade  far  better  than  his  employers,  and  his  advancement  was 
rapid.  His  knowledge  of  books,  and  his  sober  and  industrious  habits, 
soon  enabled  him  to  make  a  number  of  valuable  acquaintances.  He 
went  to  board  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Read,  whose  daughter  he  afterward 
married.  Sir  William  Keith,  Governor  of  the  Province,  showed  him 
many  favors,  and  likewise  made  him  flattering  promises,  which,  however, 
he  failed  to  keep.  Governor  Keith  encouraged  Franklin  to  set  up  a 
printing  office  of  his  own,  and  promised  him  all  the  government  print- 
ing. Under  Keith's  encouragement,  Franklin  started  for  Boston  to 
obtain  from  his  father  a  loan  that  would  enable  him  to  purchase  the 
necessary  press  and  type. 

Within  seven  months  of  the  time  of  his  departure,  Franklin  was 
again  in  Boston,  where  he  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  everyone 
except  his  brother  James.  Governor  Keith  had  sent  Mr.  Franklin  a 
very  flattering  account  of  his  son's  work  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  father 
thought  the  boy-  too  yoimg  to  manage  a  business  for  himself,  and 
refused  the  loan. 

(e)  London.  When  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia  without  the 
money,  Governor  Keith  offered  to  loan  him  the  necessary  funds,  and 
suggested  that  he  go  to  London  and  purchase  his  outfit  there.     Unfor- 
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tunately,  Franklin  did  not  know  that  the  governor  was  hopelessly 
in  debt,  and  that  he  never  kept  his  promises.  Everything  pertaining 
to  the  enterprise  was  kept  secret,  because  neither  Franklin  nor  the 
governor  wanted  the  other  printers  to  suspect* them  of  setting  up  a  new 
printing  office.  For  this  reason  Franklin  had  not  told  his  friends,  so 
they  had  not  forewarned  him  against  the  governor.  Several  times  before 
the  ship  on  which  he  was  to  take  passage  sailed,  he  asked  Keith  for 
the  money  he  had  promised,  but  each  time  he  was  put  off  with  some 
excuse.  Finally  Keith  told  him  that  he  would  send  letters  of  credit 
by  the  ship's  mail,  which  would  enable  him  to  purchase  his  outfit. 
Having  full  confidence  in  the  governor's  integrity,  Franklin  sailed  for 
London.  When  he  reached  his  destination,  what  was  his  astonishment 
to  find  that  the  governor  had  utterly  failed  to  keep  his  promise. 

During  the  voyage,  Franklin  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Denham, 
a  merchant  from  Philadelphia,  and  they  formed  a  life-long  friendship. 
Franklin  soon  found  work  and  remained  in  London  for  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half.  During  this  time,  he  formed  many  acquaintances  who, 
in  the  years  that  followed,  were  of  great  service  to  him.  From  his  own 
account  of  this  period,  it  would  seem  that  he  lived  a  gay  life,  and  spent 
his  money  as  fast  as  he  earned  it.  The  only  letter  he  wrote  Miss  Read, 
to  whom  he  was  engaged,  was  one  telling  her  that  he  would  not  return 
for  a  long  time.  However,  his  better  judgment  showed  him  the  folly 
of  his  manner  of  life,  and  he  began  to  save  money  to  pay  his  passage 
back  to  Philadelphia.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Denham  was  selecting  a  stock 
of  merchandise  with  which  to  open  a  new  store.  He  urged  Franklin 
to  return  and  engage  in  business 
with  him.  To  this  proposition  the 
young  man  readily  assented.  lie  at 
once  gave  up  his*  work  in  the  print- 
ing office,  assisted  Mr.  Denham  in 
collecting  his  stock  of  goods,  and 
became  his  bookkeeper  and  gen- 
eral assistant  in  the  new  store  in 
Philadelphia. 

(f)  In  Business  for  Himself. 
The  store  prospered,  and  Franklin 
was  succeeding  admirably  in  his 
new  calling,  when  both  Mr.  Denham 
and  himself  were  taken  ill  of  pneu- 
monia. Mr.  Denham  died,  and 
Franklin's  recovery  was  doubtful 
for  a  nimiber  of  weeks.  The  store 
was  sold  to  other  parties,  and  Franklin  returned  to  his  former 
trade.     In  a  short  time  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  young  man 
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named  Meredith,  who  furnished  the  money  to  purchase  their  outfit 
and  they  began  business  for  themselves.  Meredith  soon  became  tired 
of  the  business,  and  Franklin  borrowed  the  money  to  buy'  him  out. 

The  business  prospered  from  the  beginning.  Franklin  was  the  best 
printer  in  the  city.  He  worked  early  and  late,  was  strictly  honest 
in  all  his  dealings,  and  lived  very  economically.  In  1729  he  bought  a 
paper  from  a  printer  who  was  about  to  fail,  and  changed  the  name  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Franklin's  ability  as  a  writer,  and  his  skill  as 
a  printer,  soon  made  the  Gazette  the  leading  paper  of  the  city.  He 
added  a  stationery  store  and  later  a  book  store  to  his  business.  About 
this  time  he  was  married,  and  his  wife  was  a  great  help  to  him.  He 
often  trundled  his  papers  through  the  streets  in  a  wheelbarrow.  His 
breakfast  consisted  of  porridge  which  he  says  he  ate  out  of  a  three- 
penny bowl  with  a  pewter  spoon,  until  one  morning  his  wife  surprised 
him  with  a  china  bowl  and  a  silver  spoon.  Her  explanation  for  this 
extravagance  was  that  she  thought  her  husband  deserved  as  good  a 
bowl  and  spoon  as  were  used  by  most  of  his  neighbors. 

(g)  The  Junto  Club.  Some  time  before  he  engaged  in  business 
for  himself,  Franklin  and  a  number  of  other  young  men  formed  a 
debating  society,  which  they  named  the  Junto  Club.  For  many  years 
he  was  the  leading  spirit  of  this  society,  and  it  was  finally  developed 
into  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  first  organization  of  the 
kind  in  America.  Under  Franklin's  leadership,  the  Junto  Club  started  a 
subscription  library,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  great  public 
library  of  Philadelphia,  with  nearly  a  half  million  volumes.  Should 
you  ever  visit  the  building,  look  for  the  following  inscription: 

Be  it  remembered 

in  honor  of  the  Philadelphia  youth 

(then  chiefly  artificers) 

that  inMDCCXXXI 

they  cheerfully, 

at  the  instance  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 

one  of  their  nvunber, 

instituted  the  Philadelphia  Library 

which,  though  small  at  first, 

is  become  highly  valuable  and  extensively  useful, 

and  which  the  walls  of  this  edifice 

are  now  destined  to  contain  and  preserve: 

the  first  stone  of  whose  foundation 

was  here  placed 
the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  1789. 

(h)  The  Almanac.  In  1732  Franklin  began  the  publication  of 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  which  continued  for  twenty-five  years.     The 
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almanac  purported  to  be  written  by  one  Richard  Saunders,  who  signed 
his  name  as  "Poor  Richard"  or 

poor 

R.  Saunders. 
Each  issue  contained  many  pithy  sayings,   which  made  it  very 
popular.     Some    of   these    sayings   have    become    household    proverbs. 
Here  are  a  few  that  all  boys  and  girls  should  remember: 

Light  purse,  heavy  heart. 

Great  talkers,  little  doers. 

He  is  ill  clothed  that  is  bare  of  virtue. 

There  is  no  little  enemy. 

The  heart  of  the  fool  is  in  his  mouth,  but  the  mouth  of  the  wise 
man  is  in  his  heart. 

Without  justice  courage  is  weak. 

Better  slip  with  the  foot  than  tongue. 

Do  good  to  thy  friend  to  keep  him,  to  thy  enemy  to  gain  him. 

The  poor  man  must  walk  to  get  meat  for  his  stomach,  the  rich  man 
to  get  a  stomach  for  his  meat. 

Since  thou  art  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away  one  hour. 

None  but  the  well-bred  man  knows  how  to  confess  a  fault,  or 
acknowledge  himself  in  error. 

Hear  no  ill  of  a  friend,  nor  speak  any  of  an  enemy. 

If  you  would  keep  your  secret  from  an  enemy,  tell  it  not  to  a 
friend. 

He  that  hath  a  Trade,  hath  an  Estate. 

He  that  sows  thorns  should  not  go  barefoot. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  yet  fools  will  learn  in  no  other. 

Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them. 

He  is  not  well  bred,  that  cannot  bear  ill-breeding  in  others. 

Trouble  springs  from  idleness;  Toil  from  Ease. 

Laziness  travels  so  slowly  that  Poverty  soon  overtakes  him. 

Note:  The  chart  of  Franklin's  activities  covers  the  period  of  his 
entire  life.  While  it  is  not  wise  to  dwell  upon  his  public  services  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades,  brief  mention  of  them  may  be  made.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  better  for  the  teacher  to  sketch  upon  the  blackboard  or 
large  paper  only  those  pictures  which  are  associated  with  the  events  of 
his  early  life. 

ROBBRT  FULTON  AND  THE  STEAMBOAT 

(a)  Plan.  Begin  this  story  by  finding  out  what  the  pupils  already 
know  about  the  steam  engine  and  the  steamboat.  Someone  may  have  a 
toy  engine  that  can  be  brought  to  school  and  used  to  show  how  the 
steam  operates  it. 
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Unless  the  pupils  have  seen  a  steamboat,  pictures  of  such  boats  are 
necessary.  In  describing  a  modem  steamship,  dwell  only  on  the  main 
features,  omitting  details,  or  the  children  will  become  confused. 

In  telling  the  story,  show  how  the  steamboat  was  developed  from 
the  common  row  boat.  Make  good  use  of  the  accompanying  illtistra- 
tions  to  show  the  steps  in  the  development. 

(b)  Fulton.  Robert  Fulton,  who  is  given  credit  for  inventing  the 
steamboat,  was  bom  in  Little  Britain,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  son 
of  an  Irish  tailor.  Bob  did  not  care  for  books,  but  he  was  ingenious 
and  liked  to  make  things.  It  is  told  that  he  made  his  own  pencils 
to  write  with  and  that  he  made  rockets  for  his  foiuth  of  July  celebra- 
tions. With  other  boys,  he  used  to  go  fishing  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat. 
Fulton  got  tired  of  pushing  the  boat  with  poles,  so  he  made  some  paddle 
wheels  to  turn  with  cranks.  The  contrivance  worked  well  and  was  the 
first  step  toward  the  steamboat  which  he  built  on  the  Hudson  River 
some  years  later.  He  was  fourteen  yeai^  old  when  he  contrived  the 
paddle  wheels. 

When  Fulton  was  seventeen  he  became  a  portrait  painter  and 
five  years  later  he  went  to  Europe  to  study  art.  He  was,  however, 
more  interested  in  inventions  than  in  portraits,  and  he  made  several 
before  returning  to  the  United  States.  One  of  these  was  a  boat  that 
was  to  nm  under  water  and  to  be  used  in  time  of  war  to  destroy  the 
ships  of  the  enemy.  This  boat  was  not  successful,  but  it  was  the  fore- 
nmner  of  the  submarine  boat  which  now  is  found  in  the  navies  of  all 
great  nations. 

(c)  The  Steamboat.  While  in  Paris,  Fulton  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  American  minister  to  France,  who 
was  interested  in  the  construction  of  a  practical  steamboat.  Fulton 
formed  a  partnership  with  Livingston,  and  built  his  first  steamboat  on 

the  River  Seine.  The  frame 
was  so  weak  that  the  boat 
broke  under  the  weight  of  the 
engine  and  sank. 

Fulton  then  made  a  con- 
tract with  James  Watt  of  Eng- 
land to  make  a  steam  engine  for 
him  after  his  own  plans,  and  he 
and  Livingston  went  to  New 
York,  and  began  the  construc- 
tion of  a  boat  which  they  ex- 
pected this  engine  to  drive  up  and  down  the  Hudson  River. 

Several  attempts  to  build  a  steamboat  had  already  been  made, 
but  none  had  been  successful. 

John  Fitch,   who  is  described  as  a  worthless  tinker  that  earned 
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his  living  making  buttons  out  of  old  brass  kettles,  had  invented  a 
boat  which  ran  successfully  for  several  weeks  on  the  Delaware  River. 
Fitch  used  oars  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  these  oars  were  operated 
by  a  steam  engine.  His  machinery  was  too  complicated  to  be  successful. 
Another  man  tried  to  propel  a  boat  by  forcing  water  out  at  the  stem  by 
means  of  a  pump  operated  by  an  engine,  but  the  pump  boat  was  a  dead 
failure.  At  this  time  the  world  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  forth-coming 
of  a  steamboat  that  would  be  commercially  practical. 

Fulton  had  not  forgotten  the 
old  flat  boat,  and  the  paddle 
wheels  which  moved  it  so  success- 
fully on  his  fishing  excursions.  He 
now  planned  to  make  a  large  boat 
with  large  paddle  wheels  which 
were  to  be  operated  by  a  steam 
engine.  The  Clermont,  for  so  the 
boat  was  named,  was,  for  the 
times,  a  large  boat,  being  one  hundred  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide, 
and  seven  feet  deep.  The  paddle  wheels  were  fifteen  feet  in  diameter 
and  the  boards  forming  the  paddles  were  four  feet  long. 

To  the  people  of  that  day,  as  you  can  imagine,  the  Clermont  was 
a  strange  looking  craft,  and  the  builders  were  subjected  to  all  manner 
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of  ridicule.     If  we  wonder  at  this,  let  us  remember  that,  not  only  had  a 
steamboat  never  been  heard  of,  but  only  a  few  people  had  ever  seen  a 
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steam  engine.  When  the  engine  was  placed  in  the  boat,  those  who  saw 
it  had  no  idea  of  its  use.    The  boat  was  nick-named  Fulton's  Folly, 

Finally  the  boat  was  completed,  and  the  builders  announced 
through  the  New  York  papers  that  it  would  start  for  Albany  at  6:30  on 
Friday  morning,  August  4,  1807.  There  were  but  few  passengers,  for 
most  people  did  not  believe  the  boat  would  ever  reach  Albany,  and 
others  expected  some  terrible  accident  to  befall  the  boat  and  all  who 
embarked  upon  her.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with  people 
who  were  curious  about  this  new  invention.  They  marvelled  at  the 
column  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  funnel,  and  wondered  how  the  boat 
could  ascend  the  river  against  the  current  and  a  strong  wind  then 
blowing  down  the  stream.  At  last  all  was  ready;  the  order  was  given; 
the  steam  was  ttu*ned  on  and  the  paddle  wheels  began  to  revolve. 
Much  to  the  stuprise  of  the  observers,  the  Clermont  left  the  wharf  and 
moved  steadily  up  the  river.  The  boat  proceeded  on  her  way,  and 
reached  Albany,  one  hundred  fifty  miles  distant,  in  thirty-two  hours. 
From  that  time  on,  the  Clermont  made  regular  trips  between  New  York 
and  Albany  and  proved  that  a  successful  steamboat  had  been  invented. 

Robert  Fulton  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  first  steamboat,  but  he 
was  the  first  to  design  a  boat  that  was  commercially  successful.  John 
Stevens  of  New  Jersey  was  working  on  a  steamboat  at  the  same  time 
that  Fulton  was  building  the  Clermont,  but  Fulton  completed  his  boat 
first.  Since  he  and  Livingston  had  secured  the  exclusive  right  to  use 
steamboats  on  the  Hudson,  Stevens  decided  to  place  his  boat  on  the 
Delaware  River,  where  he  took  it  by  sea;  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit 
ol  first  navigating  a  steamboat  on  the  ocean.  The  success  of  these 
boats  caused  many  others  to  be  built  within  the  next  few  years,  and 
before  Fulton's  death  in  1815,  steamboats  were  navigating  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  and  the  Great  Lakes.  In  181 8  the  first  steamboat 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  using  both  steam  and  sails.  Today  steam- 
boats are  found  on  all  large  bodies  of  water  and  nearly  all  navigable 
streams  throughout  the  world. 

Note.  With  slight  modifications,  this  type  can  be  used  in  the  study 
of  the  steam  engine,  the  locomotive,  the  reaping  machine  and  numerous 
other  important  inventions. 

QUOTATIONS  ON   PATRIOTISM 

We  join  ourselves  to  no  party  that  does  not  carry  the  flag  and  keep 
step  to  the  music  of  the  imion.  —  Rufus  Choate. 

One  flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand,  one  Nation  evermore! 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Let  our  object  be  oiu*  country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but 
otir  country. —  Daniel  Webster. 
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Of  all  htiman  things,  nothing  is  more  honorable  or  more  excellent 
than  to  deserve  well  of  one's  country. —  Cicero. 

Our  country  is  that  spot  to  which  our  heart  is  bound. —  Voltairb. 

O  beautiful  and  grand, 
My  own,  my  native  land 

Of  thee  I  boast: 
Great  Empire  of  the  West, 
The  dearest  and  the  best, 
Made  up  of  all  the  rest 

I  love  thee  most. —  Abraham  Coles. 

I  was  bom  an  American;  I  will  live  an  American;  I  shall  die  an 
American. —  Daniel  Webster. 

Be  just  and  fear  not.  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy 
country's,  thy  God's  and  truth's. —  Shakespeare. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  tmderstand  it. —  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  believe  this  is  the  strongest  government  on  earth.  I  believe  it  is 
the  only  one  where  every  man  at  the  call  of  the  law  would  fly  to  the 
standard  of  the  law. —  Jefferson. 

God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love  it  and  are  alwa3rs  ready 
to  guard  and  defend  it. —  Daniel  Webster. 

The  boy  who  resolves  to  do  one  thing  honorably  and  thoroughly, 
and  sets  about  it  at  once,  will  attain  usefulness  and  eminence. —  Roe. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes 

The  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood, 

For  the  good  or  evil  side. — Lowell 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand! 

—  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Thou  too.  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate. — Longfellow. 
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Onward,  flag  of  glory,  flying, 

Grandest  earthly  banner,  thou; 
Higher  rise,  to  fame  undying, 

Borne  aloft  by  Freedom  now. 
Thine,  O  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  story 

Of  a  nation's  wondrous  birth. 
Symbol  of  its  brightening  glory. 
Won  from  field  and  conflict  gory, 

Symbol  of  its  power  and  worth. 

—  Sylvanus  Dryden  Phelps. 

He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  the  country  best. 

—  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home! 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given. 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  floating  o'er  us? 

—  Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 

We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  one; 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose; 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country; 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful. 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  high  heaven, 
And  draw  down  Freedom  on  her  evermore. 

—  Byron. 

A  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 

As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod; 
But  executes  a  freeman's  will 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God. 
The  ballot.  __  jQ^^  PiERPONT. 

MY  COUNTRY 

I  love  my  coimtry's  pine-clad  hills. 
Her  thousand  bright  and  gushing  rills, 

Her  sunshine  and  her  storms; 
Her  rough  and  rugged  rocks  that  rear 
Their  hoary  heads  high  in  the  air 

In  wild  fantastic  forms. 
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I  love  her  rivers,  deep  and  wide, 

Those  mighty  streams  that  seaward  glide 

To  seek  the  ocean's  breast; 
Her  smiling  fields,  her  pleasant  vales, 
Her  shady  dells,  her  flowery  dales. 

The  haunts  of  peaceful  rest. 

I  love  her  forests,  dark  and  lone, 
For  there  the  wild  bird's  merry  tone 

Is  heard  from  mom  till  night, 
And  there  are  loveUer  flowers,  I  ween. 
Than  e'er  in  Eastern  lands  were  seen. 

In  varied  colors  bright. 

Her  forests  and  her  valleys  fair. 

Her  floiyers  that  scent  the  morning  air, 

Have  all  their  charms  for  me; 
But  more  I  love  my  Country's  name. 
Those  words  that  echo  deathless  fame, — 

"The  land  of  Liberty." 

—  Hesperian. 

your  flag  and  my  flag 

Your  flag  and  my  flag. 

And  how  it  flies  today 

In  your  land  and  my  land 

And  half  a  world  away! 

Rose-red  and  blood-red 
The  stripes  forever  gleam; 

Snow-white  and  soul-white  — 
The  good  forefather's  dream. 
Sky-blue  and  true-blue,  with  stars  to  gleam  aright  — 
The  gloried  guidion  of  the  day,  a  shelter  through  the  night. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag! 

And  oh,  how  much  it  holds  — 
Your  land  and  my  land  — 

Secure  within  its  folds. 
Your  heart  and  my  heart 

Beat  quicker  at  the  sight; 
Sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed  — 

Red  and  blue  and  white. 
The  one  flag  —  the  great  flag  —  the  flag  for  me  and  you  — 
Glorified  all  else  beside  —  the  red  and  white  and  bluel 
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Your  flag  and  my  flag! 

To  every  star  and  stripe 
The  drums  beat  as  hearts  beat 

And  fifers  shrilly  pipe! 
Your  flag  and  my  flag  — 
A  blessing  in  the  sky; 
Your  hope  and  my  hope  — 
It  never  hid  a  lie! 
Home  land  and  far  land  and  half  the  world  around, 
Old  Glory  bears  our  glad  salute  and  ripples  to  the  sotmd! 

—  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


THB  FLAG  GOBS  BY 

Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  rufiie  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky; 

Hats  off  I 
The  flag  is  passing  by! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off! 
The  colors  before  us  fly; 
But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 


Sea  fights  and  land  fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  state; 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips. 


Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  dnmis; 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high; 

Hats  off! 
The  flag  is  passing  by! 

—  Henry  Holcomb  Bennett. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


THE  SCHOOL  AND   ITS  ENVIRONMENT 

Frank  E.  Thompson,  B.A. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Director,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 

1.  Importance  of  the  School.  About  eighteen  million  pupils 
between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  are  annually 
attending  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  Only 
about  six  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the  elementary 
schools  reach  the  eighth  grade,  therefore,  whatever  the 
school  may  be  able  to  accomplish  for  the  large  majority 
of  these  pupils  must  be  done  while  they  are  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades.  Upon  the  work  of  these  grades 
rests  largely  the  maintenance  of  American  institutions.  The 
work  of  the  common  school  is  second  to  none  in  its  im- 
portance, and  every  teacher  occupies  a  position  of  great 
trust  and  responsibility. 

Moreover,  no  period  in  the  child's  life  is  more  important 
than  the  years  spent  in  the  common  school.  During  these 
years  the  impress  he  receives  affects  his  entire  future,  and 
what  this  impress  shall  be  depends  more  upon  the  teacher 
than  upon  all  other  influences  of  the  child's  life.  Every 
teacher  should  realize  and  feel  this  responsibility  as  she 
enters  upon  the  work.    The  school  demands  the  best  that 
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she  can  give,  and  in  order  that  she  may  fully  meet  this 
requirement,  she  needs  a  thorough  preparation  for  her  work. 
Omitting  for  the  moment  scholastic  and  professional 
preparation,  let  us  consider  a  few  matters  of  importance 
with  which  the  teacher  should  become  familiar  before  the 
opening  day  of  her  first  term  of  school,  whether  it  be  the 
first  in  her  experience  or  her  first  term  in  the  district  where 
her  school  is  located. 

2.  The  Gommiinity.  Successful  management  of  any  or- 
ganization or  business  depends  upon  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  purpose  for  which  such  organization  or  business  was 
established,  the  conditions  affecting  it  and  its  relation  to 
the  community  it  is  to  serve. 

The  school  is  the  organization  you  are  to  manage.  It 
sustains  an  important,  even  a  sacred  relation  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  placed,  and  through  that  community 
to  the  state.  Therefore,  having  made  a  contract  to  teach 
a  given  school,  it  is  your  duty  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

(a)  Location.  Have  you  become  the  head  of  a  one- 
room  rural  school  surrounded  by  green  fields,  or  possibly 
nestled  among  forest-clad  hills,  or  is  your  domain  within  a 
village,  a  small  town  or  a  city?  Wherever  the  location, 
you  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  pupils  under  your  charge.  Since  the  occupations  and 
social  customs  of  yoiu-  patrons  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
conditional  upon  location,  you  need  to  understand  the  rela- 
tion which  the  locality  sustains  to  your  patrons. 

(b)  Occupations.  The  more  vital  the  relation  between 
the  school  and  the  home,  the  greater  the  success  of  the 
school.  A  knowledge  of  the  occupations  carried  on  in  the 
community  is,  therefore,  a  necessity  to  you.  If  your  school 
is  located  in  the  country,  your  problem  is  comparatively 
simple.  Your  patrons  are  doubtless  all  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  you  have  to  study  to  make  the  school  contri- 
bute the  most  it  can  to  the  pupil's  fitness  for  and  succes^ 
in   this   occupation.     Should   your   school   be  located  in  a 
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village  or  small  town,  however,  the  problem  becomes  more 
complex.  Among  your  pupils  you  will  probably  find  chil- 
dren of  merchants,  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  professional 
men.  Hence,  you  will  need  to  broaden  your  knowledge 
to  include  these  occupations. 

(c)  Nationality.  In  rural  districts  you  will  seldom 
find  more  than  one  nationality  among  the  patrons,  or,  at 
most,  not  more  than  one  or  two  families  different  from  the 
prevailing  nationality.  But  in  towns  you  may  find  a  num- 
ber of  nationalities  represented  among  your  pupils.  Each 
nationality  has  certain  customs  and  ideals  that  are  tra- 
ditional. They  have  filtered  down  through  the  ages,  and 
it  matters  not  how  long  these  people  have  lived  in  America, 
they  still  cherish  the  traditions  of  the  fatherland,  and  many 
of  them,  such  as  the  Irish  legend  of  the  Shamrock,  the 
German  legend  of  Siegfried,  the  Norse  myth  of  the  Vikings, 
are  beautiful.  If  you  know  these  traditions  and  can  fit 
them  into  the  lives  of  your  pupils,  you  at  once  gain  the 
confidence  and  sympathy  of  your  patrons. 

(d)  Financial  Condition.  A  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  districts  are  in  good  circumstances  and  these 
districts  can  easily  afford  reasonable  expenditures  for  the 
equipment  of  their  school.  Those  of  other  districts  are  in 
poor  circumstances  and  send  their  children  to  school  at  a 
sacrifice.  In  such  a  district  you  would  not  be  warranted 
in  asking  for  any  considerable  expenditure  for  equipment, 
unless  there  was  a  state  fund  upon  which  the  district  could 
draw  for  this  purpose. 

(e)  Social  and  Religious  Standards.  When  you  go 
into  a  community  as  the  **new*'  teacher,  the  eyes  of  all  the 
district  will  be  upon  you.  In  no  way  can  you  offend  the 
inhabitants  of  yoiu-  little  world  more  quickly  than  by 
violating  some  social  or  religious  standard  generally  accep- 
ted by  the  community.  To  illustrate,  some  communities 
do  not  believe  in  dancing,  and  should  you  attend  public 
dances  they  would  regard  you  with  less  favor  than  they 
would  if  you  should  forego  this  amusement  while  teaching 
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their  school.  Some  communities  are  deeply  religious,  and, 
while  they  may  not  require  you  to  accept  their  religious 
standards,  you  should  be  careful  that  you  do  not  by  word 
or  act,  show  anything  but  the  highest  regard  for  them. 

The  social  and  religious  standards  of  some  communities 
may  be  below  your  own.  In  this  case  it  is  not  necessary 
that  you  lower  your  standards  to  theirs,  but  you  should 
refrain  from  commenting  adversely  upon  local  customs. 
Sweet  and  cheerful  persistence  will  in  time  so  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  pupils,  that  they  will  accept  your  ideals,  and, 
by  degrees,  the  school  will  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the 
community. 

Caution.  In  making  the  acquaintance  of  yoiu-  patrons, 
be  friendly  and  S)mipathetic.  Treat  everyone  courteously, 
but  avoid  a  patronizing  manner.  Refrain  from  gossip  and 
never  take  sides  in  any  controversy  existing  in  the  district. 
In  short,  show  your  patrons  that  you  have  come  to  live 
among  them  and  that  you  want  to  be  one  of  them.  Such 
an  attitude  will  win  their  confidence  and  loyal  support. 

3.  The  School  Premises.  Make  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
schoolhouse  and  everything  pertaining  to  it  before  the 
beginning  of  school.  The  house  and  outbuildings  should 
be  cleaned  and  put  in  order.  Crayon  erasers  and  other 
material  that  will  be  needed  for  immediate  use  should  be 
put  in  place  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  getting  the 
school  to  work.  >Jumerous  details  pertaining  to  the  school- 
house  and  grounds  will  require  your  attention,  and  these 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  The  Schoolhouse  and  Grounds, 

4.  The  School  Officials.  In  the  United  States,  a  board 
of  local  officials,  chosen  by  popular  election,  constitutes 
the  center  of  every  local  school  system.  This  board  is 
given  different  titles  in  the  various  states;  as,  board  of 
education,  board  of  trustees,  school  directors,  etc.  The 
teacher*s  relation  to  this  board  of  control  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  school  system  under  which  she  is  working. 
In  cities  and  large  towns  she  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
school-  officials,  because  the  principal  or  superintendent,  as 
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the  case  may  be,  is  the  official  to  whom  she  should  apply 
whenever  she  needs  assistance.  In  rural  schools,  however, 
and  in  village  schools  which  have  no  principal,  the  teacher 
should  consult  the  school  officials  for  such  information, 
advice  and  assistance  as  she  needs  at  their  hands. 

Others  in  the  district  may  be  as  competent  as  they, 
but  these  are  the  ones  to  whom  the  public  has  assigned  the 
task  of  watching  officially  over  the  school.  They  have  been 
chosen  as  public  counselors  for  the  teacher,  to  help  her  by 
advice  when  difficulties  arise,  to  warn  her  when  hidden 
shoals  and  quicksands  threaten  to  wreck  the  frail  boat  she 
is  trying  to  steer  safely  through  unaccustomed  waters; 
they  are  the  ones  to  whom  she  may  frankly  confess  her 
aims  and  her  limitations;  they  are  the  ones  to  weigh  and 
consider  the  facts  of  any  troublesome  school  case  and 
adjudicate  without  prejudice.  'Hence,  to  them  should  the 
teacher  turn  for  help  in  local  matters. 

5.  The  Superintendent.  In  one  way  or  another,  every 
teacher  is  related  to  some  superintendent.  In  cities  and 
towns  it  is  the  local  superintendent;  in  rural  districts,  the 
county  superintendent.  The  superintendent  is  the  edu- 
cational head  of  the  system  of  schools  under  his  charge,  and 
he  is  usually  thoroughly  conversant  with  educational  mat- 
ters. He  is  employed  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  teachers, 
and  to  render  them  expert  service  and  advice  when  needed. 
It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  schools  is  kept 
up  to  grade;  that  the  prescribed  course  of  study  is  followed, 
and  that  the  best  methods  of  instruction  are  employed. 

The  fimction  of  the  board  is  to  look  after  the  material 
welfare  of  the  school.  The  educational  interests  are  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent.  He  is  the  logical 
adviser  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  cotirse  of  study  or 
methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  management  and  disci- 
pline. Not  infrequently  in  towns  and  small  cities  the  board 
delegates  most  of  its  authority  to  him,  and  he  then  becomes 
their  agent  for  engaging  teachers  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  all  school  affairs.     This  is  not  usually  true  of  the 
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county  superintendent,  whose  powers  are  limited  by  law 
but  are  sometimes  even  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  a 
city  superintendent. 

As  a  matter  of  self-protection,  one  of  the  first  things  to 
be  done  by  a  teacher  is  to  ascertain  clearly  her  relation 
to  the  superintendent  and  to  learn  definitely  his  powers. 
She  is  then  on  firm  ground  and  can  easily  adjust  herself 
to  conditions. 

In  a  small  town  the  superintendent  is  accessible  at 
almost  all  times  and  even  may  be  daily  in  commtmication 
with  the  teacher.  In  such  instances  they  can  work  to- 
gether to  mutual  advantage,  and  the  willing  and  intelligent 
support  of  the  teacher  will  receive  its  reward  in  cheerful 
assistance.  Frequently  it  is  true  in  rural  schools  that  the 
teacher  will  not  see  the  county  superintendent  more  than 
once  in  a  term,  and  so  may  have  little  opportunity  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  But  when  he  does  appear,  his  experience 
is  such  that  he  is  doubtless  able  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
assistance,  and  he  is  willing  to  advise  on  the  troublesome  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen.  In  most  cases  where  he  cannot  be  seen, 
a  letter  of  inquiry  receives  prompt  and  cheerful  attention. 

Usually  there  are  simdry  reports  required  of  the  teacher, 
and  these  should  always  be  made  out  promptly  and  accu- 
rately and  mailed  or  delivered  on  the  date  specified.  These 
reports  are  probably  based  upon  the  school  registers  and 
records,  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  are  always  to  be 
kept  accurately  and  fully. 

Cheerful  compliance  with  the  requests  of  the  super- 
intendent, regular  attendance  upon  teachers'  meetings  when 
they  are  accessible,  and  activity  in  the  educational  interests 
of  the  coimty  or  city  always  speak  well  for  the  teacher  and 
interest  the  authorities  in  her  success.  Much  of  the  repu- 
tation which  leads  to  advancement  in  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion is  created  in  ways  of  which  the  beginner  is  almost 
unconscious.  Therefore,  whatever  care  is  expended  in 
guarding  the  larger  relations  of  school  life  will  almost 
certainly  be  rewarded. 
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Cautions,  (i)  Be  alert  and  self-reliant,  and  within 
the  limits  of  your  jurisdiction  adjust  your  own  difficulties  as 
far  as  possible.  If  in  doubt  about  your  authority,  ask  your 
principal  or  superintendent  before  proceeding. 

(2)  Be  careful  about  taking  the  time  of  your  principal, 
superintendent  or  school  officials  imnecessarily.  Make  notes 
of  things  needed  from  time  to  time,  and  when  you  call  upon 
the  proper  authorities  settle  as  many  points  as  possible  at 
one  call. 

(3)  Give  to  principals,  superintendents  and  school 
officials  the  deference  and  courtesy  due  to  their  offices. 
As  long  as  you  remain  under  their  supervision,  work  in 
harmony.  Shotdd  this  ever  become  impossible  without 
sacrificing  your  self-respect,  resign. 

6.  The  Pnpfls.  If  you  have  obtained  some  knowledge 
of  the  community  before  beginning  your  school,  you  will 
know  about  what  sort  of  pupils  to  expect.  In  general, 
country  children  are  pure-minded,  healthy  and  energetic. 
They  are  accustomed  to  work  at  home  and  are  willing,  even 
anxious,  to  work  in  school.  If  their  energies  are  rightly 
directed,  rapid  progress  will  be  made;  but  unless  you  find 
suitable  employment  for  them,  they  will  soon  find  it  for 
themselves  and  in  a  way  that  may  not  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  school. 

If  you  are  located  in  a  town,  your  pupils  will  probably 
represent  a  greater  variety  of  nationalities  and  their  parents 
will  be  engaged  in  a  greater  variety  of  occupations. 

As  early  as  possible,  ascertain  the  kind  and  amount  of 
work  which  each  pupil  is  required  to  do.  This  will  guide 
you  to  some  extent  in  the  assignment  of  lessons  to  the 
older  pupils,  to  be  learned  at  home.  As  soon  as  he  is  old 
enough,  every  child  should  be  assigned  his  part  in  the  work 
of  the  home  and  held  responsible  for  the  performing  of  his 
daily  task.  You  should  commend  the  pupils  for  the  help 
they  give  father  and  mother  and  encourage  them  to  take 
pride  in  this  work.  Sometimes,  however,  children  are 
required  to  do  so  much  that  they  have  little  energy  left 
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for  school  work.  When  such  a  condition  is  found,  a  friendly 
talk  with  the  parents  will  usually  set  matters  right.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  pupils, 
see  Chapter  VIII,  page  230. 

7.  ^  The  Course  of  Study.  All  states  now  have  graded 
courses  of  study  which  are  used  in  rural  schools  and  in  most 
of  the  schools  of  villages  and  small  towns.  While  these 
courses  specify  the  work  to  be  done  in  each  grade,  most  of 
them  leave  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches 
and  the  plan  for  carrying  on  the  work  very  largely  to  the 
teacher.  You  should  not,  therefore,  think  that  this  course 
of  study  relieves  you  of  responsibility.  A  course  of  study 
made  for  the  schools  of  a  great  state  such  as  Illinois  or 
Wisconsin,  often  needs  modifying  to  adapt  it  to  local 
conditions,  and  such  modification  may  constitute  one  of 
your  gravest  and  most  perplexing  problems.  You  should 
not,  however,  make  radical  changes  without  consulting 
your  superintendent.  If  you  are  teaching  in  a  graded  school, 
these  changes  should  be  made  by  your  principal  or  superin- 
tendent as  the  case  may  be. 

8.  The  Teacher.  The  old  saying,  "As  the  teacher  is,  so 
is  the  school,"  is  as  true  as  it  is  trite.  The  teacher  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  making  the  school.  In  the  fore- 
going pages  we  have  discussed  briefly  the  other  factors,  but 
the  manner  of  blending  these  factors  and  the  results  secured, 
depend  more  upon  the  teacher  than  upon  all  these  factors 
combined.  The  teacher,  therefore,  must  possess  certain 
characteristics  and  qualifications  if  she  is  to  succeed  in  her 
vocation.     Chief  among  these  are: 

(a)  Appearance  and  Manner.  What  is  the  new 
teacher  like?  Is  she  smiling  or  does  she  frown?  Is  she 
prettily  dressed  or  carelessly  clothed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  color  and  cut  of  her  garments  are  suitable  and 
becoming?  Is  her  hair  becomingly  dressed  or  untidy  and 
neglected?  Are  her  teeth  and  finger  nails  clean  and  well 
cared  for?  Is  her  collar  clean  and  white?  Is  her  voice 
pleasant   and  well  modulated,    or  strident   and   irritating? 
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Can  she  laugh,  and  will  she  let  the  children  laugh  sometimes  ? 
Will  she  be  a  lovable  friend  or  a  hard  taskmistress  ? 

All  these  questions,  and  many  more,  are  vaguely  flitting 
through  the  little  brains  as  the  teacher  appears.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  the  worid  over.  Children  instinctively 
love  beauty,  cleanliness,  tidiness,  becoming  clothing, 
friendly  smiles,  pleasant  voices  and  cordial,  cultured  man- 
ners, as  they  instinctively  turn  from  the  opposites.  Their 
intuitions  are  so  keen  and  their  sensibilities  so  acute  that 
they  are  seldom  deceived  by  any  outward  pretense.  While 
they  are  quickly  attracted  by  grace  of  form  and  beauty  of 
feature,  they  speedily  detect  shams,  and  unless  the  outward 
charms  are  sustained  by  inward  loveliness,  they  will  turn 
away  to  cling  to  the  teacher  through  whose  rugged  features 
shines  that  beauty  of  soul  that  constitutes  lovableness. 

(b)  Personal  Appearance.  No  one  is  to  infer  that 
perfection  of  form  and  feature  are  to  be  held  lightly.  It  is 
not  true.  Beauty  is  a  gift  to  be  thankful  for  and  not  to  be 
depreciated.  But  there  is  a  beauty  of  spirit  greater  than 
physical  beauty  alone,  a  beauty  causing  one  to  forget 
irregularity  of  outlines,  a  beauty  that  by  its  radiation 
seems  to  replace  ugliness  with  loveliness. 

All  may  not  possess  or  command  the  beauty  that  comes 
from  physical  perfection  and  fine  raiment.  But  it  is  the 
right,  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  make 
the  best  of  the  gifts  she  does  possess,  to  keep  her  physical, 
mental  and  moral  self  at  that  high  tide  of  health  —  which 
alone  gives  permanent  beauty. 

And  it  is  the  right  of  the  poorest  district  to  expect  to 
see  a  teacher  who  is  normally  developed,  healthy,  vigorous 
in  mind  and  body,  energetic,  courageous,  cheerful,  sympa- 
thetic, absolutely  clean  and  tidy,  and  becomingly  dressed. 

The  schoolroom  is  a  place  for  business,  and  the  attire 
should  be  stiited  to  the  work  to  be  done.  Materials  need 
not  be  expensive,  and  the  clothing  will  always  be  suitable 
and  becoming  if  neatly  made  and  chosen  carefully  with 
reference  to  color  and  pattern.     Little  touches  of  color  are 
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almost  a  necessity  in  primary  rooms,  where  the  children 
himger  and  thirst  for  beauty  as  flowers  for  the  sunshine  and 
dew.  But  the  color  may  best  be  supplied  by  a  natural 
flower  or  by  a  dainty  ribbon  or  tie.  Glaring  or  dis- 
cordant colors  unconsciously  rasp  the  nerves  of  children. 
Dresses  with  trailing  skirts  or  of  material  that  is  easily 
harmed  by  dust  are  out  of  place  where  blackboard  and 
crayon  are  used. 

(c)  Scholarship.  The  teacher  should  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches  taught,  that  extends  far  beyond  what 
she  is  required  to  teach.  More  failures  in  teaching  can  be 
traced  to  lack  of  scholarship  than  to  any  other  single 
source.  The  teacher  should  not  deceive  herself  with  the 
thought  that  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching  can  take 
the  place  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  required  in  the 
course  of  study.  Every  teacher  needs  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  both  subject  matter  and  methods,  but  the  knowledge  of 
subject  matter  must  constitute  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  knowledge  of  methods  is  to  lie. 

Every  teacher  should  possess  that  mastery  of  the 
branches  to  be  taught  which  will  enable  her  to  comprehend 
the  relation  of  each  branch  to  the  great  world  of  life  and 
industry  beyond  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom.  Such  a 
mastery  will  enable  her  to  vitalize  these  subjects  by 
relating  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  daily  need  of  the 
pupils  and  the  communities. 

**No  teacher  can  render  maximtmi  service  in  a  rural 
school  or  be  the  element  of  strength  he  should  be  in  the 
community,  unless  his  knowledge,  his  interests  and  his 
experience  extend  beyond  the  boundary  lines  of  towns, 
cities  or  schoolroom  walls.'** 

(d)  Teaching  Ability.  The  teacher  should  be  conver- 
sant with  the  laws  of  mental  development  as  well  as  with 
the  branches  required  in  the  course  of  study.  She  should 
also  understand  the  capacity  of  children's  minds  in  the 
primary,    intermediate   and   grammar    grades,    respectively. 

*  BtUer  Rural  Schools.     Betta  and  Hall. 
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She  must  be  able  to  discover  the  "point  of  contact"  be- 
tween the  pupil's  mind  and  the  lesson,  and  so  to  present 
the  subject  as  to  make  it  real  and  vital  to  the  pupil.  The 
pages  of  these  volumes  are  filled  with  directions,  plans  and 
illustrative  lessons  especially  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
finding  this  *' point  of  contact"  and  in  making  the  lessons 
living  realities. 

"The  knowledge  which  is  of  most  worth  to  most  people 
is  that  which  can  be  most  directly  wrought  into  the  fabric 
of  their  lives.  And  the  discipline  which  is  of  more  value 
to  most  people  is  that  which  can  best  serve  them  in  the 
unfolding  of  their  individualities."^ 

(e)  Responsibility.  The  teacher  stands  legally  in 
the  parents*  place  during  school  hours;  hence,  she  is  respon- 
sible for  the  spiritual,  mental  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
pupils  as  long  as  they  remain  at  the  schoolhouse.  The 
spiritual  care  is  never  to  include  any  direct  or  indirect 
sectarian  teaching.  Anything  and  everything  that  savors 
of  sectarianism  is  strictly  forbidden  by  law  in  most  states. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  is  expected,  by  example  and 
by  precept,  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  good  citizenship  — 
a  citizenship  having  the  Christian  virtues  and  graces  for  its 
foundation.  In  the  main,  this  work  is  done  the  most 
efficiently,  without  confusion  or  bluster,  by  the  silent 
influence  of  daily  example.  By  making  and  enforcing  the 
right  kind  of  rules,  by  choosing  the  right  kind  of  stories  to 
read  to  pupils,  the  right  kind  of  songs  for  them  to  silig, 
the  right  kind  of  maxims  for  them  to  learn,  the  right  kind 
of  pictures  for  them  to  see  and  the  right  kind  of  games  for 
them  to  play,  good  citizenship  will  certainly  be  taught. 

The  mental  welfare  of  the  children  is  best  conserved 
when  the  teaching  is  such  as  to  inspire  original  thought  and 
willing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  These  character- 
istics are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  school  when  the 
teacher  possesses  the  right  teaching  spirit,  a  good  general 
education,    training   for  her   work   and   the   skill   and   tact 

1.  David  Star  Jordan  quoted  in  BeUer  Rural  Schools, 
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needed  to  preserve  the  harmonious  relations  necessary  to  a 
happy  school  atmosphere. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  this  sort  of  a  school 
atmosphere  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  The  older  boys 
and  girls  frequently  drop  out  of  school  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  because  they  become  dissatisfied  with  school 
conditions,  and  their  parents  do  not  take  enough  interest 
in  keeping  them  in  school  to  reqtiire  them  to  return.  While 
it  is  their  intention  to  remain  out  only  for  the  balance  of 
that  term,  absence  soon  begets  indifference,  and  many  of 
these  children  never  return  to  school.  Every  teacher 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  best  means  for  keeping 
her  pupils  cheerftil  and  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 
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THE   SCHOOLHOUSE 

1.  As  Ton  Find  It  The  teacher  seldom  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  location  and  construction  of  the  schoolhouse, 
nevertheless,  every  teacher  should  possess  suflScient  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  requirements  for  satisfactory  school 
sites,  and  the  construction  of  a  school  building,  as  will 
enable  her  to  give  valuable  advice  upon  these  subjects 
whenever  she  is  afforded  the  opportunity.  She  should  also 
be  able  to  offer  practical  suggestions,  when  necessary,  for 
improving  the  sanitary  and  working  conditions  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  she  is  teaching.  For  these  reasons  in  Chapter 
VII  Sanitation  and  Hygiene,  will  be  found  plans  and  expla- 
nations of  the  requirements  of  a  modem  one-room  school- 
house.  Our  concern  now  is  with  the  conditions  of  the  school- 
house  the  teacher  is  to  occupy. 

The  teacher's  first  duty  in  this  regard  is  to  make  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  premises.  If  one  or  more  of  the  school 
officials  can  make  this  survey  with  her,  all  the  better, 
because  this  will  enable  the  teacher  to  give  her  views  on 
the  spot.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  show  the  effect 
of  proper  surroundings  and  suitable  apparatus  on  the  work 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  convince  officials  that  the  small 
expense  necessary  will  be  a  wise  investment. 

(a)  Cleanliness.  The  first  condition  requiring  atten- 
tion is  cleanliness.  Every  schoolroom  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  the  beginning  of  school.  If  the  walls  are 
disfigured  or  covered  with  grime,  they  should  be  dusted 
and  calcimined.     Use   some   soft  tint  —  light   olive  is   the 
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best  —  that  will  produce  a  pleasing  effect  and  protect  the 
eye  from  bright  colors.  Terra  cotta,  yellow,  or  a  cream 
tint  may  be  used  if  the  room  is  dark,  but  if  the  room  is 
well  lighted  the  olive  is  the  most  satisfactory.  The  floor 
should  be  scrubbed,  the  windows  washed,  and  all  dust  and 
ink  stains  should  be  removed  from  the  desks,  seats  and 
other  furniture.  The  blackboards,  chalk  trays,  books  and 
apparatus  should  be  dusted,  and  everything  should  be  put 
in  its  proper  place. 

(b)  Repairs.  Minor  repairs  may  be  needed  and  should 
be  made  before  school  begins.  If  the  local  officials  are 
indifferent  to  existing  conditions,  try,  in  a  pleasant  way,  to 
convince  them  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  right  sort  of 
surroundings  upon  the  children.  The  pupil  spends  his 
hours  in  the  schoolhouse  and  only  his  minutes  on  the  school 
grounds.  A  clean  and  attractive  schoolroom,  a  building 
well-cared  for,  and  neatly  kept  school  grounds  exert  a  strong 
influence  for  good  order.  On  the  other  hand  a  dirty  school- 
room, a  dilapidated  building,  and  neglected  school  grounds 
are  prolific  sources  of  disorder. 

2.  Fomiture.  The  furniture  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected. If  any  pieces  are  broken,  they  should  be  repaired 
or  replaced.  Dilapidated  furniture  is  often  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  disregard  for  school  property  which  is  alto- 
gether too  frequently  found  among  the  pupils. 

(a)  Seats.  The  proper  seating  of  a  schoolroom  includes 
the  selection  of  seats  which  are  in  size  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  pupils.  In  rooms  having  more  than  one  grade,  there 
should  be  at  least  three  sizes  of  seats,  and  in  rooms  for 
one  grade,  two  sizes.  If  the  teacher  finds  a  room  so  seated, 
the  pupils  can  usually  be  properly  located  without  much 
difficulty;  but  satisfactory  conditions  are  not  always  found 
in  country  schoolhouses  or  in  the  school  buildings  of  small 
towns  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  insist  that  proper  seating 
is  important. 

In  assigning  a  seat  to  a  pupil,  two  things  should  be 
considered  —  the  height  of  the  seat  and  the  height  of  the 
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desk.  The  seat  should  be  of  such  height  as  to  allow  the 
feet  to  rest  naturally  upon  the  floor,  and  the  desk  should 
be  of  a  height  that  allows  the  book  to  be  at  least  eleven 
or  twelve  inches  from  the  eye.  For  larger  children  fourteen 
inches  is  a  better  distance.  The  height  of  the  desk  is  as 
important  as  the  height  of  the  seat  for  if  the  book  comes 
too  near  the  eye  its  continuous  use  in  this  position  is  liable 
to  make  the  pupil  near-sighted. 

Seats  of  the  same  size  should  be  set  one  behind  another 
in   the   same  rows.     The  mistake  is  occasionally  made  of 

placing  the  higher  seats  in  the 
rear  and  the  lower  ones  in 
front  in  each  row.  This  ar- 
rangement is  defective  because 
when  the  small  seat  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  large  one  it  may 
either  bring  the  seat  too  high 
or  the  desk  too  low  for  the 
pupil  occupying  it.  If  the  de- 
fects are  serious,  the  teacher 
shotild  try  to  sectire  a  resetting 
of  the  seats  so  as  to  place 
those  of  the  same  size  in  the 
same  row.  This  can  usually  be 
A  MODEL  SCHOOL  SEAT         sccured   whcn   the   proper   au- 

These  seats  are  not  fastened  to  the  ai,^  'x*   «         ^^^^:^^i     ^.     o.«l,^^1 

floor.    The  board  used  as  a  desk  can  be  tnontlCS pnncipal     Or     SCnoOl 

readily  removed,  and  the  seat  can  be  ^flc    •«!„  «,^     4.U^-^.--r,l,U,     ^^^ 

used  with  other  chairs  when  it  is  desired  Officials are    thoroughly    COn- 

to  seat  the  room  for  an  assembly.  ^^^^^^  ^j  j^^  necessity.        If    all 

or  a  portion  of  the  seats  are  of  an  adjustable  pattern  this 
usually  enables  the  teacher  to  seat  all  pupils  so  they  will  be 
comfortable  without  rearranging  the  seats. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  seat  the  pupils  so  that  all 
will  be  located  in  seats  of  the  proper  size.  When  the  seats 
are  so  high  that  the  children's  feet  do  not  touch  the  floor, 
the  difliculty  can  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  foot-rests, 
which  may  be  made  of  small  boxes  covered  with  carpeting 
or  some  other  material  to  prevent  noise  if  they  are  moved 
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upon  the  floor.  Where  several  seats  in  a  row  are  too  high 
for  the  pupils,  a  board  nailed  upon  joists  to  make  it  of  the 
proper  height  may  be  extended  under  them  all.  Oftentimes 
a  piece  of  two-by-four  will  answer  all  purposes.  The  in- 
genious teacher  will  discover  inexpensive  and  effective 
devices  for  making  her  pupils  comfortable. 

There  are  so  many  excellent  patterns  of  inexpensive 
school  seats  now  on  the  market  that  improper  seating 
should  seldom  occur.  The  injury  which  an  ill-fitting  seat 
may  cause  should  spur  the  teacher  to  all  proper  effort  to 
have  the  fault  remedied.  Seats  in  which  the  seat  is  a  chair 
and  the  desk  is  entirely  separate  from  it  are  far  more 
desirable  than  the  old-style  seat  having  the  desk  and 
seat  combined.  With  this  modem  pattern  of  seat,  having 
both  chair  and  desk  adjustable,  there  should  never  be 
any  difficulty  in  providing  each  pupil  with  a  seat  that 
fits  him. 

(b)  Other  Furniture.  Every  schoolroom  should  pos- 
sess a  teacher's  desk  with  drawers  that  lock.  Several  extra 
chairs  are  convenient;  there  should  be  a  work  table  for  the 
pupils;  if  possible,  a  sand  box  for  the  pupils  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  library  should  be  placed  in  a  book  case  with 
doors  that  can  be  locked,  and  there  should  be  a  cupboard 
for  the  apparatus.  There  should  be  a  wash  basin  and  pails 
for  clean  and  dirty  water.  Two  basins,  one  for  the  boys 
and  one  for  the  girls  are  desirable,  and  when  the  room  is 
large  enough,  two  places  for  washing  the  hands  should  be 
provided.  Unless  the  district  authorities  are  willing  to 
furnish  paper  towels,  each  pupil  should  bring  his  own  towel. 
The  soiled  towels  should  be  taken  home  every  Friday  and 
clean  ones  brought  on  Monday.  This  matter  is  discussed 
more  fully  in  Chapter  VII,  Sanitation  and  Hygiene, 

3.  Heating.  All  things  considered,  the  best  temperature 
to  maintain  in  a  schoolroom  is  about  68°  F.  A  tempera- 
ture below  6o°  may  be  considered  dangerous,  and  pupils 
should  not  be  allowed  to  study  without  their  wraps.  If  the 
temperature  is  rising,  however,  the  wraps  may  not  be  neces- 
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sary.  But  even  under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  allow  those  who  request  it,  to  wear  their  wraps  until 
the  room  becomes  warm.  Seventy  degrees  is  high  and 
above  70*^  is  injurious.  In  homes,  the  temperature  is  often 
kept  at  80*^  or  higher,  and  children  from  such  places  may 
complain  of  a  chilliness  which,  however,  may  be  disre- 
garded when  the  temperattu^  is  at  68*^. 

(a)  Method  op  Determining  Temperature.  The  sen- 
sations of  neither  teacher  nor  pupils  should  be  the  criterion. 
A  thermometer  placed  on  an  inner  wall  about  five  feet  from 
the  floor  is  the  only  safe  test.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  method  of  heating  may  be  defective, 
and,  accordingly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  note  the  tempera- 
ture near  the  floor  and  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 
Thermometers  vary  in  sensitiveness  and  it  is  always  safe  to 
leave  one  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  place,  when  testing 
for  different  temperatiu-es.  A  good  thermometer  shotild  be 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  schoolroom. 

(b)  Methods  op  Heating.  In  the  better  and  larger 
schoolhouses  now,  the  heating  of  the  rooms  is  almost  wholly 
independent  of  the  teacher,  but  usually  in  village  and  rural 
schools  the  teacher  still  has  sole  charge.  In  the  latter  cases, 
the  heat  is  usually  from  a  stove  in  some  part  of  the  room 
or  from  a  furnace  whose  flues  are  more  or  less  under  charge 
of  the  teacher.  The  stove  in  the  room  is  the  worst  method, 
though  it  is  the  most  common.  If,  however,  the  stove  be 
placed  near  the  door  or  near  the  center  of  the  room,  be 
surrounded  by  a  sheet-iron  jacket  raised  a  few  inches  from 
the  floor  and  extending  well  above  the  top,  and  have  a  cold 
air  duct  from  the  outside  entering  beneath  it,  the  air  may 
be  kept  comfortably  warm  and  fresh. 

(c)  The  Teacher's  Duties.  The  more  important 
duties  in  connection  with  the  heating  that  fall  upon  the 
teacher  are  summed  up  in  the  following  directions: 

(i)  Learn  exactly  how  your  room  is  heated;  this  is 
important  even  though  you  are  not  usually  held  responsible; 
sometimes  the  best  mechanism  fails  or  the  janitor  is  in- 
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attentive.     Learn  what  to  do  in  an  emergency  and  be  alive 
to  act  when  it  comes. 

(2)  If  steam  or  hot  air  is  used  and  there  are  radiators 
or  flues  under  your  management,  learn  how  to  control  them 
and  then  keep  awake  to  your  duties. 

(3)  If  a  stove  is  used,  study  its  operation  until  you 
understand  its  drafts,  its  dampers,  and  its  connection  with 
ventilation.  If  the  stove  is  not  jacketed  and  is  near  seats 
occupied  by  pupils,  try  earnestly  to  have  a  permanent 
jacket  put  on;  if  this  is  impossible,  induce  your  school  board 
to  get  you  at  least  a  curved  piece  of  zinc  or  sheet-iron  tall 
enough  to  reach  above  the  heads  of  your  sitting  pupils,  and 
then  place  it  between  them  and  the  stove. 

(4)  In  rural  schools  there  may  be  openings  near  the  floor 
or  around  the  windows  and  doors  that  you  can  stop  and  so 
prevent  discomfort  and  colds.  If  in  winter  the  floor  is  very 
cold  allow  the  children  who  suffer  to  use  low  foot-stools  or 
blocks  of  wood  which  will  keep  their  feet  from  resting  on 
the  floor. 

(5)  Study  the  comfort  of  your  pupils;  if  the  cloak- 
rooms are  cold  let  the  children  bring  their  wraps  into  the 
warm  room  before  putting  them  on. 

(6)  Watch  the  temperature,  especially  at  intermissions 
and  immediately  following  intermissions,  that  pupils,  over- 
heated from  play,  may  not  be  obliged  to  sit  in  a  cold  room. 

(7)  See  that  the  air  is  kept  moist.  If  the  room  is  heated 
with  ^  a  stove  or  a  steam  radiator,  a  dish  of  clean  water 
placed  upon  the  heater  will  supply  the  necessary  moisture. 
If  the  building  is  heated  with  a  furnace  see  that  the  evapo- 
rating pan  is  filled  every  morning. 

(8)  Study  the  whole  situation  until  you  understand  it 
and  then  be  constant  in  your  attention.  Your  time  is  well 
spent;  for  efficient,  healthful  heating  will  lessen  your  trials 
in  discipline  and  increase  the  learning  power  of  your  pupils. 

(9)  Study  the  peculiarities  of  children,  their  clothing 
and  physical  condition.  Some  will  need  more  heat  than 
others.     The    girls    will    need    your   watchful    care,  for   at 
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certain  periods  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  cold  and 
drafts,  and  you  must  make  allowance  for  them;  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  other  pupils  take  special  care  of 
those  who  need  it, 

4.  Ventilation.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  that  forty  per  cent  of  all  deaths  are 
occasioned  directly  or  indirectly  by  bad  air.  When  there 
is  so  much  pure  air  in  the  world  and  when  it  is  so  vital  to 
life  and  health  it  seems  a  terrible  crime  that  children 
should  be  deprived  of  it  in  their  schoolrooms,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  today  a  majority  of  the  school  children  in  the 
United  States  are  breathing  vitiated  air,  and,  worse  still, 
teachers  and  school  boards  are  ignorant  or  insensible  of  the 
conditions.  Each  pupil  should  have  air  space  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  cubic  feet — two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
is  better.  This  quantity  of  air  should  remain  in  good  con- 
dition for  from  five  to  eight  minutes.  In  Massachusetts 
the  standard  for  each  pupil  is  thirty  cubic  feet  of  pure  air 
per  minute.  Moreover,  this  air  must  be  of  the  proper 
temperature  and  be  introduced  without  drafts.  It  is  evident 
that  heating  and  ventilation  are  two  highly  important 
problems  that  cannot  be  separated  and  if  solved  at  all  must 
be  solved  together. 

(a)  Effects  of  Foul  Air.  The  worst  effects  of  breath- 
ing foul  air  are  not  at  once  discernible;  it  may  be  some 
time  before  they  develop,  and  perhaps  they  may  never  be 
attributed  to  the  proper  cause.  It  is  because  of  this  fact 
that  there  is  so  much  indifference  to  the  subject.  The 
immediate  effects  in  a  schoolroom  may  be  seen  in  a  general 
languor,  inattention  and  restlessness,  in  dull  eyes  and  sleepy 
faces,  in  yawning  and  in , complaints  of  headache  and  close- 
ness. Such  conditions  are  the  danger  signals  which  teachers 
should  always  heed. 

(b)  Tests  for  Foul  Air.  There  are  certain  chemical 
tests  by  which  a  person  can  determine  the  character  of  the 
air,  but  they  are  rather  beyond  the  facilities  of  the  teacher 
in  ordinary  localities.     Air  that  has  been  breathed  and  con- 
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tains  .06  and  .07  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  will  contain 
about  the  same  per  cent  of  poisonous  animal  matter,  and 
hence  be  poisonous.  About  the  only  thing  the  teacher  can 
do  is  to  rely  upon  her  sense  of  smell,  and,  imless  that  is 
defective,  it  is  a  fairly  good  criterion;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  sense  soon  becomes  dulled  in  the 
presence  of  odors,  and  that  the  test,  to  be  reliable,  must 
be  made  upon  coming  into  the  room  from  the  outer  air. 

(c)  Methods  of  Ventilation.  In  large  well-con- 
structed schoolhouses  proper  ventilation  is  secured  and 
unless  a  careless  janitor  or  teacher  ignores  the  proper  care  of 
the  mechanism,  good  warm  air  will  be  supplied  as  needed. 
Schools  of  this  nature,  however,  are  not  common  outside  of 
the  cities  and  larger  villages,  and  often  even  in  such  places 
there  is  woeful  neglect.  Ventilation  is  in  much  the  same 
case  as  heating;  we  find  in  by  far  the  greater  ntmiber  of 
schools  no  special  provision  for  ventilation  other  than  the 
natural  inflow  and  outflow  of  air  caused  by  differences  in 
temperature.  In  warm  weather,  when  windows  and  doors 
can  be  left  open,  ventilation  is  nearly  perfect;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  guard  against  strong  breezes  blowing  upon 
overheated,  inactive  pupils. 

The  most  difficult  problem  is  to  ventilate  in  winter  the 
room  heated  by  a  stove.  The  air  which  comes  in  around 
the  doors  and  windows  and  through  crevices  in  the  wall  is 
insufficient,  and  provision  must  be  made  by  means  of  larger 
openings,  controlled  by  grates  or  dampers  for  both  the 
admission  and  the  egress  of  air.  In  default  of  proper 
provisions  for  this  in  the  building,  something  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  windows  through  the  use  of  inexpen- 
sive devices,  such  as  boards  to  break  drafts  and  cloth 
instead  of  glass.  It  is  not  wise  to  rely  upon  any  system 
alone;  at  recess  and  other  intermissions  the  room  should  be 
thoroughly  flushed  with  pure  air  from  outside. 

The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  shows  an  inexpensive 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  for  a  one-room  school. 
Of  course,  a  furnace  in  the  basement  is  to  be  preferred,  but 
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this  plan  is  often  considered  too  expensive  in  rural  districts. 
The  success  of  the  plan  here  shown  is  certain,  provided  the 
following  conditions  are  met  when  the  system  is  installed, 
(i)  See  that  there  are  no  cracks  or  other  openings  in 
the  floor  or  walls  and  around  the  windows,  through  which 
any  perceptible  quantity  of  cold  air  can  enter  the  room. 

(2)  If  the  chimney  is  already  built  and  contains  only 
one  air  shaft,  do  not  run  the  foul  air  duct  into  the  chimney, 
but  place  it  alongside  the  latter,  and  remove  a  few  bricks 
so  that  the  hot  air  in  the  chimney  will  warm  the  air  duct 
enough  to  maintain  constant  upward  current  in  it. 

(3)  See  that  the  pure  air  duct  is  fitted  to  the  floor 
tightly,  and  that  the  valve  controlling  the  supply  of  air  is  so 
placed  that  it  can  be  conveniently  operated. 

(4)  See  that  the  outer  opening  of  the  cold  air  duct  is  pro- 
tected from  everything  that  will  in  any  way  contaminate 
the  air.  Any  apparatus  which  will  admit  the  air  to  the 
room,  direct  it  upward  and  away  from  the  pupils  and  per- 
mit the  egress  of  foul  air  from  near  the  floor,  will  do  the 
work.  The  simplest  thing  of  this  kind  is  a  board  about 
eight  inches  wide,  fitted  to  the  casing  under  the  lower  sash. 
This  admits  air  between  the  sashes.  If  the  board  is  fitted 
with  two  elbows  of  stove-pipe  turned  upward,  the  effect 
will  be  still  better,  particularly  .if  the  flues  contain  dampers. 
Another  and  neater  arrangement  is  a  frame  of  glass  so 
made  as  to  be  attached  readily  to  the  window,  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  the  illustration  on  opposite  page. 

If  the  room  is  warmed  by  an  ordinary  stove,  the  most 
successful  and  at  the  same  time  inexpensive  device  for 
ventilating  is  a  board  about  eight  inches  wide,  so  set  at  the 
bottom  of  the  window  casing  that  it  will  fit  tightly  and  be 
about  one  inch  from  the  sash.  When  a  board  is  so  placed 
and  the  window  is  raised,  the  air  entering  from  outside 
strikes  against  the  board  and  is  given  an  upward  direction 
so  that  it  does  not  fall  upon  the  heads  of  the  pupils.  By 
fitting  two  or  three  windows  on  each  side  of  the  room  with 
this  appliance,  the  air  can  be  kept  in  a  very  satisfactory 
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condition.  It  shotild  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  escape  of  foul  air  as  it  is  to  secure  the 
entrance  of  fresh  air.  The  open  stove  door,  when  the  room 
is  suflSciently  warm  to  admit  of  it,  enables  a  large  quantity 
of  impure  air  to  escape,  the  draft  from  the  chimney  causing 
a  strong  current  to  pass  through  the  opening. 

(d)  The  Teacher's  Duties.  The  more  important  of 
the  teacher's  responsibilities  in  ventilation  are  embodied  in 
the  following  directions: 


WINDOW  ventilation 

This  ventilator  ia  an  improvement  over  the  board,  but  it  is  more  expensive. 

It  is  usually  constructed  of  sheet  iron. 

(i)  Master  the  principles  upon  which  your  room  is 
ventilated,  whether  the  responsibility  rests  upon  yourself  or 
not,  and  then,  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  your 
pupils,  see  to  it  that  the  system  ** works.'*  You  cannot 
afford  to  stay  in  an  ill- ventilated  schoolroom;  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  more  teachers  **  break  down'*  because  of 
neglect  of  this  cardinal  rule  than  from  any  other  cause. 

(2)  Test  the  air  frequently;  step  out  where  it  is  pure, 
draw  in  one  or  two  full  breaths  and  return  to  your  room; 
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if  it  smells  foul  or  overheated  or  is  "sttiffy,"  it  is  time  for 
you  to  act. 

(3)  Watch  out  for  special  causes  of  impurity;  dirty 
clothing,  sweaty  feet,  sore  eyes,  fetid  discharges  from  the 
ear,  all  contribute  to  the  odors  that  indicate  a  foul  con- 
dition. Do  not  hesitate  to  speak  to  any  offender  and 
require  him  to  "clean  up."  Be  gentle  and  kind  and  speak 
in  private,  but  keep  your  rooms  sweet  and  pure  at  any 
cost. 

(4)  If  you  must  depend  upon  the  windows,  see  that  they 
have  ventilators.  You  can  afford  to  buy  three  or  four 
boards  and  have  them  fitted,  rather  than  poison  yourself 
in  a  classroom.  You  can  shift  the  boards  from  window  to 
window  as  the  wind  changes  if  the  openings  seem  drafty. 
Interest  your  pupils  in  the  problem  and  they  will  help  you; 
some  boy,  sighing  for  a  chance  to  be  useful,  will  be  glad  to 
make  the  boards  and  look  after  them  if  you  are  tactful  in 
suggesting  it. 

(5)  Don't  arouse  antagonisms,  but  make  your  pupils 
understand  the  necessity  of  pure  air  and  teach  them  to 
notice  the  conditions  that  indicate  poisonous  air. 

(6)  Do  not  abandon  the  recess  idea  under  any  circum- 
stance where  ventilation  is  difiScult.  Open  the  doors  and 
the  windows  and  let  the  pure  air  blow  through.  Teach 
your  pupils  to  protect  themselves,  if  it  is  cold.  Close  the 
windows  so  that  the  room  may  be  warm  when  school 
begins  again.  Send  everyone  out-of-doors  on  pleasant 
days  and  go  out  yourself.  Encourage  the  children  to  play 
and  to  breathe  deeply  of  the  pure  air,  and  do  both  your- 
self if  you  can.  Such  a  course  is  the  indirect  preparation 
for  good  lessons  in  the  next  session. 

(7)  Be  careful  not  to  expose  your  pupils,  especially  the 
delicate  or  poorly  clothed,  to  too  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature or  to  drafts.  Remember  that  boys  will  usually 
suffer  less  than  girls  because  of  their  more  active  lives  in 
the  open  air,  but  remember,  too,  that  usually  they  will  be 
the  first  to  show  the  immediate  effects  of  impure  air. 
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(8)  In  connection  with  ventilation  you  can  have  an 
interesting  problem  for  your  arithmetic  classes:  Let  the 
children  measure  the  height,  width,  and  length  of  the  room 
and  find  its  contents  in  cubic  feet.  Divide  this  result  by 
the  nimiber  of  pupils  in  the  room  and  see  how  the  air  space 
per  pupil  corresponds  to  the  proper  allowance  —  thirty 
cubic  feet  per  pupil.  By  as  much  as  it  is  too  small,  the 
more  important  is  ventilation,  and  the  more  easily  you  can 
convince  your  school  of  the  fact. 

5.  light.  The  ideal  schoolroom  is  long  and  rather  narrow, 
with  light  entering  at  but  one  side.  The  desks  should  be 
placed  so  that  light  strikes  them  from  the  left  and  above,  or, 
less  advantageously,  from  the  rear  and  above.  Sunlight 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  desks,  and  pupils 
should  never  be  required  to  sit  facing  the  light.  The  win- 
dows should  not  reach  too  near  the  floor,  but  should  rather 
run  high  toward  the  ceiling.  It  is  estimated  that  under 
favorable  conditions  the  window  space  should  be  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  floor  space,  to  give  light  enough  to  read  at  the 
normal  distance  without  effort.  Simlight  may  be  excluded 
and  trying  cross-lights  prevented  by  using  shades  of  some 
mild  color  (light  olive  green  is  the  best)  which  are  better  if 
hung  at  the  center  of  the  window  so  that  either  half  may 
be  covered  at  pleasure.  Walls  tinted  a  light  green  reflect 
the  light  best. 

(a)  The  Teacher's  Responsibility.  While  children 
occasionally  protest,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  most  of 
them  will  work  at  their  books  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions,  without  saying  a  word.  The  teacher  should 
know  the  proper  conditions  and  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
secure  them.  Window  shades  of  some  kind  are  usually  at 
hand,  but  they  are  frequently  unused  or  misused.  Too 
little  light  is  worse  than  too  much  light,  and  in  some  rooms 
on  dark  days  the  teacher  will  be  justified  in  suspending 
work  that  requires  the  close  attention  of  the  eyes,  and  per- 
haps give  lessons  from  the  board. 

Caution,     Shades  made  of  narrow,  parallel  slats  are  not 
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desirable,  but,  in  case  they  have  been  placed  in  the  school- 
room, their  injurious  effect  can  be  remedied  by  the  use  of 
plain  white  curtains  between  the  shade  and  the  window,  or 
even  by  the  use  of  papers  placed  over  them  in  such  position 
as  to  prevent  rays  of  sunlight  from  falling  directly  upon  the 
desks.  Yellow  shades  are  not  as  injurious  as  those  made  of 
slats,  yet  the  light  admitted  through  them  strains  the  eye. 

6.  Apparatus.  It  sometimes  happens  that  teachers  enter 
a  school  building  and  find  little  or  nothing  to  work  with. 
This  is  due  sometimes  to  lack  of  school  funds,  sometimes  to 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  need  of  proper  apparatus,  some- 
times, alas!  because  the  school  authorities  have  become 
discouraged  and  rendered  indifferent  by  the  neglect  of 
previous  teachers  to  use  the  apparatus  provided,  or  even  to 
take  proper  care  of  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  see 
that  all  apparatus  in  the  building  is  properly  cared  for,  and 
also  to  encourage  his  teachers  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  it.  In  buildings  having  no  principal,  this  duty 
devolves  upon  the  teacher.  It  is  also  much  to  the  teacher's 
credit  to  be  able  to  suggest  inexpensive  ways  of  providing 
simple  apparatus,  for  even  the  most  wealthy  school  districts 
do  not  have  sufficient  money  for  all  their  needs.  Rooms 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  should  be  furnished 
with  the  following  essential  appliances: 

(a)  Blackboards.  All  available  space  should  be  used 
for  blackboards,  and  the  board  back  of  the  teacher's  desk 
should  be  wide  enough  to  allow  a  space  for  permanent 
work.  Natural  slate  makes  the  best  blackboards  and  in  the 
end  it  is  the  cheapest.  Slate  never  wears  out  and  can  be 
moved  from  an  old  building  to  a  new  one  without  damage 
and  at  little  expense.  Many  schoolrooms  are  poorly 
equipped  as  to  blackboards;  the  space  used  is  small  and  the 
boards  are  often  in  poor  condition.  Boards  of  plaster  can 
be  greatly  improved  by  painting  them  with  liquid  slating. 
Rough  places  should  be  sandpapered  before  the  slating  is 
applied.  Blackboard  cloth  can  be  procured  of  dealers  and 
should  be  used  when  the  boards  are  beyond  other  repair, 
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that  is,  if  the  school  authorities  are  iinwilling  to  incur  the 
expense  of  slate. 

Caution.  Ordinary  paint  containing  oil  should  never  be 
used  on  blackboards;  it  is  of  no  use  to  write  upon  and 
makes  a  glossy  surface  that  is  injurious  to  the  eyes. 

(b)  Pointers.  Any  teacher  would  prefer  a  pointer 
properly  made,  finished  with  a  rubber  tip  at  one  end  and  a 
hook  at  the  other,  but  it  is  not  indispensable  —  a  hardwood 
twig  with  smooth  bark  and  of  suitable  size  and  length 
will  do. 

(c)  Erasers.  When  these  are  poor  and  insufficient  in 
number,  their  place  may  be  supplied  by  soft,  old  cloths, 
which  can  easily  be  dusted  and  washed. 

(d)  Blackboard  Curtain.  A  curtain  that  may  be  used 
to  cover  work  that  is  prepared  for  certain  classes  to  use  at 
certain  hours  only,  is  a  great  convenience.  It  may  be  made 
of  any  washable  cotton  goods;  brass  rings  may  be  sewed 
to  the  top  hem,  a  cord  run  through  these,  and  the  ends 
of  the  cord  fastened  to  hooks  in  the  woodwork  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  blackboard.  In  this  way  the  board  is  not  at  all 
injured  or  disfigured,  and  the  curtain  may  be  pushed  to  one 
side  when  not  needed.  The  teacher  can  make  such  a 
curtain  at  very  slight  cost,  and  its  convenience  will  many 
times  repay  the  trouble. 

(e)  Charts.  All  primary  teachers  of  experience  know 
the  value  and  convenience  of  charts  for  drill  work  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  niunber,  phonics,  color,  nature  work  and  other 
subjects.  Many  teachers  have  also  learned  that  charts  of 
their  own  making  are  in  many  cases  of  greater  value  than 
the  expensive  ones  furnished  by  publishing  houses  and 
school  supply  companies  because  they  can  be  made  to  fit 
exactly  the  needs  of  their  own  particular  schools.  Full 
directions  for  making  these  charts  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I, 
page  109. 

(f)  Other  Apparatus.  Under  this  heading  are  included 
materials  for  number  and  arithmetic  work;  maps,  globes  and 
such  other  materials  for  work  in  geography  and  history  as 
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the  school  may  possess;  and  appliances  for  nature  study. 
Each  of  these  articles  is  described  in  the  chapter  treating 
the  subject  with  which  it  should  be  used.  Before  the 
beginning  of  school,  all.  apparatus  should  be  cleaned  and 
put  in  order  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  use  whenever  it  is 
needed. 

7.  The  Teacher  and  the  Authorities.  The  conditions  dis- 
cussed in  the  foregoing  pages  are  in  most  cases  established 
before  the  teacher  enters  the  schoolroom.  In  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  one  seldom  finds  these  conditions  ideal, 
or  even  satisfactory.  In  such  instances  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  secure  at  once  all  the  improvements  desired; 
but  if  anything  is  radically  or  dangerously  wrong  the  tact- 
ful teacher  can  usually  induce  the  school  board  to  remedy 
the  defect  at  once.  To  illustrate:  if  the  light  comes  into 
the  faces  of  the  pupils,  the  seats  can  be  turned  around; 
if  seats  of  different  sizes  are  set  in  the  same  row,  they  can 
be  rearranged  so  that  each  row  will  contain  seats  of  the 
same  size.  Again,  if  there  are  no  curtains  the  board  may 
purchase  them,  if  you  can  show  the  effects  on  the  children; 
if  the  stove  is  in  the  wrong  place,  they  may  move  it;  if 
there  is  no  provision  for  ventilation,  they  may  provide  it; 
if  the  floor  is  cold  and  drafty,  they  may  repair  it;  if  the 
blackboards  are  not  good  or  have  no  dust  trays,  they  may 
renew  the  one  and  provide  the  other;  if  school  apparatus, 
necessary  to  proper  instruction,  is  not  to  be  foimd,  they 
may  secure  it  for  you.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  know 
what  the  children  need  and  to  secure  it  for  them. 

School  boards  are  composed  of  beings  just  as  human  as 
teachers;  beings  swayed  by  the  same  impulses  and  reasons. 
This  the  tactful  teacher  knows,  and  being  aware  of  the 
respect  due  her  position,  she  approaches  the  board  pleas- 
antly; makes  her  requests  courteously;  presents  her  reasons 
convincingly;  accepts  acquiescence  gracefully  and  refusal 
graciously;  takes  her  departure  good  naturedly  and,  when 
the  time  is  propitious,  tries  again.  Occasionally  there  are 
imreasonable  members  on  a  school  board  or  even  persons 
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contemptibly  unfit  for  the  position,  but  this  is  not  often  so; 
when  it  is  so,  it  is  not  sufficient  cause  for  discouragement. 
The  strongest  plea  is  always:  For  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  children. 

In  rural  schools,  the  county  superintendent  or  commis- 
sioner is  often  a  very  helpful  factor  in  the  bettering  of 
conditions;  in  serious  matters  it  is  always  wise  to  confer 
with  him.  In  large  villages  and  cities,  the  appeal  of  the 
teacher  is  usually  to  the  principal  or  superintendent  rather 
than  directly  to  the  board.  In  all  cases  the  teacher  should 
accept  with  good  grace  such  concessions  as  the  board  are 
willing  to  grant,  and  should  do  the  best  possible  under  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  her.  She  should  be  able  to  look  at 
her  school  problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  official  and 
patron  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  teacher.  All  communi- 
ties desire  good  schools;  patient  and  pleasant  persistence 
will  iisually  secure  such  changes  and  material  as  are  really 
necessary. 

8.  Decorations.  The  objects  of  schoolroom  decoration  are 
to  minister  to  the  child's  innate  craving  for  the  beautiful; 
to  encourage  his  efforts  by  placing  on  exhibition  specimens 
of  his  best  work;  to  reduce  truancy  and  absences  to  the 
minimum,  in  part  by  making  his  school  **home**  attractive; 
to  eliminate  all  that  is  base  and  repulsive,  and  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  refinement  and  good  taste. 

The  underlying  principles  of  such  decoration  must  be 
harmony,  simplicity,  appropriateness,  with  taste  and  skill  in 
arrangement.  The  decorations  should  be  adapted  to  the 
season  of  the  year  and  to  the  grade  of  pupils  for  whom 
they  are  arranged. 

As  a  rule,  the  tendency  is  to  decorate  overmuch  and  to 
introduce  too  many  bright  colors  with  the  result  of  a 
crowded  and  bizarre  appearance,  a  general  effect  of  fussiness 
and  unrest.  One  of  the  chief  things  to  remember  is  that 
there  should  be  plenty  of  restful  spaces  for  the  eye  to  dwell 
upon  when  the  mind  and  nerves  are  wearied  from  long- 
continued  effort. 
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(a)  Color  Scheme.  The  most  restful  tone  color  for  a 
schoolroom  is  a  light  green  or  btiff.  The  side  walls  may  be 
of  a  light  olive  and  the  ceiling  white,  faintly  tinted  with 
green.  Window  shades  of  a  light  olive  color  would  com- 
plete the  foundation  color  scheme  and  make  a  neutral  tint 
that  would  pleasantly  harmonize  with  almost  any  brighter 
color. 

(b)  Borders.  For  September,  a  narrow  border  across 
the  top  of  the  blackboard,  representing  a  union  of  goldenrod 
and  asters,  may  be  made  in  colored  crayon.  For  October, 
the  border  may  be  autumn  leaves.  November  may  have 
oak  leaves  and  acorns,  stalks  and  ears  of  com,  and  so  on. 
For  these  borders,  inexpensive  stencils  may  be  procured,  if 
the  teacher  has  not  the  time  or  skill  to  draw.  Often  real 
leaves  and  other  objects  may  be  used  in  appropriate 
designs. 

When  there  is  but  a  limited  amount  of  board,  it  must 
be  kept  for  work  alone.  In  that  case,  the  coveted  bit  of 
seasonable  color  may  be  supplied  by  making  a  calendar  in 
colors,  from  large  sheets  of  heavy  manila  paper,  such  as  that 
used  for  charts,  using  a  whole  page  for  each  month.  At  the 
left  side  place  an  appropriate  design  and  carry  the  same  idea 
across  the  top  and  partly  down  the  right  side  in  a  narrow 
border.  The  letters  and  figures  should  be  large  and  dis- 
tinct, that  they  may  be  easily  read  in  any  part  of  the 
room.     (See  Vol.  II,  Chapter  IV.    Drawing). 

(c)  Pictures.  Every  schoolroom  should  have  at  least 
one  copy  of  a  good  picture  by  a  great  artist,  and  more  if  it 
is  possible  to  secure  them.  However,  the  number  in  most 
schoolrooms  should  not  be  large.  There  is  a  common 
tendency  to  use  many  cheap  pictures  and  other  decorative 
objects,  but  if  this  tendency  is  yielded  to  the  effect  is  lost; 
the  purpose  of  decoration  is  destroyed;  the  schoolroom 
becomes  tiresome  and  irritating.  A  picttu-e  to  be  good 
must  be  of  a  good  subject.  It  will  be  one  that  **  carries 
well"  only  if  it  be  one  that  can  be  seen  clearly  from  all  parts 
of  the  room  and  be  simple  in  detail,  bright,  and  cheerful.    A 
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good  subject  is  one  that  is  natural,  not  too  foreign,  has 
heart  power,  clear  human  interest,  and  is  not  oppressively 
sad  or  unpleasantly  exciting.  The  Gleaners,  for  instance,  by 
Millet,  is  suitable  for  intermediate  'grades,  even  though 
it  is  slightly  foreign  in  character. 

(i)  Framing.  The  framing  of  a  picture  depends  upon 
the  character  and  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  a  school- 
room a  plain,  good  frame  of  a  dull  color,  harmonious  with 
the  color  scheme  of  the  room  and  smooth  enough  not  to 
catch  the  dust,  is  best.  If  the  picture  has  few  striking 
details  and  they  are  near  the  center,  with  sufficient  fore- 
ground, background  and  space  at  the  sides,  no  mat  is 
necessary,  but  the  frame  may  be  placed  directly  against  the 
picture.  If,  however,  the  picttu-e  is  crowded  or  some  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  it  come  close  to  the  edges,  then 
a  mat  of  harmonious  tint  is  helpful,  but  in  no  case  should 
the  mat  or  frame  be  so  wide  or  so  striking  as  to  detract 
from  the  interest  of  the  pictiu-e.  If  a  mat  is  used,  the 
frame  should  usually  be  narrower  than  if  no  mat  is  used. 

(2)  Hanging.  Picttu-es  should  be  hung  so  as  to  have 
as  good  a  light  on  them  as  possible.  The  blank  wall 
opposite  the  windows  usually  has  the  best  light.  The  nar- 
row space  between  windows  is  always  bad.  Pictures  should 
be  hung  low  enough  that  they  may  easily  be  seen,  and  yet 
should  be  surrounded  by  wall  space,  if  possible.  If  a  pic- 
ture is  hung  above  the  blackboard,  a  space  of  from  four  to 
six  inches  of  wall  should  be  below  the  picture.  If  the 
pictures  are  hung  flat  against  the  wall  they  will  appear  to 
be  a  part  of  it.  If  several  pictures  are  himg  on  the  same 
wall,  they  will  look  much  better  if  the  tops  are  not  level; 
in  fact,  any  exact  or  regular  arrangement  detracts  from  the 
general  artistic  effect.  If  the  pictures  are  too  near  together 
one  detracts  from  another. 

(3)  Photographs.  Fine,  large  carbon  photographs  may  be 
procured  of  most  of  the  world's  great  masterpieces,  and  if 
selected  with  judgment  and  printed  large  enough  to  frame 
well  they  are  excellent  for  school  decoration.     It  must  be 
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remembered,  however,  that  they  will  be  in  one  color,  brown 
or  black,  and  so  have  little  of  the  brilliance  that  marked 
the  originals. 

(4)  Colored  Pictures,  Children  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  colored  pictures  and  such  pictures  are  often  desirable 
because  of  the  brightness  and  life  they  lend  to  the  walls, 
but  many  of  the  cheap  colored  pictures  are  either  so  unnat- 
ural or  so  glaring  that  it  is  better  to  avoid  them.  By 
watching  the  magazines  and  weekly  periodicals,  however, 
one  often  finds  a  beautiful  cover  design  or  a  picture  that  is 
suitable  for  framing.  There  are  published,  of  course,  a 
great  many  reproductions  in  color  of  famous  masterpieces, 
but  few  of  these  give  any  clear  notion  of  the  original 
picture.  The  best  colored  reproductions  from  paintings 
perhaps  are  made  abroad,  where  more  interest  has  been 
given  to  the  subject,  but  some  American  colored  prints  from 
original  American  paintings  are  as  beautiful  and  appropriate 
as  anything  that  can  be  found  abroad. 

(5)  Selection  of  Pictures,  Pictures  for  a  schoolroom 
should  be  of  a  restful  character,  or  if  not  just  restful  should 
be  such  that  from  their  action  element  there  is  a  suggestion 
not  inappropriate  to  the  things  of  the  school.  Pictures 
that  arouse  extreme  sorrow,  anger,  combativeness  or  general 
unrest  should  not  be  chosen. 

The  subjects  of  the  pictures  should  be  such  as  can  be 
comprehended  without  much,  if  any,  explanation.  They 
should  be  simple  in  design,  since  many  complicated  details 
serve  to  confuse  the  children  and  leave  behind  a  feeling  of 
perplexity  and  doubt.  Pictures  of  babies,  little  children, 
dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  squirrels,  lambs,  hens  and  chickens, 
birds  and  flowers  always  appeal  to  children,  as,  also,  those 
of  cows,  calves,  deer  and  horses.  All  these  lend  themselves 
naturally  to  action  and  arouse  pleasant  feelings  because  of 
their  kindly  associations.  When  the  picture  combines  any  of 
these  well-known  animals  with  children  or  adults  in  friendly 
groups,  the  effect  is  better  still,  and  a  lesson  of  kindness  to 
the  dumb  creattires  of  the  world  is  also  effectively  impressed. 


ui,  I: 
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Among  the  many  beautiful  pictures  admirably  adapted 
to  use  in  primary  schools  are  the  following: 

Can*t  You  Talkp—Hohnes. 

Baby  Stuart, —  Van  Dyke. 

Friends  Now,  Pussy, —  Kauflman. 

Sir  Galahad.—  Watts. 

The  Little  Nurse. —  Von  Bremen. 

Friends  or  Foes. —  C.  Burton  Barber. 

Four  Kittens.—  T.  Adam. 

Playmates. —  H.  Merle. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Chair. —  Raphael. 

The  Madonna. —  Von  Bodenhausen. 

The  Madonna. —  Carlo  Dolce. 

Christ  Blessing  Little  Children. —  Vogel. 

Child's  Head.—  Vogel. 

The  Little  Shepherdess. —  Munier. 

A  Feather  in  Grandmother's  Cap. —  John  Morgan. 

Cows  in  Summer. —  E.  Van  Marcke. 

The  First  Step.—  Millet. 

Feeding  Her  Birds. —  Millet. 

The  Sheep  Fold. —  Jacque. 

The  following  list  contains  pictures  suited  to  interme- 
diate and  grammar  grades: 

A  Noble  Charger. —  Rosa  Bpnheur. 

The  Horse  Fair. —  Rosa  Bonheur. 

Changing  Pasture. —  Rosa  Bonheur. 

An  Old  Monarch. —  Rosa  Bonheur. 

The  Lake. —  Corot. 

Dance  of  Children. —  Corot. 

Landscape  (white  birches). —  Corot. 

Effie  Deans. —  Millais. 

The  Princess  in  the  Tower. —  Millet. 

Day  Dreams. —  Sir  Frederick  Leighton. 

Letty. —  Sir  Frederick  Leighton. 

Aurora. —  Guido  Reni. 

Angels'  Heads. —  Correggio. 

The  Critics. —  Landseer. 
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Old  Tetneraire, —  Tiimer. 
The  Gleaners,—  Millet. 
The  Angelus,—  Millet. 
Red  Deer  of  Chillingham, —  Landseer. 
Return  to  the  Farm. —  Troyon. 
Song  of  the  Lark, —  Breton. 
The  Balloon. —  Breton. 
Joan  of  Arc. —  Bastien  Lepage. 
September. —  Zuber. 
Reading  from  Homer. —  Alma  Tadema. 
Sistine  Madonna. —  Raphael. 
Washington. —  Stuart. 

In  rooms  occupied  by  several  grades  it  is  wise  to  choose 
at  least  one  picture  especially  suited  to  each  grade. 

(d)  Casts.  A  few  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  famous 
sculpture  are  effective  decorations.  Some  of  these  are  "in 
the  round,"  that  is,  they  are  cut  clearly  from  the  marble 
and  represent  the  whole  figure,  while  others  are  **in  relief," 
that  is,  raised  more  or  less  from  a  flat  surface.  The  latter 
type  are  hung  from  the  wall,  while  the  former  are  set  upon 
pedestals  or  some  support.  Good  lighting  and  plain  back- 
grounds are  as  essential  for  sculpture  as  for  painting. 

Some  of  the  best  casts  for  intermediate  and  grammar 
grades  are  the  following: 

In  the  Round  In  Relief 

Lion  Walking. —  Bayre.  Choir  Boys  with  Book. —  Delia 

Victory  of  Samothrace.  Robbia. 

The  Wrestlers.  Chariot  Race  Starting. 

Boy  Extracting  Thorn.  Sections  of  the  Frieze  of  the  Par- 

Longfellow.  thenon. 

Lincoln.  Choir  Boys  with  Scroll. —  Delia 

Shakespeare.  Robbia. 

Washington. —  Houdon. 

(Bibliography  to  be  added.) 

(e)  Plants  and  Flowers.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  room  than  a  few  growing  plants  if  they 
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are  thrifty  and  show  evidence  of  proper  care.  Dusty  and 
unhealthy  plants  are  a  most  depressing  sight.  Of  course  in 
the  winter  time  it  is  impossible  to  keep  plants  in  those 
schoolhouses  where  the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  down  at  night 
and  the  temperature  falls  below  the  freezing  point,  but  in 
the  fall  and  spring  for  a  long  time  the  teacher  may  have 
pretty  green  plants  at  a  trifling  expense.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  purchase  them,  pupils  are  usually  to  be  found  who  are 
glad  to  bring  plants  to  school.  Seek  to  have  quality 
rather  than  quantity. 

(i)  Cut  Flowers,  In  rural  schools  in  the  spring  and  fall 
there  are  many  wild  flowers  of  great  beauty  which  the 
pupils  will  be  delighted  to  bring  into  the  schoolroom,  if  the 
teacher  shows  an  appreciation  of  them  and  is  prepared  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition.  This  means  that  one  or  two 
good  vases  should  be  always  on  hand — one  tall  vase  for 
flowers  with  long  stems,  and  one  low  vase  or  bowl  for  short- 
stemmed  flowers.  It  is  well  to  remember  with  flowers  as 
with  pictures,  that  to  crowd  a  large  number  of  different 
kinds  together  spoils  the  beauty  of  all,  and  that  the  com- 
pact bouquets  including  many  species,  which  children  are  so 
apt  to  bring,  ought  to  be  broken  up  and  put  into  different 
receptacles  in  order  to  bring  out  the  best  effect. 

(2)  Care  of  Plants  and  Flowers.  The  teacher  will  have 
so  many  details  requiring  her  attention  that  it  may  be  im- 
,  possible  to  look  after  these  decorations  which  require  daily 
care,  but  here  again  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  most 
hearty  and  loyal  co-operation.  By  a  little  careful  arrange- 
ment, interested  and  active  committees  may  be  appointed 
that  will  be  glad  to  take  care  of  the  flowers  each  for  a 
week,  and  a  little  good-natured  rivalry  may  result  in  very 
beautiful  effects.  The  attitude  of  the  children  is  always  to 
be  considered,  for  only  harm  will  result  from  forcing  work 
of  this  sort  upon  them.  Usually  if  the  plan  has  been  car- 
ried out  successfully  for  a  few  weeks  by  a  few  interested 
pupils,  it  will  be  found  that  the  others  have  become  at- 
tracted by  the  decorations  and  are  willing  to  do  their  share. 
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It  IS  not  infrequently  the  case  that  a  big,  awkward,  clumsy 
boy  finds  in  this  sort  of  thing  a  happy  vent  for  his  shame- 
faced sentiment. 

(f)  Temporary  Decorations.  With  the  exception  of 
cut  flowers  and  possibly  growing  plants,  the  decorations  we 
have  spoken  of  so  far  have  been  of  a  permanent  character, 
but  as  children  lose  interest  in  even  the  best  things  if  they 
are  kept  constantly  before  their  eyes,  it  is  always  well  to 
have  other  beautiful  things  that  may  be  frequently  changed. 
Small  pictures  from  papers  and  magazines,  photographic 
reproductions  of  paintings,  or  photographs  of  scenery, 
persons  and  things  may  be  placed  from  time  to  time  where 
they  can  be  seen  and  examined.  For  the  purpose  of  post- 
ing pictures,  samples  of  school  work  and  those  notices  to 
which  the  teacher  may  desire  to  give  a  somewhat  perma- 
nent value,  a  neat  bulletin  board  may  be  attached  to  the 
wall  in  some  conspicuous  place,  low  enough  so  that  it  can 
be  studied  by  all  the  children.  A  pine  board  covered  with 
dull  green  cloth  and  surrounded  by  a  small  molding  to  hold 
the  cloth  in  position  is  very  satisfactory,  for  things  can  be 
pinned  to  the  cloth  or  changed  at  will.  The  interest  in 
these  minor  decorations  is  so  fugitive  that  the  teacher  must 
be  careftil  to  change  at  frequent  intervals  the  things  dis- 
played. 

Cautions,  (i)  Remember  that  the  first  requisite  in  pro- 
ducing an  attractive  schoolroom  is  cleanliness  and  an 
orderly,  systematic  arrangement  of  books  and  apparatus. 

(2)  The  second  demand  is  for  freedom,  space;  over- 
crowding produces  a  species  of  mental  breathlessness  and 
irritates  the  nerves. 

(3)  Harmonious  results  are  produced  by  proper  color 
schemes,  simplicity,  pleasing  arrangements  and  appropriate- 
ness of  decorations. 

(4)  At  least  one  United  States  flag  should  always  be  in 
the  schoolroom,  occupying  a  place  of  honor. 

If  the  above  specified  conditions  are  complied  with,  every 
one  connected  with  the  school  will  be  happier.     The  school- 
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room  is  of  course,  really,  a  workroom,  but  there  should  occur 
on  entering  it  the  same  subtle  sense  of  refinement,  good 
taste  and  cheeriness  that  one  feels  when  entering  a  well- 
ordered  house  that  is  the  home  of  cultured,  refined  people 
with  high  ideals  of  Ufe. 

THE   SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

9.  Ezistinff  Conditions.  In  Chapter  VII,  Sanitation  and 
Hygiene,  where  ideal  conditions  are  set  forth,  will  be  found 
a  plan  for  laying  out  school  groimds.  Here  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  such  conditions  as  the  teacher  may  find 
when  she  enters  upon  her  work.  The  grounds  of  many 
schools  are  too  small  and  it  is  beyond  the  teacher's  power  to 
extend  their  boundaries.  She  can,  however,  find  means  of 
making  them  attractive.  If  the  members  of  the  school 
board  are  indifferent,  the  older  pupils,  especially  the  larger 
boys,  will  be  willing  to  aid  in  clearing  away  rubbish  and 
repairing  the  fence  if  it  is  broken  down. 

10.  Beautifying  the  School  Qrounds.  Trees  and  shrubs  are 
always  desirable  and  they  can  be  planted  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  although  spring  is  preferable.  A  fine  lawn  is  also 
very  attractive.  Whenever  the  teacher  is  sufficiently  inter- 
ested, these  features  can  be  secured  if  they  ^e  not  already 
present.  In  planting  trees  or  shrubs,  overcrowding  should 
be  avoided;  alid  they  should  be  so  placed  as  to  leave  as 
much  space  as  possible  for  a  playground.  Flowers  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  grounds  while  they  last,  but  their  effect 
is  temporary  and  during  the  long  summer  vacation  they 
usually  wither  and  become  unsightly.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  spend  time  on  them.  Wild 
flowers  can  be  set  among  the  shrubs  and  they  will  add  to 
the  brightness  of  the  grounds  in  their  season,  and  they 
require  no  special  care.  The  hepatica,  the  claytonia 
(spring  beauty),  the  adder 's-tongue  and  wild  violets  are 
all  easily  procured,  and  their  beauty  will  be  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  children. 
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11.  Oatbuildixiffs.  If  out-of-door  closets  are  a  necessity, 
the  two  should  be  entirely  separate,  as  far  apart  as  possible, 

and  opening  away 
from  each  other  at 
the  rear  of  the  school 
lot,  with  a  separate 
walk  to  each.  These 
outbuildings  should  be 
built  as  well  as  if  for 
the  best  private  fam- 
ilies and  should  be 
kept  absolutely  clean 
and  free  from  mark- 
ings or  cuttings.  If  the 
buildings  are  white- 
washed often  and  if 
marks  are  removed  as 
soon  as  discovered, 
sentiment  among  the 
pupils  will  soon  demand  neatness.  The  unsightly  appear- 
ance of  these  buildings  so  common  in  rural  districts  can  be 
remedied  by  planting  climbing  vines,  such  as  ivy  or  woodbine 
about  them.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  beautifying  such  structures. 

12.  The  Playground.  The  rear  yards  should  be  real  play- 
grounds and  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  play 
heartily  there  whenever  the  weather  permits.  The  grounds 
should  be  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  teacher, 
who  should  be  there  to  join  in  the  play,  inventing  and 
teaching  new  games,  directing  old  ones,  entering  heartily 
into  all  the  exercise  and  fun,  and  yet  preventing  quarrels 
and  accidents  by  a  kindly  watchfulness  over  all.  A  spirit 
of  hearty  good-fellowship  should  be  instilled  into  the  play 
time,  and  dangerous  games  should  be  ruled  off  the  list. 

13.  Care  of  School  Premises.  Children  must  be  taught  to 
respect  and  care  for  the  school  premises  and  property  as 
positively  as  they  are  taught  to  care  for  their  own  homes. 


UNSIGHTLY  APPEARANCES    MAY    BE 
REMEDIED  BY  CLIMBING  VINES 
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When  they  are  led  to  regard  these  premises  as  their  school- 
home  the  pride  of  pupils  is  easily  roused  and  prevents 
littering  with  papers,  bits  of  food  or  other  undesirable 
things.  Thoughtlessness  is  common  and  is  always  hard  to 
overcome,  but  with  reasonable  care  malicious  harm  can  be 
prevented.  Unfailing  patience,  tact  and  a  good-natured 
firmness  will  accomplish  most  anything.  The  teacher 
must  remember  that  time  is  needed  for  the  growth  of  good 
habits  as  well  as  for  the  growth  of  trees.  The  conscientious 
teacher  will  make  daily  inspection  of  the  grotmds  and  out- 
buildings to  see  that  everything  is  neat  and  in  order; 
such  inspection  is  necessary  even  when  a  janitor  is  em- 
ployed —  its  moral  effect  upon  the  school  is  very  great. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  should  the  teacher  possess  some  knowledge  of 
plans  and  the  construction  of  schoolhouses? 

2.  What  has  the  teacher  a  right  to  expect  of  the  school 
officials  concerning  the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  schoolhouse 
and  grounds?  What  have  the  officials  a  right  to  expect  of 
the  teacher? 

3.  How  should  seats  of  different  sizes  be  arranged  in 
a  schoolroom?    Why? 

4.  Why  is  a- thermometer  necessary  in  every  schoolroom? 

5.  How  can  you  ventilate  your  schoolroom  when  it  is 
heated  by  an  old-fashioned  stove? 

6.  Think  out  carefully  the  injurious  effects  of  foul  air. 

7.  What  are  the  teacher's  duties  in  regard  to  the  light- 
ing of  the  schoolroom? 

8.  Why  are  home-made  charts  often  more  useful  than 
those  purchased  of  publishers? 

9.  Why  should  the  schoolroom  have  pictures  on  the 
walls?  What  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting 
these  pictures? 

10.  Why  should  the  teacher  exercise  daily  supervision 
of  the  school  grounds  and  outbuildings? 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Frank  E.  Thompson,  B.A. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Director,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 

1.  Importance.  Matters  pertaining  to  organization  and 
management  are  first  among  those  claiming  the  teacher's 
attention.  A  successful  school  is  an  organization  in  which 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil  each  performs  his  part  advan- 
tageously to  himself  and  without  unnecessarily  interfering 
with  others.  Such  an  organization  does  not  spring  into 
existence  of  its  own  accord;  it  can  only  be  created  by  the 
teacher  who  observes  carefully  and  acts  intelligently.  With- 
out such  an  organization,  successful  teaching  is  impossible. 

2.  The  Teacher's  Problems.  When  the  teacher  has  secured 
her  position,  the  situation  which  confronts  her  can  be 
resolved  into  a  problem  closely  resembling  an  example  in 
mathematics,  inasmuch  as  its  solution  depends  upon  finding 
correct  answers  to  the  following  fundamental  questions: 

1.  What  is  given? 

2.  What  is  required? 

3.  What  are  the  best  methods  to  employ  to  secure  the 
desired  results? 

School  management  means** 'so  directing  the  school  as  to 
obtain  the  largest  educational  return  with  the  least  possible 
friction  and  waste  of  time  and  effort."  The  pages  of  this 
chapter  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  best  methods 
of  organization  and  management. 

In  the  city  schools  such  problems  are  usually  solved  by 
the  principal  and  superintendent,  but  often  the  teacher  of  a 
one-room  school  must  rely  upon  herself  for  their  solution. 
The  help  which  the  local  board  can  give  is  usually  of  little 
value,  and  the  county  superintendent  is  so  far  away  that 
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he  cannot  render  assistance  when  it  is  needed.  Teachers 
of  these  schools,  therefore,  should  make  as  thorough 
preparation  as  possible  for  the  task  which  confronts  them. 

3.  ClassifiGatiozL.  Proper  classification  is  one  of  the  first 
requirements  of  good  organization.  As  early  as  possible 
before  the  opening  of  your  school,  obtain  the  register,  the 
record  of  classification  and  the  program  for  the  previous 
term.  In  most  States  teachers  are  required  to  leave  such 
records  with  the  clerk  of  the  school  board.  If  you  can  hold 
a  conference  with  the  former  teacher  you  can  frequently 
obtain  information  of  value.  Most  courses  of  study  give 
some  good  directions  for  grading  and  classification,  and  as 
far  as  possible  such  directions  should  be  followed.  If  you 
find  that  the  pupils  have  not  been  properly  classified,  try 
to  get  them  classified  during  the  term.  If  in  doubt  as  to 
the  best  method  of  procedure,  consult  your  superintendent. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
him,  a  letter  will  usually  bring  you  the  desired  information. 

From  the  records  of  the  previous  term  which  you  should  be 
able  to  obtain,  you  can  learn  the  names  and  ages  of  the  pupils 
and  the  work  they  have  already  done.  From  the  directors  and 
other  residents  of  the  district  you  can  also  learn  what  new 
pupils  to  expect,  and  something  of  the  classes  which  they 
are  prepared  to  enter.  With  this  information  before  you, 
plan  your  assignment  of  lessons  for  the  first  day  of  school. 

Let  it  be  known  that  your  first  classification  is  tempo- 
rary, but  try  to  make  it  as  nearly  permanent  as  possible. 
You  may  find  after  a  few  days  that  some  pupils  need  to 
change  classes.  When  you  are  satisfied  that  such  changes 
are  necessary,  make  them  without  comment.  In  order  that 
these  changes  may  be  few,  you  should  consider  the  follow- 
ing particulars  in  making  classification: 

(a)  The  Number  op  Grades.  In  city  schools  we 
usually  find  one,  or  at  most,  two  grades  in  a  room,  but  in 
smaller  schools  each  room  must  have  several  grades.  The 
course  of  study  for  rural  schools  provides  eight  years'  work, 
and   in    a    one-room    school    under    these   conditions,   lines 
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between  classes  cannot  be  sharply  drawn.  However,  most 
state  manuals  have  the  subjects  so  arranged  that  the  work 
of  not  more  than  four  grades  is  required  in  any  year. 
Usually  teachers  of  these  schools  are  expected  to  plan  their 
work  to  include  this  number  of  grades. 

(b)  Special  Cases.  The  attendance  of  small  schools  is 
more  or  less  irregular  and  this  is  often  a  great  obstacle  to 
desirable  classification.  Let  the  teacher  plan  the  best  she 
may,  there  will  occasionally  arise  conditions  that  require 
the  formation  of  an  extra  class,  or  some  of  the  older- pupils 
will  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  make  the  best  possible 
progress.  In  making  such  an  arrangement,  the  interest  of 
the  school  as  a  whole  must  be  considered;  and  it  may  be 
advisable  to  have  one  recitation  period  for  these  pupils 
after  the  others  are  dismissed. 

(c)  Suggestions.  In  testing  a  pupil  for  classification, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  may  be  considered  as  of 
greatest  importance.  Usually  a  pupil  who  shows  strength 
in  those  branches  may  be  trusted  to  overcome  weakness  in 
other  lines,  unless  the  discrepancy  is  too  marked.  Of 
course,  in  the  higher  grades  there  are  several  technical 
subjects  which  must  be  attacked  from  the  beginning,  and  a 
teacher  will  do  well  to  remember  that  a  pupil  entering  late 
into  any  class  is  under  great  disadvantages,  especially 
where  teacher  and  fellow  pupils  are  all  strange  to  him. 

In  general  it  is  wise  for  the  new  teacher  to  accept  freely 
what  the  pupils  themselves  say  about  their  classification, 
especially  if  there  are  no  records  to  be  followed.  If  a  pupil 
is  placed  in  a  class  on  his  own  assertion,  he  usually  feels 
in  duty  botmd  to  keep  his  place;  if  he  fails,  he  is  not  so  apt 
to  object  to  a  change. 

After  a  pupil  has  been  classified,  he  must  be  given  time 
enough  to  establish  himself,  even  if  at  first  he  seems  to 
have  been  put  in  the  wrong  place.  The  school  exists  for 
him  as  much  as  for  any  one  else,  and  so  long  as  he  shows 
earnestness  and  ambition  and  is  apparently  making  progress, 
he  should  be  left  where  he  is. 
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4.  Matters  of  Gtoneral  Import.  ''It  is  easier  to  form  than 
reform."  There  are  a  few  matters  having  general  bearing 
upon  the  school  to  which  the  teacher  may  or  may  not 
sustain  direct  relations,  according  to  the  system  imder  which 
she  works.    Among  these  are  the  following: 

(a)  Janitor  Service.  In  large  school  buildings,  the 
teacher  has  no  supervision  of  the  janitor;  that  duty  devolves 
upon  the  principal.  If  his  services  are  not  satisfactory,  the 
teacher  should  report  the  fact  to  the  principal.  She  should 
always  treat  the  janitor  courteously,  and  see  that  her  pupils 
do  the  same.  In  small  buildings,  the  teacher  may  have 
entire  supervision  of  the  janitor.  In  this  case  co-operation 
of  teacher  and  pupils  with  him  will  do  much  towards  mak- 
ing his  services  satisfactory  and  towards  keeping  the  school- 
house  and  grounds  in  good  condition.  The  teacher  should 
be  sure  that  her  contract  does  not  require  her  to  do  janitor 
work.  She  may,  however,  be  under  the  necessity  of  assist- 
ing occasionally,  if  the  work  is  done  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner,  for  the  schoolroom  should  be  kept  clean. 

(b)  Lunches.  It  is  wise  to  permit  the  pupils  of  the 
primary  grades  to  eat  a  light  luncheon  at  the  forenoon 
recess.  This,  in  many  cases,  is  really  a  necessity  to  the 
comfort  and  proper  nutrition  of  young  children,  as  the 
excitement  incident  to  getting  off  to  school  in  season  often 
causes  breakfast  to  be  neglected,  if  not  entirely  omitted. 

Ripe  fruits  in  their  season  are  the  best  for  such  lunch- 
eons; when  fruit  cannot  be  had,  light,  well-baked  bread  with 
good  butter  is  wholesome  and  suitable.  Heavy  sweets  and 
pickles  should  be  ruled  out,  but  light  cookies  may  be  used. 

When  pupils  live  a  long  distance  from  the  school  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  bring  their  dinners  to  school, 
especially  when  the  weather  is  inclement.  In  all  other 
cases  it  is  far  better  for  children  to  have  the  warm  food 
and  the  exercise  incident  to  going  home  for  the  noon  meal. 

(c)  Accidents.  However  carefully  you  may  plan, 
accidents  will  sometimes  occur  on  the  school  premises. 
Fortunately,  serious  accidents,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a 
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bone  or  the  dislocation  of  a  joint,  seldom  occur.  But 
should  a  pupil  be  seriously  injured,  you  should  send  for  a 
physician  at  once,  calling,  if  possible,  the  one  usually 
employed  by  the  family.  Make  the  patient  as  comfortable 
as  possible  until  the  doctor  arrives. 

A  child  with  a  toothache,  a  headache,  a  cut,  a  bad 
scratch  or  a  bruise  may  appear  on  any  day  and  at  any 
hour.  Such  accidents  rarely  need  cause  alarm;  usually 
they  may  be  effectively  treated  by  the  teacher  herself. 
For  these  emergencies  there  should  be  on  hand  a  supply  of 
clean  old  linen  handkerchiefs,  a  stick  of  court  plaster  and  a 
spool  of  strong  white  thread  (No.  8  or  lo).  A  small,  clean 
sponge,  a  soft  cloth,  or  surgeon's  cotton  is  useful  to  cleanse 
the  affected  places  before  any  other  remedies  are  used. 
(See  also  Chapter  VII,  Sanitation  and  Hygiene.) 

Stings  from  bees  or  wasps  are  frequent  in  the  countr>', 
and  for  these  a  little  ammonia  will  afford  quick  relief.  For 
headache,  use  a  bandage  wet  in  cold  water  and  place  it 
around  the  head  above  the  eyes.  A  clean  handkerchief  wet 
with  some  stimulating  refreshing  odor,  such  as  lilac  extract, 
bay  rum,  cologne,  or  even  spirits  of  camphor,  will  often 
soothe  and  quiet  the  nerves  and  banish  pain.  Cloves  will 
often  quiet  toothache. 

The  location  of  the  school  building  may  carry  with 
it  its  peculiar  perils  and  possibilities  of  peril,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  give  here  any  special  suggestions  for  action. 
If  the  teacher  determines  to  retain  her  self-possession,  to  act 
promptly  and  skilfully,  as  far  as  she  knows,  and  to  send  for  help 
when  a  serious  difficulty  of  any  kind  arises,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  possibility  of  accidents  to  cause  worry  or  anxiety. 

(d)  Inclement  Weather.  When  children  reach  the 
school  with  wet  feet  or  wet  garments,  the  first  business 
should  be  to  dry  them  thoroughly  at  a  good  fire.  On  very 
wet  or  snowy  days,  many  children  are  habitually  kept  at 
home;  those  who  do  reach  the  school  should  be  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  Let  them  gather  around  the  regis- 
ter   or    stove   while    you    conduct    the   morning    exercises. 
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Dispensing  with  the  ordinary  formalities  on  such  occasions 
need  not  cause  disorder. 

Before  children  are  sent  out  into  cold,  stormy  weather, 
their  wraps  should  be  brought  into  the  room,  thoroughly 
warmed,  and  then  put  on  and  fastened  so  that  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  their  coming  off  or  open.  If  severe  thtmder- 
storms  come  up  near  the  close  of  school,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  send  the  children  home  early  enough  that  they 
may  be  safely  housed  before  the  storm  breaks.  If  a  storm 
has  come  too  near  before  discovery,  it  is  wise  to  detain  the 
children  tmtil  after  it  has  passed  or  until  their  parents  come 
for  them. 

(e)  Precautions  Against  Fire.  Diuing  winter,  fire 
is  an  ever-present  possible  danger.  Every  large  school 
should  have  a  plan  for  leaving  the  building  so  thoroughly 
worked  out  and  practiced  that  a  thousand  or  more  pupils 
can  be  conducted  to  the  street  within  two  or  three  minutes 
—  and  this  on  unexpected  signals.  If  a  regular  plan  of 
dismissal  and  exit  from  the  building  is  followed  day  after 
day,  a  fire  alarm  will  cause  no  confusion  or  fear  among  the 
pupils.  In  small  schools  there  is  less  danger,  but  even  here 
a  systematic  plan  of  leaving  the  building  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  prevent  any  possibility  of  a  panic  should  a  fire 
occur.  Proper  plans  should  be  made  before  the  beginning 
of  school;  a  fire  is  as  liable  to  occur  on  the  first  day  of 
the  term  as  on  any  other  day. 

(f)  Movement  of  Pupils.  Establish  the  first  day  the 
calling  and  dismissal  plan  and  the  system  of  signals  you 
expect  to  use  during  the  term.  This  system  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  it  should  be  operated  so  quietly  that 
only  the  pupils  to  whom  it  applies  will  notice  it.  The  use 
of  the  hand  or  a  pencil  should  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
Stand  in  front  of  the  seats  in  which  most  of  the  pupils  of 
the  class  to  be  called,  are  seated;  speak  the  name  of  the 
class  quietly  and  thus  secure  the  attention  of  the  pupils; 
turn  your  pencil  to  a  vertical  position  as  a  signal  for  the 
pupils  to  rise  and  stand  in  the  aisle;  change  the  pencil  to  a 
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horizontal  position  as  a  signal  for  passing  to  the  recitation 
seats.  It  is  well  to  use  the  same  set  of  signals  for  dis- 
missing classes  and  for  dismissing  school.  Be  patient  and 
pleasant,  but  insist  upon  prompt  and  implicit  obedience  to 
the  signals,  and  in  a  few  days  your  school  will  move  as  if  by- 
magic.  Do  not  use  a  bell  for  signal  purposes,  except  for 
calling  the  school  together. 

(g)  Attendance.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
progress  is  irregular  attendance.  Certain  pupils  are  habit- 
ually absent  and  others,  occasionally.  The  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  show  that  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  country  is  less  than  55  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
nearly  one-half  the  labor  and  money  expended  on  public 
education  is  wasted  because  of  this  lack  of  attendance. 
Every  district  must  share  its  responsibility  for  this  con- 
dition. The  teacher  can  do  much  towards  improving  the 
attendance  of  irregular  pupils. 

(i)  Find  the  percentage  of  attendance  for  the  preceding 
term.  Find  the  total  cost  of  the  school  and  determine 
the  loss  sustained.  Suppose  the  average  attendance  was  80 
per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  the  school  $500;  one-fifth  of  this 
amount,  or  $100,  was  lost.  Present  these  facts  to  the  direc- 
tors and  secure  their  interest  and  co-operation. 

(2)  Take  special  interest  in  pupils  whose  attendance 
is  irregular;  visit  them  at  their  homes  and  ascertain  the  real 
cause  of  their  irregularity.  Show  the  parents  what  the 
children  are  losing  and  try  to  arouse  greater  interest  in  the 
school  on  their  part.  In  most  cases  you  will  find  that  ab- 
sences are  due  to  indifference,  not  to  illness  nor  to  work  at 
home — ^the  two  most  prevalent  excuses. 

(3)  Establish  a  rule  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  that 
every  day's  absence  will  deduct  five  per  cent  from  the 
pupil's  record  in  the  subjects  that  he  missed.  This  deduc- 
tion should  be  made,  however,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  pupil  on  his  return  to  school  may  have  the  privilege 
of  making  up  the  work  and  receiving  credit  for  it. 
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(4)  Develop  a  school  spirit  which  makes  tardiness  and 
unnecessary  absence  unpopular. 

5.  Seftting.  It  is  usually  well  to  allow  the  pupils  to  take 
seats  as  they  choose  the  first  morning,  but  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  you  consider  this  arrangement  only  temporary 
and  that  you  reserve  the  right  to  change  any  pupil's  seat  as 
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CHART   SHOWING    SEATS   OCCUPIED    BY   EACH    PUPIL 

This  chart  is  made  by  pasting  together  two  pieces  of  cardboard 
and  cutting  a  slit  in  the  upper  one  for  each  desk  in  the  room.  Write 
the  pupil's  name  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  put  it  in  the  slit  corres- 
ponding to  his  seat.  A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  where  each  pupil 
belongs  and  whether  or  not  he  is  absent. 
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you  may  see  fit.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  whatever 
changes  you  make  are  for  the  convenience  of  classes,  or  for 
the  comfort  of  the  pupil  or  pupils  concerned.  No  one  will 
then  look  upon  a  request  to  change  his  seat  as  a  punish- 
ment or  disapproval  of  his  conduct.  In  the  permanent 
seating  of  your  pupils,  keep  the  following  points  in  mind: 

(a)  Pitting  the  Seat  to  the  Pupil.  Por  hygienic 
reasons,  the  seat  should  be  of  the  right  size  to  fit  the  pupil. 
The  feet  should  rest  upon  the  floor  when  the  pupU  sits  in 
an  upright  position,  and  the  back  should  be  of  such  shape 
as  to  prevent  any  imnatural  curvature  of  the  spine  when 
the  pupil  leans  against  it.  The  desk  should  be  of  such 
height  as  to  bring  the  book  within  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
of  the  eye.  These  requirements  are  of  vital  necessity  to 
the  health  of  the  pupils,  and  should  be  given  first  consider- 
ation, even  if  some  inconvenience  arises  because  you  cannot 
seat  all  the  pupils  in  the  same  class  together.  Better 
suffer  some  inconvenience  than  place  a  child  in  a  seat  that 
may  lead  to  some  deformity  from  which  he  will  never 
recover. 

(b)  Classes.  The  movements  of  pupils  are  facilitated 
if  pupils  of  the  same  class  sit  in  the  same  row  or  adjoining 
rows  of  seats;  and  wherever  it  is  practicable  this  arrange- 
ment should  be  followed. 

(c)  Defective  Pupils.  Nearly  every  school  has  some 
pupils  with  defective  eyesight  or  hearing.  Such  children 
are  usually  difiident  and  will  not  say  anything  about  their 
defect.  They  are  often  thought  stupid,  when  the  cause  of 
their  poor  recitations  is  inability  to  see  or  hear.  Let  such 
pupils  sit  as  near  the  blackboard  and  your  desk  as  you  can, 
so  as  to  give  them  every  possible  advantage.  (See  Chapter 
VII,  Sanitation  and  Hygiene.) 

(d)  Mischief  Makers.  Some  children  are  so  full  of 
fun  and  activity  that  it  is  very  difiicult  for  them  to  refrain 
from  playing  pranks  upon  others,  and  when  two  such  chil- 
dren sit  near  each  other  they  are  liable  to  cause  more  or 
less    disturbance,    and    also    to    annoy    pupils    near   them. 
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After  being  warned,  such  pupils  should  be  seated  as  far  apart 
as  possible,  until  they  are  willing  to  control  themselves. 
(See  Chapter  VIII,  Work  of  the  School.) 

6.  A  Code  of  Signals.  Children  are  prone  to  ask  ques- 
tions, many  of  which  are  unnecessary,  though  they  do  not 
seem  so  to  them.  Asking  and  answering  these  questions 
verbally  causes  confusion  and  should  be  avoided.  Analysis 
of  children's  requests  in  school  shows  that  nearly  all  can  be 
grouped  into  three  classes:  requests  to  leave  the  room; 
requests  to  communicate  with  one  another;  requests  for 
assistance  from  the  teacher.  The  following  code  of  signals 
will  reduce  requests  to  the  minimum  and  save  much 
disturbance : 


HAND  SIGNALS 


(i)  The  hand  raised  with  the  index  finger  open  is  a 
request  to  leave  the  room;  (2)  raised  with  the  first  and 
second  fingers  open  is  a  request  to  communicate;  (3)  raised 
with  the  hand  open  and  turned  palm  outward  is  a  request 
for  assistance.  The  requests  can  be  granted  by  a  nod,  or 
denied  by  a  shake  of  the  head;  all  wants  are  attended  to 
and  the  work  of  the  room  progresses  without  interruption. 

CatUions.  (i)  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  ask  questions 
while   a    recitation    is    in    progress.     The    class  reciting  is 
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entitled  to  your  undivided  attention.  Between  recitations 
take  a  moment  for  answering  questions  and  allowing  pupils 
to  get  such  books  or  material  as  they  may  need. 

(2)  Pupils  who  have  been  in  school  for  one  or  more 
terms  will  soon  learn  to  use  the  code  of  signals,  but  those 
who  come  for  the  first  time,  especially  the  little  ones,  will 
require  careful  attention  to  their  needs  tmtil  they  are  quite 
at  home. 

7.  Program.  The  construction  of  a  program  is  the  most 
difficult  task  of  the  teacher  of  a  room  in  which  there  are 
several  grades.  It  is  usually  safe  to  make  a  start  with  the 
program  of  the  previous  term.  If  this  was  carefully  planned, 
few  changes  will  be  necessary.  The  classification  should  be 
determined  before  the  permanent  program  is  completed, 
and  should  be  done  during  the  first  week.  Manuals  con- 
taining the  course  of  study,  issued  by  the  department  of 
public  instruction  in  each  State,  usually  contain  a  carefully 
prepared  program  or  give  valuable  suggestions  for  making 
one.  Two  such  programs  are  here  given  as  guides  for  the 
teacher  who  has  to  construct  her  own.  They  should  be 
considered  as  suggestive  only.  By  taking  the  one  best 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  your  school  as  the  foundation, 
you  will  be  able  to  adapt  it  to  your  needs  with  little  or  no 
difficulty.  In  planning  your  program,  you  should  keep  in 
mind  the  following  points: 

(i)  The  time  should  be  so  distributed  that  the  pupils 
of  each  class  will  have  their  share  of  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion. The  recitation  periods  for  the  younger  pupils  will  be 
shorter  than  those  for  the  older  pupils.  The  yoimger 
pupils  should  recite  twice  a  day  in  some  subjects,  while 
the  older  pupils  may  need  to  recite  but  once  in  a  subject. 
The  older  pupils  can  do  more  work  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. 

(2)  Both  recitation  and  study  periods  should  be  desig- 
nated. Pupils  are  quite  liable  to  spend  much  time  on  the 
subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  little  upon  those 
they  dislike,  but  which  frequently  need  their  attention  most. 
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(3)  No  program  should  call  for  incessant  activity 
throughout  the  session.  A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  about 
the  middle  of  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  a  movement 
or  two  of  rest  and  informality  between  recitations,  will  not 
be  found  a  waste  of  time. 

(4)  In  general,  pupils  should  do  some  work  in  every 
study  every  day,  and  in  the  lower  grades  there  should  be 
two  or  three  recitations  in  the  important  subjects,  if  pos- 
sible. Encourage  all  pupils,  especially  the  older  ones,  to 
work  by  themselves;  make  them  interesting  assignments. 

(5)  The  hardest  subjects,  those  which  require  the 
greatest  mental  activity,  shotdd  come  near  the  beginning  of 
tke  session,  and  in  the  morning,  in  preference  to  the  after- 
noon. Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  difficult  and  easy  subjects 
should  alternate  as  far  as  possible. 

(6)  Subjects  requiring  skill,  such  as  drawing  and  writing, 
should  not  inmiediately  follow  the  opening  of  school  or  a 
recess  in  which  the  pupils  have  become  heated  and  excited 
over  their  play. 

(7)  In  general,  it  is  not  wise,  particularly  with  the  older 
students,  to  have  any  study  period  immediately  precede 
the  recitation  on  the  same  subject. 

(8)  While  pupils  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  may 
safely  be  given  recitation  periods  of  a  half-hour,  or  even,  in 
some  instances,  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  children  in 
the  lower  grades  should  not  be  held  strictly  to  the  recitation 
for  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

The  program  is  the  working  plan  for  each  day  of  school. 
It  governs  teacher  and  pupil  alike,  providing  work  for  each 
pupil  throughout  the  day.  When  the  permanent  program 
is  completed,  a  neat  copy  should  be  posted  where  it  can  be 
studied  by  both  teacher  and  pupils;  then  it  should  be 
scrupulously  followed.  Undue  neglect  of  the  program  is 
liable  seriously  to  affect  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  to 
interfere  with  the  best  progress  of  the  pupils. 

It  requires  careful  planning  on  part  of  the  teacher  to  com- 
plete each  recitation  within  the  time  allotted  in  the  program. 
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8.  Helpers.  Books  and  pencils  may  be  very  quickly  and 
qtiietly  distributed  by  helpers  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
These  helpers  may  serve  for  a  week,  be  then  publicly 
thanked  for  their  services  and  relieved  by  other  children, 
who  are  appointed  in  their  tiun  to  serve  for  a  week.  They 
assist  the  teacher  in  various  ways  in  the  details  of  the 
school  housekeeping  outside  of  the  janitor's  regular  duties- 
General  good  feeling  may  be  secured  by  choosing  helpers 

on  Friday  afternoon  each  week  from  those  who  have  proved 
themselves  faithful  and  trustworthy.  The  teacher  may 
make  her  appointment  in  such  words  as,  **John,  Helen, 
Sarah  and  Henry  are  among  those  who  have  been  particu- 
larly faithful  (or  courteous)  this  week,  and  I  appoint  these 
four  as  helpers  for  next  week."  This  right  spirit  may  also 
be  induced  by  such  maxims  as  Lucy  Larcom's  **  Hands  that 
bless  are  blest,"  and  Edward  Everett  Hale's  **Lend  a  hand.'* 
Caution. —  Children  should  not  be  forced  to  serve. 

9.  Good  Order.  By  good  order  we  mean  such  established 
conditions  as  enable  each  pupil  to  do  his  work  quietly  and 
freely  without  being  interfered  with  or  interfering  with 
others.  Thorough  organization  and  good  management  are 
the  two  greatest  essentials  for  good  order,  and  the  teacher 
who  is  an  efficient  organizer  and  manager  is  seldom  annoyed 
by  a  disorderly  school.  Disorder  usually  results  from  mis- 
directed activity  and  not  when  pupils  are  kept  busy  at 
tasks  in  which  they  are  interested;  they  do  not  then  find 
time  to  make  trouble.  The  best  managed  school  resembles 
a  large  family  in  which  each  member  feels  free  to  do  his  own 
work,  but  in  so  doing  is  careful  not  to  trespass  upon  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  others.  In  the  best  ordered  schools, 
teacher  and  pupils  work  together  in  the  light  of  this  ideal, 
and  in  doing  so  create  a  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

To  make  the  transition  from  home  to  school  life  so 
natural,  easy  and  pleasant  that  the  school  becomes  a  place 
of  happiness  for  the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  teaches 
him  gradually  the  willing  restraint  that  rises  from  a  noble 
self-control,  bom  of  a  desire  to  treat  others  fairly  and  to 
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win  the  love  and  approval  of  his  teacher;  to  keep  his  time 
employed  all  the  while  in  a  manner  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  recitation  period;  to  teach  the  muscles  to  obey  the 
will  promptly  and  skilfully,  i.e.,  to  train  the  eye  to  see,  the 
hand  to  do;  to  cultivate  good  taste;  to  inculcate  respect  for 
labor  and  the  laborer;  to  sharpen  his  perceptions  and  the 
power  of  discrimination;  to  develop  a  healthy  moral  sense; 
to  render  the  child  self-helpful  and  create  in  him  a  real 
desire  to  help  others  —  these  are  the  ideals  to  keep  before 
you  in  developing  the  right  school  spirit. 

10.  Rules  and  Regulations.  We  have  already  referred  to 
regtdations  for  moving  classes,  dismissing  school  and  asking 
and  answering  questions.  There  are,  however,  a  few  other 
matters  which  may  require  regulations.    Among  them  are: 

(a)  Use  of  Reference  Books.  In  general,  pupils 
should  be  free  to  consult  the  dictionary  and  other  reference 
works  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  but  such  books 
should  be  kept  on  a  table  and  pupils  should  be  required  to 
consult  them  there;  if  they  get  into  the  habit  of  taking 
the  voltmies  to  their  desks  they  are  liable  not  to  return 
them  promptly  and  others  may  be  deprived  of  their  use. 

(b)  Whispering.  Whispering  of  itself  is  not  an  evil, 
but  if  not  regulated  it  may  become  an  annoyance.  By 
giving  the  pupils  a  moment  for  asking  each  other  such 
questions  as  may  be  necessary,  and  showing  them  the 
necessity  of  not  interrupting  one  another  when  they  are 
studjring,  a  sentiment  against  whispering  can  be  created. 
It  is  unwise  to  make  any  hard  and  fast  rules  against  it. 

(c)  Library.  The  library  is  for  use  in  the  schoolroom 
as  well  as  at  home.  It  should  contain  a  number  of  inter- 
esting books  and  periodicals,  and  pupils  should  be  allowed 
to  use  them  whenever  they  can  do  so  without  interfering 
with  the  preparation  of  their  regular  lessons.  Freedom  to 
use  the  library  should  be  the  general  rule  of  the  school. 
In  case  any  pupil  neglects  his  regular  studies  to  read,  the 
privilege  may  be  denied  him  until  he  again  prepares  his  daily 
lessons  satisfactorily.    (See  Chapter  IX,  Books  and  Libraries.) 
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(d)  Playground.  The  children  should  spend  their 
recesses  out-of-doors,  except  in  very  inclement  weather,  and 
should  engage  in  play.  The  teacher  should  be  upon  the 
playground  and  should  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  games, 
if  she  does  not  actually  join  in  them.  She  should  not  exert 
an  influence  that  will  prevent  the  pupils  from  joining  heartily 
in  the  games;  and  she  should  occasionally  teach  a  new 
game.  Boys  sometimes  thoughtlessly  engage  in  games  that 
are  too  rough  and  which  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  school,  and  endanger  the  younger  children.  Whenever 
games  of  this  sort  are  started,  they  should  be  stopped  —  and 
then  is  the  time  to  rule  them  oflE  the  playground.  (See 
Vol.  I,  pages  406-412,  Plays  and  Games.) 

(e)  Play  in  the  Schoolroom.  No  unorganized  games 
should  be  allowed  in  the  schoolroom.  Neither  should  pupils 
be  allowed  to  run  about  in  the  room  out  of  school  hours. 
The  schoolroom  is  a  place  for  quiet,  orderly  work,  and  any- 
thing resembling  boisterousness  or  disorder  should  be 
checked  whenever  it  starts.  In  inclement  weather  you  can 
interest  the  pupils  in  suitable  indoor  games,  and,  by  teach- 
ing some  new  game  that  can  be  played  at  home,  add  much 
to  their  enjoyment. 

Cautions,  (i)  Do  not  make  a  rule  or  a  regulation  until 
it  is  needed.  If  possible,  lead  the  pupils  to  see  the  necessity 
for  it  and  to  vote  its  adoption. 

(2)  Make  as  few  rules  as  possible;  see  that  those  made 
are  constantly  and  uniformly  enforced. 

(3)  Do  not  expect  to  accomplish  everything  in  a  day, 
a  week,  a  month  or  a  year.  Be  satisfied  with  yoiir  efforts 
if  you  can  see  a  certain,  gradual,  but  cheerful  turning 
towards  the  ideals  you  are  trying  to  inspire. 

(4)  Remember  that  the  child  is  growing,  that  both 
mental  and  physical  powers  are  too  weak  to  endure  con- 
centrated effort  for  more  than  brief  periods  without  change 
If  you  fail  to  keep  this  in  mind,  the  fatigue  and  disrelish 
which  paralyze  further  efforts,  will  seize  your  pupils. 

(5)  Remember   that   genuine   fun   is   a   thing   not   only 
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relished  by  the  child,  but  needed  to  balance  the  periods  of 
real  work  and  serious  application.  It  affords  the  same 
relaxation  to  the  mental  powers  that  a  game  full  of  activity 
does  to  the  muscles. 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men." 

and  how  much  more  by  children! 

(6)  "Variety  is  the  spice  of  life"  to  matiire  people,  and 
to  children  a  necessity,  for  the  reasons  already  given. 
Children  will  welcome  some  repetition  of  favorite  games  or 
songs,  but  when  minds  or  bodies  are  fatigued  interest  flags 
and  some  other  thing  mtist  be  given  —  not  necessarily  a 
new  thing,  but  a  change  from  the  last  one.  Lines  of  suit- 
able occupations  are  given  under  separate  topics  in  various 
parts  of  this  work. 

11.  The  First  Day  of  ScliodL  To  a  teacher  in  a  new  school, 
the  first  day  is  the  most  important  day  of  the  term. 
Before  the  dawn  of  another  morning,  the  teacher  and  her 
work  have  been  discussed  throughout  the  district,  and  a 
verdict,  favorable  or  unfavorable  has  been  rendered  in  many 
a  home.  In  order  that  a  favorable  verdict  may  be  rendered 
without  exception,  give  heed  to  the  following  directions: 

(i)  Before  going  to  the  schoolhouse  have  the  work  of  the 
day  definitely  planned,  and  have  this  plan  written  out  so 
that  you  can  consult  it  whenever  in  doubt. 

(2)  Be  early. 

(3)  Place  work  on  the  blackboard  ready  for  the  more 
advanced  classes. 

(4)  Welcome  the  pupils  pleasantly  as  they  come,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  learn  their  names. 

(5)  Call  school  promptly,  have  brief  opening  exercises, 
then  assign  work  to  all  the  pupils  who  are  old  enough  to 
study. 

(6)  Distribute  slips  of  paper  to  the  older  pupils  on  which 
they  are  to  write  their  names  and  any  other  information 
required  for  the  register.  While  they  are  doing  this,  you 
can  take  the  names  of  the  younger  pupils. 
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(7)  Carry  out  the  program  as  you  planned  it  for  the  day. 

(8)  Move  quietly,  without  hesitation,  and  without  seem- 
ing haste. 

(9)  Teach  the  pupils  something  new  during  the  day. 

(10)  All  the  foregoing  directions  may  be  summed  up  in 
this:  Before  entering  your  schoolroom  know  definitely  what  you 
are  going  to  do.  Then  execute  your  plan.  Show  that  you  are 
mistress  of  the  situation,  **a  workman  thai  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.'' 

12.  Personal  Matters.  In  the  chapter  The  Schoolhouse  and 
Grounds  we  have  spoken  of  the  teacher's  relations  to  the 
school  authorities,  we  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  matters 
affecting  the  teacher's  relation  to  her  pupils  and  patrons. 
You  may  think  some  of  them  trivial,  but  remember  that  a 
matter  of  seemingly  little  importance  now  and  then,  forms 
the  great  divide  which  turns  one  into  the  pathway  of  suc- 
cess or  failure. 

Think  naught  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appears; 
Small  sands  the  mountains,  moments  make  the  years, 
And  trifles  life. 

(i)  When  you  are  settled  in  your  work  try  to  be  brave 
and  cheerful;  avoid  discouragements  and  homesickness  by 
keeping  busy,  taking  brisk  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  the 
daily  morning  **  sponge  off"  in  cold  water,  followed  by 
most  vigorous  rubbing. 

(2)  Work  out  one  need  before  starting  upon  another. 

(3)  Never  permit  yourself  to  take  sides  in  quarrels  nor 
to  repeat  anything  unpleasant  that  may  be  told  to  you. 

(4)  Be  kindly  and  courteous  to  every  person  you  meet, 
and  especially  so  to  the  poorest  patrons  of  your  school, 
who  are  liable  to  be  supersensitive  over  their  position  in  life. 

(5)  Endear  yourself  to  the  entire  commimity  by  a  gen- 
uine sympathy  in  their  pursuits,  by  the  gentle  graces  of  your 
own  life  and  character,  and  by  doing  the  work  for  which  you 
are  hired  with  earnestness,  interest,  thoroughness  and  skill. 

(6)  Disarm  gossip  and  adverse  criticism  by  uniform 
kindness  and  a  gracious  demeanor,  and  win  the  respect  of 
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the  people  you  live  among  by  treating  them  with  unvarying 
consideration  and  by  showing  that  you  respect  yourself. 
Give  lessons  in  courtesy  and  self-control  by  example  rather 
than  by  precept.     (See   Chapter  XII,   Character   Building,) 

(7)  Lead  a  blameless  life  and  hold  fast  to  your  ideals 
and  your  faith  in  your  fellow  men.  In  this  way  you  are 
sure  to  get  the  best  help  from  your  neighborhood  and  leave 
it  better  than  you  found  it. 

13.  Closiiig  the  Term.  You  may  teach  several  terms  in 
the  same  school,  but  whether  or  not  this  be  the  case,  you 
should  leave  the  work  at  the  close  of  each  term  in  a  fin- 
ished condition.  By  so  doing  you  make  all  arrangements 
for  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  next  term,  and  in 
case  tuiforeseen  circumstances  prevent  your  return,  you  have 
prepared  a  record  for  your  successor  such  as  you  would  like 
to  find  when  you  go  to  a  new  school. 

A  complete  record  of  the  work  of  each  pupil  should  be 
left  in  the  book  provided  by  the  district  for  this  purpose, 
or  in  the  school  register,  if  no  book  is  provided. 

Make  a  list  of  all  apparatus,  and  see  that  this  apparatus 
is  stored  in  its  proper  place. 

See  that  a  catalog  of  the  library  is  complete,  and  require 
all  books  to  be  returned,  unless  there  is  a  regular  librarian 
who  has  charge  of  the  library  during  vacations. 

Leave  your  desk  and  the  schoolroom  in  a  neat  and 
orderly  condition;  just  as  you  would  like  to  find  them  were 
you  to  step  into  the  schoolroom  to  begin  a  new  term. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  is  organization  of  first  importance? 

2.  By  what  facts  and  principles  should  the  teacher  be 
guided  in  classif)ring  her  pupils? 

3.  Show  how  the  irregular  attendance  of  a  few  pupils 
hinders  the  progress  of  the  entire  school. 

4.  What   provision   should   the   teacher   make   against 
accidents? 
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5.  What  special  care  should  the  teacher  exercise  over 
her  pupils  in  inclement  weather? 

6.  Think  out  carefully  the  advantages  of  a  code  of 
signals  for  directing  the  movements  of  pupils  during  school 
hours. 

7.  Why  should  you  form  a  definite  plan  for  dismissing 
school  on  the  first  day  of  the  term? 

8.  What  consideration  should  be  given  defective  pupils 
when  arranging  the  seating  of  the  school? 

9.  What  do  you  understand  by  good  order? 

10.  By  what  principles  should  the  teacher  be  guided  in 
making  rules  and  regulations? 


CHAPTER  SIX 

DISCIPLINE 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when  he  is  old, 
he  will  not  depart  from  it. — Solomon. 

The  end  and  aim  of  all  education  is  the  development  of  char- 
ricter. — CoL  Francis  W,  Parker. 

1.  Discipline  Defined.  Discipline  is  that  wise  adjust- 
ment of  plans,  rules  and  conditions  that  keeps  the  pupils 
working  towards  the  desired  goal  willingly,  happily,  patiently 
and  successfully,  without  consciousness  of  friction  or  undue 
fatigue. 

The  school  whose  pupils  are  interested  and  busy,  doing 
their  assigned  work  quietly,  happily  and  at  the  right  time, 
with  no  evidence  of  unpleasant  restraint  or  unrest,  and 
from  no  other  apparent  motive  than  that  they  love  their 
work  and  their  teacher — ^that  school  has  reached  the  highest 
ideal  of  proper  discipline.  Such  a  school,  you  may  be  sure, 
has  a  teacher  who  cherishes  high  ideals  of  character-building, 
and  by  love,  sympathy,  tact  and  patience  has  brought  her 
pupils  into  happy  fellowship. 

In  such  cases,  teacher  and  pupils  are  working  cheerfully 
and  happily  together,  loving  the  work  and  honoring  them- 
selves and  one  another,  the  one  purpose  common  to  all  being 
to  do  the  best  possible  thing  for  the  school  and  for  them- 
selves as  units  in  the  school.  The  motto,  expressed  or  unex- 
pressed, of  such  a  school  is,  "Each  for  all,  and  all  for  the 
Right." 

Perhaps  the  sorely-tried  teacher,  working  imder  many 
disadvantages,  may  say  that  such  a  school  in  any  grade  is 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  impossible.  Perhaps  most  of  you 
may  say  that  in  a  primary  school  such  results  are  always 
impossible. 

At  this  moment  we  distinctly  recall  arriving  at  a  small 
village  whose  only  school  building  contained  but  four  rooms. 
Reaching  the   schoolhouse,   we  entered  the   vestibule  and 
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from  that  at  once  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  primary  room, 
which  stood  hospitably  open.  To  our  surprise,  we  saw  a 
room  well  filled  with  boys  and  girls  from  five  to  eight  years 
of  age,  but  no  teacher.  Looking  up  brightly  as  they  heard 
our  footsteps,  they  smilingly  responded  to  our  "  Good  Morn- 
ing" and  explained  that  their  teacher  was  "upstairs,  giving 
the  music  lesson." 

"And  you  are  able  to  take  care  of  yourselves  without 
a  teacher?" 

"Oh,  yes;  we  do  it  every  day,"  came  the  prompt  reply. 

"Do  you  tell  her  of  the  bad  things  you  do  when  she  is 
out  of  the  room?"  queried  the  supervisor,  teasingly. 

"We  don't  do  bad  things,"  flashed  a  dark-eyed  little 
girl  from  the  larger  group;  "we*d  be  ashamed  to.  Our 
teacher  trusts  us." 

A  glance  sufficed  to  show  that  this  was  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  room,  and  the  visitor  hastened  to  apologize  for 
the  unwarranted  question  and  to  commend  the  school  for 
being  so  truly  trustworthy. 

Those  children  understood  that  their  teacher  would  not 
leave  them  except  when  compelled  by  other  duties,  and 
considered  it  a  matter  of  loving  loyalty  and  pride  to  uphold 
the  good  name  of  their  room  during  these  imavoidable 
absences.  This  was  demonstrated  again  and  again  during 
the  several  days  of  the  inspector's  visit. 

A  few  things  worthy  of  remembrance  were  noted  in  this 
case:  (i)  There  was  perfect  sympathy  and  confidence 
between  this  teacher  and  her  pupils.  (2)  To  guard  them 
against  the  many  temptations  that  result  from  idleness, 
she  always  assigned  definite  work  for  each  pupil  to  do  dur- 
ing the  half -hour  of  her  absence.  (3)  She  never  failed  to 
examine  the  work  on  her  return.  (4)  She  always  thanked 
the  little  ones  for  the  good  order  they  maintained  during 
her  absence — ^not  always  in  formal  expressions  of  thanks, 
but  more  often  by  a  quick,  smiling  glance  of  appreciation 
or  such  cordially  uttered  remarks  as  "This  is  what  I  like 
to  find,"  "This  does  me  good,"  "This  makes  my  heart  feel 
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«varm,"  "This  makes  me  happy."  (5)  This  teacher  was 
only  twenty  years  old,  and  the  visit  occurred  before  she 
had  completed  her  first  year  of  teaching.  (6)  She  had  been 
trained  for  teaching  in  a  city  training  school  for  teachers; 
and,  moreover,  she  possessed  those  great  essentials  to  a 
primary  teacher's  success,  "honest  lovingness  and  patient 
firmness." 

2.  Ideals.  In  discipline,  as  in  instruction,  the  teacher 
must  have  definite  aims.  She  must  set  a  standard  of  char- 
acter which  she  wishes  her  pupils  to  attain,  and  then  strive 
so  to  manage  her  school  that  most  of  her  pupils,  at  least, 
will  approach  nearer  to  her  ideal  each  day.  No  teacher 
can  succeed  in  building  character  imless  she  possesses  high 
ideals  of  excellence  which  she  expects  her  pupils  to  reach. 
She  must  not  only  form  these  ideals  herself;  she  must  also 
lead  her  pupils  to  do  the  same.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the 
dream  side  of  life. 

"The  dream  side  of  life  is  the  great  side  of  life.  The  present 
and  the  future  are  full  of  new  possibilities  and  of  unknown  quantities; 
we  can  be  more  successful ,  discoverers  and  explorers  in  the  child 
realm  than  we  have  ever  been  before.". 

"Think  what  you  want  your  pupils  to  be  ten,  twenty  years, 
hence,  and  labor  to  set  up  now  the  ideals  to  which,  through  years, 
their  souls  shall  grow.'* 

These  quotations  from  leading  educators  show  that  the 
true  aim  of  discipline  extends  far  beyond  securing  an  orderly 
school.  That  similar  views  are  held  by  others  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  quotations.  The  first  quotation  is  from 
an  address  by  Ex-President  Roosevelt,  delivered  at  the 
founding  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov. 
20,  1904.     He  said: 

I  wish  to-day  to  dwell  upon  this  thought — that  while  in  this 
country  we  need  wise  laws,  honestly  and  fearlessly  executed,  and 
while  we  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  anything  but  the  highest  standard 
in  the  public  service  of  the  government,  yet  in  the  last  analysis  the 
future  of  our  country  must  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  individual 
home,  of  the  individual  man  or  woman  in  that  home.  The  future 
of  this  country  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  average  man 
and  the  average  woman  in  it  docs  his  or  her  duty,  and  that  largely 
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depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  average  boy  or  girl  is  brought 
up.  .  .  . 

I  wish  to  see  in  the  average  American  citizen  the  development 
of  the  two  sets  of  qualities  which  we  can  roughly  indicate  as  sweet- 
ness and  strength — the  qualities  on  the  one  hand  which  make  the 
man  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  those  which  on  the  other  hand  make 
him  jealous  for  the  rights  of  others  just  as  much  as  for  his  own  rights. 
We  must  have  both  sets  of  qualities. 

In  the  first  place  the  man  must  have  the  power  to  hold  his 
own.  I  do  not  much  care  for  the  coward  or  the  moral  weakling. 
I  want  each  of  you  boys — and  the  girls  just  as  much — and  each 
of  you  young  men  and  young  women,  to  have  the  qualities  without 
which  people  may  be  amiable  and  pleasant  while  things  go  well, 
but  without  which  they  cannot  succeed  in  times  of  stem  trial. 

I  wish  to  see  in  the  man,  manliness;  in  the  woman,  womanli- 
ness. I  wish  to  see  courage,  perseverance,  the  willingness  to  face 
work,  to  face  danger,  if  it  is  necessary,  the  determination  not  to 
shrink  back  when  temporarily  beaten  in  life,  but  to  come  up  again 
and  wrest  triumph  from  defeat. 

I  want  to  see  you,  men,  strong  men  and  brave  men;  and,  in 
addition,  I  wish  to  see  each  man  of  you  feel  that  his  strength  and 
his  courage  but  make  him  the  worse  unless  to  that  strength  and 
courage  are  joined  the  qualities  of  tenderness  towards  those  he  loves 
who  are  dependent  upon  him,  and  of  right  dealing  with  all  his 
neighbors. 

The  second  quotation,  which  is  no  less  valuable,  is  from 
a  paper  prepared  by  a  prominent  business  man,  who  at  the 
time  was  president  of  the  board  of  education  in  his  city. 
He  said: 

The  thing  is  to  teach  correctly  man's  correct  relation  to  man 
and  to  bring  it  home  so  effectually  that  the  child  will  remember 
the  lesson  and  practice  it  during  life.  The  great  trouble  with  man- 
kind is  selfishness.  The  limitations  upon  personal  action  should 
be  taught  the  young.  They  should  be  taught  that  one's  own  per- 
sonal rights  end  exactly  where  another's  rights  begin  and  be  taught 
to  observe  that  line  with  scrupulous  care.  ...  I  would  teach  the 
jroung  that  the  most  honorable  man  is  the  honest  and  industrious 
citizen  who  uses  all  his  faculties  for  his  own  and  society's  good, 
without  regard  to  the  capacity  in  which  he  is  employed. 

I  would  teach  them  that  the  man  to  honor  is  the  useful  one. 
and  that  the  one  to  shun  is  the  dissolute,  lazy  one,  no  matter  what 
his  apparent  condition  in  the  world,  no  matter  how  much  money 
he  has  or  how  engaging  his  personality. 
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I  would  impress  upon  them  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  all 
things  which  make  for  honor,  integrity  and  character,  and  the  hideous- 
ness  of  all  things  which  detract  therefrom. 

Finally,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  ideals,  we  would 
cocMnend  to  all  teachers,  for  inspiration  and  help,  the 
Teacher's  Creed,  by  Edwin  Osgood  Grover,  emphasizing 
particularly  the  following  extracts:  "I  believe  in  boys  and 
girls  the  men  and  women  of  a  great  to-monx)W.  ...  I 
believe  in  the  curse  of  ignorance,  in  the  efficiency  of  schools, 
in  the  dignity  of  teaching  and  in  the  joy  of  serving  others. 
....  I  believe  in  beauty  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  home, 
in  daily  life,  and  in  out-of-doors.  ...  I  believe  in  laughter, 
in  love,  in  faith,  in  all  ideals  and  distant  hopes  that  lure 
us  on.  .  .  ." 

3.  The  Ends  oC  School  Discipline.  The  ends  to  be  secured 
by  means  of  school  discipline  are  "(i)  to  train  pupils  in 
self-control  and  self-direction — self-conduct;  (2)  to  train 
the  will  to  act  habitually  from  right  motives.  Among  the 
great  occasions  for  will-training  are  the  development  of  the 
school  virtues,  punctuality,  regularity,  neatness,  accuracy, 
silence,  industry  and  obedience;  also  to  strengthen  the  gen- 
eral virtues,  truthftdness,  good-will,  kindness,  courtesy, 
generosity,  cheerfulness,  unselfishness,  honesty,  justice  and 
the  Uke."* 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  second  end  is  specific  and  demands 
specific  restdts;  also  that  the  first  is  general  in  its  nature 
and  when  completed  the  result  is,  also,  general,  being  no 
less  than  the  poise  and  balance  of  a  well-rounded  character, 
a  character  which  embodies  all  the  virtues  eniunerated  by 
Dr.  White. 

Caution,  Note  that  will-training,  not  will-breaking,  is 
what  is  needed,  and  that  the  will  is  to  be  trained  to  "act 
habitually  from  right  motives" — two  most  important  con- 
siderations. 

4.  Habits.  A  habit  of  thought  or  of  action  is  caused  by 
repeating  a  thought   or  act   tmtil   it   becomes  automatic. 

>  Bmenon  £.  White:    School  Management. 
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Then  it  is  called  into  evidence  always  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  condition  or  others  similar  to  those  that  first 
caused  it.  Habits  are  strengthened  by  exercise  and  die 
out  gradually  from  neglect  and  disuse.  Hence,  it  is  all- 
important  that  the  teacher  of  young  children  should  make 
a  practice  of  commending  by  word  or  manner  all  evidences 
of  kindness,  generosity,  honesty,  truthfulness  or  other  desir- 
able traits,  for  the  double  purpose  of  inducing  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  act  on  future  occasions,  and,  by  the  law 
of  suggestion,  implanting  the  same  idea  in  the  minds  of 
other  pupils  who  may  be  more  or  less  lacking  in  the  trait 
commended. 

Caution.  The  teacher  must  be  careful  in  exercising  this 
law  of  suggestion.  Effective  commendation  requires' a  per- 
fectly natural  manner  and  tone  and  must  never  seem  to 
have  any  motive  beyond  what  appears  on  the  surface.  If 
the  teacher  "point  the  moral"  of  her  commendation  of  one 
pupil  by  so  much  as  a  significant  look  at  another  who  is 
an  offender,  she  may  antagonize  the  very  one  she  wishes 
to  help. 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  most  highly  important  that 
bad  habits  should  be  permitted  to  die  out  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  child  by  taking  no  public  notice  of  them  and  by 
guarding  against  occasions  for  their  reappearance  until  time 
blots  them  from  memory.  For  instance,  as  Raub  wisely 
says,  "Much  of  the  stubbornness  in  children  results  from 
the  hastiness  of  the  teacher  who  antagonizes  by  command- 
ing. Courtesy  is  needed  more  than  the  command.  The 
child  needs  encouragement,  not  censure,  to  make  him  do 
better." 

"  Bad  habit'  **  says  Fielding,  "  are  as  infectious  by  example 
as  the  plague  itself  by  contact."  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  very  yoimg  and  very  susceptible  children  be  kept  from 
associating  intimately  with  those  who  are  known  to  be 
imtruthful,  dishonest  or  possessed  of  some  other  evil  habit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ones  thus  afflicted  need  to  be  kept 
much  with  the  teacher  and  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
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ness,  with  no  betrayal  of  distrust.  Until  the  fault  ia  cured, 
devise  constant  ways  for  calling  its  opposite  virtue  into 
activity,  commend  its  appearance  and  do  everything  possible 
to  strengthen  it.  Let  this  child's  playmates  be  chosen  from 
the  older  and  morally  stronger  of  the  pupils  who  will  not 
be  tainted  by  contact.  Thus,  with  time  and  patience,  the 
evil  habit  will  be  eradicated  because  its  opposite  good  has 
grown  up  in  its  place.  May  not  right  doing  be  made  so 
attractive  as  to  become  infectious  by  example? 

Dryden  once  rather  sententiously  remarked,  "We  first 
make  our  habits,  then  our  habits  make  us,"  which  may  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  character  itself  is  really  but  the 
aggregation  of  our  daily  habits  of  thought,  speech  and  action. 

Caution.  In  order  to  secure  the  great  patience,  self- 
restraint  and  sympathy  needed  when  trying  to  lead  a  pupil 
to  overcome  a  bad  habit,  try  to  break  yourself  of  any  fixed 
habit.  If  difficult  for  you,  a  mature  person,  what  must 
the  struggle  be  for  weak,  immature  wills  with  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  life  to  help  and  guide?  Bear  in  mind  that  self- 
restraint  and  patience  become  habitual  if  persistently 
exercised. 

6.  Order  and  Disorder.  There  is  probably  no  one  thing 
that  so  quickly  makes  or  unmakes  a  teacher's  reputation 
as  the  reports  in  regard  to  the  order  in  her  schoolroom. 
Every  casual  visitor,  official  or  non-official,  feels  fully  able 
to  pronoimce  upon  this  point.  Even  the  yotmgest  pupil 
sits  in  judgment  upon  the  teacher's  administration  and 
carries  home  highly  colored  accounts  which  have  imdue 
weight  in  determining  her  status  in  the  community.  Finally, 
she  is  tersely  pronoimced  "no  good"  or  "all  right,"  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  that  has  determined  public  opinion. 

What  good  order  and  good  discipline  are,  we  have  already 
endeavored  to  show  by  examples. 

What,  then,  is  disorder?  One  teacher's  definition  would 
be  whispering;  another's,  restless  children;  another's,  chil- 
dren who  talk  too  much;  another's,  untidy  or  uncleanly  pupils. 
Leaving  seats,   asking  to   leave  the  room,   chronic  thirst. 
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coughing,  scattering  papers,  dropping  pencils,  slates,  books, 
fretting  and  crying  over  lessons,  annoying  neighbors,  scuffling 
of  feet,  truancy,  tardiness,  frequent  absences — there  is  no 
end  to  the  petty  trials  which  singly  or  in  the  aggregate  we 
classify  as  disorder,  and  when  these  conditions  become 
chronic  in  a  school  we  say  of  the  teacher,  "She  has  no 
discipline,"  or  "She  has  a  very  disorderly  school." 

A  facetious  individual  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind 
once  defined  dirt  as  misplaced  matter.  In  the  same  way  we 
might  with  propriety  define  disorder  as  misplaced  activity. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  well  if  all  teachers  would 
take  the  attitude  of  a  skilful,  philosophic  physician.  When 
one  of  these  disorderly  tendencies  appears  in  concrete  form 
in  a  child  or  group  of  children,  the  first  thing  is  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  symptom  of  some  hidden  disorder  for  which 
there  must  be  either  a  mental  or  a  physical  cause.  The 
next  step  is  to  study  the  case  until  the  cause  is  located. 
The  third  step  is  to  remove  the  cause,  and  the  fourth,  and 
last,  is  to  change  conditions  so  as  to  prevent  the  cause  from 
leading  the'  child  again  into  error. 

Caution.  The  immediate  need  may  and  probably  will 
require  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to 
restore  temporary  equilibrium  pending  a  full  study  of  the 
case,  just  as  a  skilled  physician  makes  his  patient  "com- 
fortable" while  seeking  for  the  real  cause  of  trouble  and 
deciding  upon  the  proper  remedy  for  the  same. 

6.  Whispering.  Whispering  is  not  wrong  of  itself,  but 
if  freely  indulged  in  during  school  hours  it  becomes  a 
nuisance,  because  it  wastes  the  time  of  the  offenders  and 
disturbs  other  pupils  who  wish  to  study  or  recite  in  quiet. 
There  are  various  partial  remedies  for  this  trouble,  (i) 
Quietly  get  the  attention  of  the  children  and  explain  the 
situation  clearly  to  them.  Let  them  know  why  you  object 
to  whispering.  Their  own  good  sense  shows  them  the  truth 
of  what  you  put  before  them,  and,  if  you  have  their  affec- 
tion and  confidence,  they  will  try  hard  to  help  you  and 
the  school.      (2)  After  your  appeal,  should  there  be  willful 
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persistence,  separate  the  offenders  by  changing  their  seats 
so  they  may  not  tempt  one  another.  (3)  Sometimes  give 
a  whispering  recess  of  two,  three,  four  or  five  minutes  as  a 
reward  for  previous  self-restraint,  because  of  which  you 
have  finished  the  recitation  a  little  ahead  of  time.  (4)  Give 
a  minute  between  recitations  for  pupils  to  ask  necessary 
questions  of  you  or  of  their  neighbors.  This  will  prevent 
disturbing  recitations  by  questions,  whispered  or  otherwise, 
when  your  time  and  attention  belong  wholly  to  the  class. 
(5)  Allow  pupils  to  whisper,  very  'quietly,  enough  to  ask 
for  really  necessary  things,  or  to  say  "Thank  you"  for  a 
courtesy  rendered. 

Cautions,  (i)  If  these  privileges  are  persistently  abused, 
as  they  sometimes  are,  take  away  the  privilege,  saying 
quietly,  and  without  show  of  irritation,  "  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  cannot  let  Carl  have  the  privilege  any  longer.  He 
does  not  seem  to  care  to  help  us  by  not  disturbing  the 
school."  After  a  day  or  two  of  deprivation,  should  Carl 
plead  for  forgiveness,  get  his  promise  to  "remember  not 
to  abuse  the  privilege,*'  and  restore  him  to  favor.  If  the 
second  trial  proves  futile  and  he  willfully  violates  faith, 
take  away  the  privilege  for  a  much  longer  time,  until  Carl 
learns  that  good  faith  and  helpfulness  win  legitimate  priv- 
ileges as  surely  as  broken  faith  deprives  him  of  them; 
that  doing  right  brings  him  happiness  and  sunny  condi- 
tions. 

(2)  Do  not  call  upon  the  pupils  to  report  whispering  of 
themselves  or  others. 

(3)  Remember  that  what  seems  willful  disobedience  may 
easily  be  the  result  of  forgetfulness  or  due  to  a  habit. 

(4)  Deal  in  a  similar  manner  with  those  other  special 
privileges  of  the  schoolroom,  leaving  the  room,  leaving 
seats,  talking,  etc.  It  is  well  to  arrange  a  quiet  signal  code, 
like  the  raising  of  one  finger,  two  fingers,  etc.,  between  the 
pupils  and  yourself,  by  which  the  want  may  be  indicated 
and  the  privilege  granted  without  the  interruption  caused 
by  spoken  words. 
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(s)  Keep  track  of  those  to  whom  the  special  privilege  is 
given,  and  never  allow  violations  to  become  chronic.  Have 
it  tmderstood  that  no  child  may  leave  the  room  when  one 
is  already  out;  also,  that  each  child  must  return  to  the 
room  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  These  precautions  are 
vital,  because  laxity  in  these  directions  sometimes  results 
in  evils  very  difficult  to  eradicate  or  even  to  trace.  For 
instance,  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  room  is  based  upon 
a  supposed  necessity,  but  it  is  possible  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rifle  pocketbooks,  lunch-baskets,  or  to  do  other 
reprehensible  things  to  which  those  of  peculiarly  weak  wills 
are  liable. 

7.  Thieving.  Thieving  is  a  grievous  but  not  tmcommon 
fault  among  children,  especially  before  they  are  old  enough 
to  understand  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  When  a  case 
of  theft  is  discovered,  it  seems  best  to  keep  the  matter  from 
the  other  pupils,  to  have  an  early  conference  with  the 
parents  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether  this  is  a  newly- 
developed  fault  or  one  of  long  standing,  and  then  privately 
to  talk  with  the  offender  about  the  wrong  done. 

If  the  child  belongs  to  a  well-to-do  family  and  has  con- 
siderate treatment  at  home,  then,  about  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  in  remov- 
ing temptations  in  arousing  the  moral  sense  into  activity, 
and  in  being  determinedly  alert  to  notice  and  commend 
efforts  at  right  doing.  Best  of  all  is  it  to  lead  the  offender 
to  see  for  himself  how  much  happier  he  is  when  the  fear 
of  discovery  is  entirely  removed  and  to  taste  the  full  sweet- 
ness of  being  trusted  by  teacher  and  friends. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  such  an  offender  proves  to  be 
physically  ill-conditioned  because  of  lack  of  proper  quality 
and  quantity  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  or  to  have  been 
made  nervous,  fearful  and  cowardly  by  reason  of  harsh, 
unkind  treatment  and  frequent  beatings,  the  case  is  entirely 
different  in  its  nature  and  the  treatment  must  be  different. 
Knowing  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  the  obvious  law  is  to 
supply  the  child  regularly  with  proper  bodily  comforts  or 
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with  the  love  and  sympathy  for  which  his  small  soul  may 
be  starving.  These  will  remove  his  temptations  and  make 
him  worthy  of  trust  and  confidence. 

8.  Tardiness  and  Absenee.  Children  who  are  thoroughly 
interested  in  their  school  and  who  love  and  trust  their  teacher 
will  never  play  truant  nor  of  their  own  accord  be  either 
absent  or  tardy.  The  inference  is  obvious.  However,  both 
absence  and  tardiness  sometimes  occur  even  among  such 
pupils.  There  may  be  illness  at  home;  the  clock  may  be 
wrong,  or  the  weather  too  cold  or  inclement  for  their  scanty 
clothing.  Every  case  of  absence  or  tardiness  should  be 
investigated  in  order  to  find  out  what  caused  it,  and  then 
no  word  of  blame  should  be  spoken  for  that  which  is 
unavoidable. 

An  ambitious  teacher  desiring  to  make  a  record  for 
punctuality  sometimes  creates  such  a  sentiment  on  the 
subject  that  children  come  to  school  under  circumstances 
that  no  just  outsider  could  commend.  Sometimes  this 
enthusiastic  desire  for  local  supremacy  in  promptness  and 
regularity  spreads  itself  all  over  a  county,  and  we  have 
seen  this  sentiment  so  strong  in  one  state  that  the  tmiversal 
motto  appeared  to  be,  "Better  not  to  come  to  school  at 
all  than  to  come  late." 

Such  an  instance  is  a  fine  example  of  how  popular 
opinion  may  be  so  won  over  to  the  side  of  the  teachers  and 
superintendents  that  what  was  meant  as  an  tinmixed  good 
operates  as  a  grave  injustice  to  many  little  children. 

The  skilful  teacher  will  discover  numerous  devices  which 
assist  in  securing  promptness;  among  these  are  reading  or 
telling  an  interesting  story  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
teaching  new  games  to  those  who  reach  the  school  building 
fifteen  minutes  before  school  calls,  and  hinting  at  some- 
thing that  may  be  done  at  this  time,  but  keeping  the 
nature  of  the  work  a  secret,  so  that  only  those  who  come 
early  may  know  what  it  is.  The  teacher  who  can  keep 
her  pupils  interested  will  have  few  unnecessary  cases  of 
tardiness. 
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9.  Restlessness.  Restless  children,  those  who  drop 
pencils,  scuffle  feet,  annoy  their  neighbors  and  do  other 
trying  things — ^what  is  to  be  done  with  them?  Study  every 
nervous  child.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  its  physical  condi- 
tions are  wrong  and  cause  the  restlessness.  Desk  and  seat 
are  poorly  adjusted,  the  air  is  heavy  or  over-heated,  the 
light  is  bad,  eyesight  or  hearing  is  deficient,  illness  is  com- 
ing on — ^any  one  of  a  himdred  different  things  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  nervous  state  that  is  producing  trouble  for 
yourself  and  others.  When  the  restlessness  is  general,  venti- 
late the  room,  give  a  brisk  drill  in  light  calisthenics,  send 
the  children  in  a  quiet  but  brisk  scamper  up  and  down  the 
aisles  and  around  the  room,  or  let  all  the  children  join  in  a 
lively  motion  song.  Any  of  these  is  a  legitimate  outlet  for 
the  pent-up  nervousness,  and  the  change  of  air  and  absorb- 
ing activity  will  set  the  blood  into  normal  circulation  and 
change  the  thought  into  a  healthy,  joyous  channel,  effectually 
banishing  the  restlessness  and  half-developed  mutiny  of  the 
moment  before. 

Suppose  it  is  only  one  who  is  restless.  If  you  decide 
that  he  is  restless  because  he,  alone,  needs  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  call  him  to  you,  quietly  send  him  forth  with  the 
suggestion,  "Rim  around  the  schoolhouse  three  times  as 
fast  as  you  can  go,  and  then  come  in,"  None  but  you  and 
he  know  on  what  errand  he  has  been  sent.  None  but  you 
and  he  know  what  his  smile  and  nod  mean  on  his  return. 
But  all  can  see  that  he  now  settles  happily  down  to  work. 
Or  it  may  be  that  he  has  accomplished  all  the  work  assigned 
and  is  merely  restless  and  annoying  because  he  is  idle.  In 
that  case,  find  pleasant,  legitimate  occupation  for  him. 
See  Volume  II,  Chapter  VII,  Construction  Work, 

For  the  younger  pupils,  a  little  more  work  like  that 
already  assigned  may  be  given  to  fill  out  the  time,  or  the 
sand  table  or  blackboard  may  h6  brought  into  use.  In 
case  there  is  need  to  supply  older  pupils  with  extra  work 
to  fill  the  time,  the  teacher  may  provide  from  the  library 
or  other  sources,  books  and  magazines  relating  to  the  work 
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of  the  week.  If  references  to  these  are  written  on  the  black- 
board near  the  table  where  the  books  are  kept,  the  pupil 
can  find  the  articles  and  interest  himself  in  their  contents. 

10.  Obedienee.  **  'There  are  two  kinds  of  people/  said 
the  teacher,  after  all  were  seated,  'those  that  command, 
those  that  obey.  No  man  is  fit  to  command  tmtil  he  has 
learned  to  obey — ^he  will  not  know  how.  .  .  .  There  are 
laws  everywhere — ^we  couldn't  live  without  them — laws  of 
nature,  God,  and  man.  Until  we  learn  the  law  and  how 
to  obey  it,  we  must  go  carefully  and  take  the  advice  of 
older  heads.  We  couldn't  run  a  school  without  laws  in  it — 
laws  that  I  must  obey  as  well  as  you.  I  must  teach,  and 
you  must  learn.  The  first  two  laws  of  the  school  are  teach 
and  learn — ^you  must  help  me  to  obey  mine;  I  must  help 
you  to  obey  yours.  And  we'll  have  as  much  ftm  as  possible; 
but  we  must  obey.'  "* 

Obedience,  or  rather  what  passes  for  obedience,  seems 
to  be  of  many  kinds,  owing  to  differing  standards,  chiefly, 
but  sometimes  to  differing  conditions.  There  are  many 
teachers  and  even  more  parents  who  appear  to  think  that 
obedience  has  been  secured  when  compliance  has  been 
rendered  even  at  the  cost  of  a  great  waste  of  time  and  a 
great  clash  of  wills. 

Obviously  such  compliance  is  but  makeshift  and  not 
more  than  half-hearted  obedience,  at  best.  The  obedience 
really  worth  the  name  is  the  tmhesitating,  prompt  and  will- 
ing compliance  with  a  request  or  command.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  home  the  day  may  not 
be  far  distant  when  the  necessary  command  will  always 
bear  the  form  of  a  request,  given  in  a  pleasant  tone  that 
implies  instant  obedience  and  yet  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
nothing  of  true  courtesy  to  be  desired.  This  is  the  ideal 
towards  which  all  people  of  refinement  and  culture  are 
working. 

11.  Boles  or  Laws.  Obedience,  from  its  very  nattire, 
implies  something  to  obey,  and  that  something  we  call  p 

1  Irving  Bac heller :     Darrtll  of  the  Blessed  Isles . 
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law,  a  rule  or  a  regulation.  Every  school  must  have  definite 
laws  as  standards  of  conduct  for  teacher  and  pupils.  These 
laws  may  be  written  or  tmwritten.  In  some  of  the  best 
schools  we  have  seen,  the  pupils,  if  questioned,  might  not 
have  been  able  to  quote  a  single  law  of  the  school,  lliere 
was,  however,  a  sense  of  law  pervading  these  schools  and 
the  pupils  were  giving  tacit,  almost  imconscious  obedience 
to  teachers  who  laiew  how  to  suggest  doing  or  not  doing,  in  a 
manner  to  win  easy  compliance. 

(a)  Characteristics  op  School  Laws.  »School  laws,  to 
be  valuable,  must  be  (i)  few  in  number;  (2)  clearly  imder- 
stood;  (3)  perfectly  just  and  reasonable;  (4)  general  in  char- 
acter, to  protect  the  entire  school;  (5)  executed  promptly, 
impartially,  serenely. 

The  best  laws  always  grow  out  of  needs  that  are  general 
and  easily  apparent  to  all.  Children  instinctively  prefer 
order  to  disorder,  demand  fair  play,  and  give  greater  respect 
to  a  teacher  who  wisely  enforces  obedience  at  the  proper 
time  than  to  one  who  weakly  yields  to  caprice,  whims,  teasing 
or  tears  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

(b)  Enforcement  op  Rules.  A  teacher  needs  to  be 
careful  about  saying  no,  but  when  she  decides  that  she  must 
say  it,  the  no  should  not  be  changed  to  yes.  When  privileges 
are  asked,  grant  them  if  you  can  consistently  do  so.  Nothing 
is  ever  really  gained  by  playing  the  r61e  of  the  petty  tyrant. 
Such  a  course  invariably  produces  antagonism,  personal  dis- 
like, and  frequently  the  result  is  avowed  hostility  and  open 
rebellion. 

When  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  desirability  of  grant- 
ing the  request,  beware  of  answering  hastily.  It  is  hard  to 
retreat  gracefully  when  once  committed  to  any  course. 
Better  say,  "  Wait  a  little.  I  must  think  that  over  before  I 
can  answer."  This,  said  pleasantly,  but  decidedly,  satisfies 
the  children  and  shuts  off  teasing.  However,  the  teacher 
should  keep  in  mind  that  little  people  cannot  long  bear  sus- 
pense with  patience,  and  therefore  her  answer  ought  to  be 
given  as  soon  as  possible.     If  obliged  to  say  no,  the  sharp 
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edge  of  disappointment  may  be  taken  off  by  prefacing  the 
refusal  with  a  kindly  remark:  "I  am  sorry  to  disappoint 
you,  but  I  have  thought  it  all  over  and  I  am  obliged  to  say 
no,  when  I  should  really  Uke  to  say  yes  if  I  could."  This 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary  when  mutual  confidence  and  trust 
are  thoroughly  established.  The  children  will  bear  the  dis- 
appointment bravely  because  of  their  love  and  respect  for 
the  teacher. 

As  soon  as  convenient  afterward,  plan  some  little  pleasant 
surprise  for  the  pupils  and  preface  the  annoimcement  with 
"  You  bore  your  disappointment  so  bravely  that  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you,  etc."  This  is  one  way  of  proving  to  the 
school  that  you  are  glad  to  grant  favors  when  the  good  of 
the  school  permits  it.  It  also  serves  as  an  encouragement  to 
future  bravery  imder  trial,  and  helps  materially  to  establish 
the  habit  of  cheerful  obedience. 

(c)  Preventing  Disorder.  After  all  is  said  and  done, 
it  is  the  law  of  prevention  that  is  most  needed  in  a  primary 
school.  The  teacher  with  skill  in  reading  symptoms  knows 
almost  sooner  than  the  pupil  when  mischief  is  about  to  occur. 
Sympathy  and  tact  save  the  situation  by  a  helpful  look,  a 
little  admonitory  shake  of  the  head,  a  single  cautious  word 
spoken  at  the  right  moment  and  in  the  right  manner.  "A 
word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver" — 
but  the  word  must  be  fitly  spoken ! 

Cultivate  intuition,  to  be  able  to  see  the  beginnings 
of  things.  Cultivate  sympathy,  to  be  able  to  see  from  the 
child's  point  of  view.  Cultivate  tact,  to  be  able  to  render 
the  help  or  correction  needed  in  the  least  obtrusive  and  least 
offensive  way  possible.  Show  children  the  need  of  running 
away  from  temptation,  and  lead  them  in  the  right  way. 
Children  are  seldom  malicious  in  their  mischief.  Children 
seldom  cherish  grudges  to  the  point  of  seeking  revenge. 
They  resent  insult  in  word  and  manner,  tone  or  look,  but  they 
even  bear  punishment  without  resentment  when  they  see  its 
justice.  Frequently,  when  the  case  is  explained  and  they  are 
noade  the  judge,  their  sense  of  justice  compels  them  to  impose 
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a  more  severe  penalty  upon  themselves  than  the  teacher 
would. 

12.  Need  of  More  Sympathy.  Oppressed  by  many  cares 
which  rest  heavily  upon  their  tmaccustomed  shoulders,  there 
are  many  teachers  who  fail  in  sympathy,  forgetting  their 
own  childish  heartaches  and  longings  to  be  understood  by 
the  grown-up  people  of  their  acquaintance.  And  from  the 
lack  of  sympathy  such  teachers  fail  to  reach  the  hearts  of 
their  pupils,  and  hence  gain  no  real  power  over  them.  Uncon- 
scious of  their  own  failing,  they  wonder  why  their  efforts 
are  futile — ^but  continue  their  mistaken  course. 

Very  few  teachers  are  really  devoid  of  sympathy  for  the 
obvious  trials  and  griefs  of  a  child's  life.  It  is  the  little  things, 
too  small  to  be  mentioned  by  name,  wherein  they  are  most 
apt  to  fail.  Children  are  often  repressed  and  restrained  when 
they  need  but  expression  and  direction.  They  are  corrected 
when  they  do  wrong,  but  not  commended  when  they  do  right. 

In  a  primary  school,  especially,  such  comical  things  are 
said  and  done  every  day  and  with  such  perfect  unconciousness 
as  to  be  droll  in  the  extreme.  The  teacher  experiences  an 
internal  convulsion  of  mirth,  but  dares  not  laugh,  lest  the 
child's  feelings  be  hurt.  Sympathy  she  must  have.  She 
looks  up  and  finds  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  just  dancing  with 
appreciation  of  the  fim  that  no  others  but  himself  and  the 
teacher  have  noted.  A  single  flash  of  delighted  understand- 
ing passes  from  his  soul  to  the  teacher's  soul.  The  work  in 
school  goes  on.  No  one  else  has  noticed  anything  unusual, 
but  a  bond  of  friendship  has  been  created. 

Nor  is  this  mental  telegraphy  for  fun  alone.  It  acts  as 
spontaneously  when  some  unexpected  instance  of  pathos 
occurs.  The  case  may  not  admit  of  words,  but  a  flash  of 
pity  is  exchanged.  Again,  a  beautiful  thougl^t,  a  gracious 
phrase,  a  bit  of  exquisite  color,  or  what  you  w^ill,  calls  forth 
pleasure  that  needs  to  be  shared  and  brings  a  flash  of  appre- 
ciative understanding. 

13.  Maxims  and  Proverbs.  The  timely  utterance  of  some 
appropriate  bit  of  prose  or  verse  is  more  helpful  to  a  child 
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than  more  decided  forms  of  reproof.  One  is  a  reminder, 
the  other  a  corrective.  Suppose  you  find  two  pupils  quarrel-*" 
ing,  on  the  verge  of  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  even;  a  hand  laid 
gently. on  the  arm  of  each  combatant  and  a  softly  uttered 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God,"  will,  in  bur  opinion,  go  farther  towards 
bringing  little  children  to  a  feeling  of  shame  and  contrition 
th^  any  ntmiber  of  verbal  explosives  would  do. 

Proverbs,  maxims  and  appropriate  lines  of  verse  are  also 
most  efficient  as  helpful  reminders  to  children  when  they 
linger  over  the  doing  of  some  duty  not  quite  to  their  liking. 
For  example,  a  general  request  has  been  given,  something 
for  the  entire  class  or  the  school  to  do,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  delay  in  the  response.  We  have  often  seen  all  hesita- 
tion banished  and  cheery,  prompt  obedience  result  from  the 
teacher  smilingly  quoting  from  Phoebe  Cary: 

"If  you're  told  to  do  a  thing, 
And  mean  to  do  it,  really, 
Xever  let  it  be  by  halves, 
Do  it  fully,  freely." 

Again,  there  may  be  some  shrugging  of  shoulders  and  even 
some  pouting  over  a  task.    Try 

"  Tis  working  with  the  heart  and  soul. 
That  makes  our  duty  pleasure." 

Another  time  a  child  becomes  discouraged  over  a  piece  of 
work  that  "goes  all  wrong"  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts.  Per- 
haps the  teacher  sees  that  the  efforts  have  become  too  impa- 
tient and  that  the  child  has  reached  the  verge  of  tears.  Cour- 
age and  equilibrium  are  restored  by  a  whispered 

"All  that's  great  and  good  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying." 

14.  Happiness  as  a  Factor  in  Discipline.  Happiness  is  a 
most  potent  factor  in  school  discipline,  and  in  a  primar\' 
school  it  is  probably  the  teacher's  most  helpful  aid.  It 
takes  but  a  little  to  make  a  child  happy  for  a  short  time. 
But  to  keep  him  habitually  happy  and  contented,  so  that 
obedience  becomes  easy  and  a  matter  of  course,  requires  a 
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deep,  far-reaching  knowledge  of  child-nature,  a  profound 
sympathy,  "genuine  affection,  boundless  patience,  firmness, 
gentleness,  great  tact,  keen  intuitions,  cheerfulness  and  a 
large  stock  of  good  common  sense. 

All  the  qualities  that  make  the  best  mother  are  needed 
to  make  the  best  primary  teacher — ^plus  training  and  love  of 
teaching. 

To  secure  the  best  working  atmosphere  for  the  school 
does  not  need  a  costly  building  or  expensive  equipments. 
But  it  does  need  cleanliness,  tidiness,  a  cordial,  friendly 
spirit,  harmony  of  action,  and  the  bodily  comfort  of  the 
children.  Give  the  children  a  happy  atmosphere  to  work  in, 
an  interesting,  sympathetic  teacher,  plenty  of  suitable  work 
and  recreation,  and  the  word  discipline  will  cease  to  be  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  torment.  See  Plays  and  Games,  Vol.  I. 
pages  406-432,  Sections  23-31. 

16.  Oauses  of  Disorder.  Among  the  numerous  causes  of 
disorder  in  the  schoolroom,  the  following  underlie  them  all: 

(a)  The  Teacher.  It  will  be  difficult  for  any  teacher  to 
believe  that  in  herself  may  lie  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  most 
potent  causes  of  disorder,  but  to  the  unprejudiced  observer 
this  fact  has  long  been  evident.  One  teacher  is  wholly  im- 
trained  for  her  work  and  knows  not  what  to  do  in  order  to 
prepare  for  it;  hence,  there  is  a  very  faulty  school  organization 
and  no  program  at  all,  or  but  a  poor  one  made  without  regard 
to  the  rules  of  pedagogy  or  psycholog>\  Another  has  had 
training  and  has  a  well-prepared  program,  but  by  nature  and 
habit  is  careless.  Hence,  her  program  is  of  little  use,  and' 
her  hair,  dress,  desks,  tables  and  floor  are  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order that  has  become  chronic.  A  third  teacher  is  orderly 
and  punctual,  but  has  a  nervous,  impatient  nature  that  shows 
itself  in  a  rasping  voice,  lack  of  poise,  serenity  and  self-control. 
She  strikes  the  bell  sharply  and  ever}?^  nerve  and  muscle  is 
tense. 

Another  teacher  presents  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  last — 
perhaps  to  all  three  before  named.  Her  health  is  superb, 
she  knows  nothing  of  "nerves'*  in  herself  and  never  provides 
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against  them  in  others.  But  her  voice  is  loud,  her  move- 
ments bustling,  all  her  signals  noisy.  She  goes  through  the 
schoolroom  like  a  human  storm.  She  needs  a  great  deal  of 
fresh  air  and  is  reckless  of  drafts.  Her  failure  is  lack  of 
refinement  and  lack  of  sympathy  for  bodily  ills  and  inherited 
weaknesses.  Her  pupils  will  gain  little  of  culture  from  her 
example.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is  more  wholesome  to 
them  than  the  "nervous"  teacher  who  frets,  scolds  and  con- 
stantly irritates. 

We  might  go  on  picturing  types  of  teachers  who  uncon- 
sciously cause  disorder  and  then  wonder  why  it  exists  and 
why  their  children  are  "so  much  harder  to  govern  than  those 
in  the  adjoining  room,  where  the  teacher  has  not  had  half 
as  many  years  of  experience."  It  is  pleasanter  and  more 
effective  to  note  the  sunny  face,  the  sweet  voice,  the  tidy 
person,  the  quiet,  serene  manner,  the  air  of  motherly  sym- 
pathy and  the  evidences  of  skill  in  organizing  and  teaching  so 
clearly  manifest  in  the  next  room,  and  the  effect  of  all  these 
so  plainly  stamped  upon  her  pupils. 

We  need  not  draw  the  moral.  Suffice  it  for  our  individual 
encouragement  that  every  effort  we  make  for  the  sake  of 
our  pupils,  every  grace  of  mind  or  body  that  we  cultivate, 
not  only  gives  us  additional  power  and  success  in  the  school- 
room, but  each  of  these  becomes  a  permanent  personal  pos- 
session, opening  up  a  world  of  happiness  never  possessed, 
and  scarcely  dreamed  of,  before.  It  is  essentially  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  old  command:  "But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you." 

(b)  Physical  Condition  op  the  Pupil.  Bodily  comfort 
is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  good  conduct.  An  inexperienced 
teacher  may  not  give  this  matter  sufficient  consideration, 
and  because  of  such  oversight  have  a  disorderly  school. 
Concerning  this,  one  of  our  foremost  educational  writers  says: 

The  power  of  children  to  commit  or  retain  lessons  and  the  power 
to  repress  anger  and  other  nervous  outbreaks  are  weakened  by 
fatigue  of  body.     Both  are  more  vigorous  in  the  morning  than  at 
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night.  Fatigue,  too,  often  pzx)duces  a  melancholy  or  depressed  feel- 
ing. A  hungry  man  is  harder  to  control  than  a  well-fed  one.  Untruth- 
fulness frequently  proceeds  from  a  want  of  courage  to  face  conse- 
quences, and  lack  of  courage  is  frequently  due  to  ill-nourished  nerves. 
A  lack  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  food  produces,  as  observa- 
tion shows,  irritability,  ugliness  and  viciousness.  Overwork,  worry, 
teasing  of  children,  help  form,  or  rather  deform,  character.* 

(c)  Foul  Air.  Defective  ventilation  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  disorder.  This  was  fully  explained  in 
Chapter  IV. 

16.  Silent  Influences.  The  children  of  the  primary  grades 
are  in  the  absorbent  stage,  easily  and  deeply  impressed  by 
their  surroundings.  Curiosity  is  perpetually  alert,  imagi- 
nation highly  active,  imitation  excessive.  At  the  same  time 
the  will-power  is  weak,  reasoning  imdeveloped,  self-control 
unknown  or  exceedingly  unstable.  In  these  children, 
then,  all  powers  and  possibilities  are  in  the  plastic  con- 
dition. 

Their  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  growth  is  greater 
during  these  years  than  at  any  later  period,  and  their  whole 
nature  is  more  sensitive  to  influences  than  ever  again.  For 
all  these  reasons,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  children  be 
surrounded  by  what  will  awaken  and  strengthen  pleasant 
emotions,  noble  thoughts,  kindly  affections,  fine  ideals. 
They  should  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy,  serenity, 
and  harmony.  Growth  is  making  great  drafts  upon  their 
nervous  strength,  and  their  environment  should  not  add  to 
this  dissipation  of  force  through  friction,  over-fatigue  or  the 
unconscious  irritation  that  comes  from  uncleanliness,  un- 
sightly objects,  a  bad  picture,  vulgar  or  profane  speech  or 
antagonistic  companions.  During  these  years  they  need  a 
teacher  who,  without  over-indulgence  or  pampering,  calms 
and  soothes;  who  stimulates  their  efforts  by  judicious  praise; 
who  sympathizes  with  their  failures,  but  sets  them  again  at 
their  tasks  with  a  word  of  direction  and  encouragement;  who 
is  kind  under  all  circumstances;  who  knows  by  intuition  and 
study  how  to  arrange  colors,  adjust  lights,  make  herself  a 

»Dr.  M.  V.  O'Shea.       """       "~ 
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pleasant  object  to  look  upon  and  her  voice  a  pleasant  sound 
to  hear. 

In  these  years,  also,  there  should  be  for  the  child  many 
lessons  of  beauty,  usefulness,  patience  and  strength  drawn 
from  the  great  world  of  out-of-doors.  The  time  will  come 
in  his  life  when  he  must  leam  to  meet  and  overcome  many 
jarring,  disagreeable  obstacles.  But  he  should  leam  this 
lesson  gradually  and  his  first  years  be  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  life  in  its  best  forms  that, 
later,  he  will  never  be  tempted  to  choose  what  is  gross,  low 
or  degrading. 

17.  PmuBhrnent  for  Primary  Grades.  The  word  discipline 
should  not  be  made  synonymous  with  pimishment,  nor 
punishment  with  whipping.  Discipline  is  a  generic  term, 
including  many  phases  of  school  adjustment.  Punishment 
includes  whipping,  but  recognizes  it  as  the  lowest  member  of 
its  disciplinary  family,  one  not  now  in  good  repute  for  any 
school,  and  least  of  all  for  the  primary  school. 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  teachers  will  become  thoroughly 
efficient  in  the  exercise  of  the  laws  of  prevention  and  sug- 
gestion, punishment,  even  in  its  most  limited  sense,  will  be 
almost  unnecessary  among  primary  children.  With  their 
susceptible  temperaments  and  keen  sensibilities,  they  crave 
affection,  trust,  approbation,  honorable  position  in  school. 
These  are  perfectly  natural,  legitimate  and  forcible  incentives 
to  right  conduct  and  rewards  for  well-doing,  and  should  be 
used  freely  imtil  the  child  has  gained  the  moral  strength  to 
do  right  for  its  own  sake. 

When  any  punishment  must  be  resorted  to,  it  should  be 
inflicted  solely  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  same  offense 
and  never  for  the  sake  of  "  getting  even  "  with  the  offender. 
It  should  be  natural  and  logically  related  to  the  nature  of 
the  offense.  For  example,  if  a  pupil  abuses  the  privileges 
of  the  playground  he  must  have  his  recess  alone  until  glad 
to  conform  to  the  established  rules.  The  punishment  must  be 
demonstrated  to  be  absolutely  just.  Punishment  must  be 
certain  and  given  in  private.     Fretting,  scolding,  shaking  or 
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other  personal  indignities  are  worse  than  useless  and  only 
stir  up  anger  and  cause  loss  of  dignity  and  esteem.  The 
same  result  occurs  when  a  fault  is  punished  to-day  and 
passed  over  to-morrow. 

18.  Rewards  and  Prises.  Rewards  for  effort  are  natural 
and  should  be  given  freely  enough  to  act  as  a  healthful  stim- 
ulant, but  not  so  freely  as  to  make  the  children  weakly 
dependent  upon  them.  Rewards  should  seldom  take  a 
material  form.  A  smile,  a  look  or  word  of  approval,  an  affec- 
tionate pat  upon  the  head  are  more  lasting  and  more  truly 
appreciated  than  actual  presents.  On  very  great  occasions 
a  note  of  approval,  or  a  report  of  his  record  in  class,  when 
that  is  the  result  of  real  effort,  may  be  sent  home  by  the 
pupil  to  his  parents.  Whatever  the  reward,  it  should  always 
come  as  the  outgrowth  of  honest  effort,  not  something  that 
is  offered  in  advance. 

Prizes,  at  best,  are  of  doubtful  benefit.  They  usually 
fall  to  the  one  who  has  the  greatest  natural  ability  and'  not 
to  the  one  who  makes  the  greatest  effort.  They  arouse, 
oftentimes,  bitter  envy  and  jealousy,  and  are  apt  to  estrange 
the  closest  friends.  They  encourage  pupils  to  work  hardest 
for  material  returns,  rather  than  for  the  higher  but  less 
tangible  benefits.  On  the  whole,  the  laws  of  prize-giving  in 
school  "are  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obser- 
vance." 

19.  Stunmary.  The  qualities  necessary  to  a  fine  disci- 
plinarian are  tact,  self-control,  sympathy,  charity  and  love; 
impartiality,  firmness,  courage,  cheerfulness,  perseverance, 
earnestness,  enthusiasm  and  equability;  tidiness,  and  a  cul- 
tured voice. 

Fortunately,  all  these  virtues  and  graces  may  be  developed 
by  persevering  effort,  even  when  nature  has  poorly  endowed 
us.  Add  to  these,  high  ideals,  right  physical  conditions, 
plenty  of  interesting  work  and  proper  attention  to  the  play- 
ground. Add,  also,  numerous  good  songs  chosen  for  inspiring 
sentiment,  beautiful  melody  and  nice  adaptation  to  seasons 
and  occasions. 
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Avoid  friction,  move  along  tlie  lines  of  least  resistance, 
be  watchftil  not  to  overtax  the  pupils,  and  intersperse  work 
with  play  so  as  to  prevent  undue  fatigue. 

"Be  patient  with  the  children's  faults  and  shortcomings. 
Remember  that  they  come  to  you  from  all  sorts  of  conditions 
and  surroimdings,  and  that  they  are  new  what  these  environ- 
ments and  conditions  have  made  them.  Out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  a  loving  and  sympathetic  heart,  teach  them;  lift 
them  up  and  help  them  to  be  what  you  would  have  them  be. 
Be  ready  with  'busy  work,'  and  keep  them  occupied,  A 
thousand  times  saying  'Be  quiet,'  'Don't  make  a  noise,* 
and  'What  are  you  doing,  Johnnie?'  is  of  no  avail,'' 

"  Energy  and  activity  must  be  spent.  Wisely  prepare  for 
it.  Waich  and  plan  and  work,  forgetting  all  else  but  these 
little  ones  in  your  charge,  and  success  is  sure  to  crown  your 
efforts.*"  (See  Songs,  Vol.  I,  page  432.  Study  faithfully 
the  chapter  Character  Building  in  Volume  III.) 

20.  Books  for  Teachers.  Children's  Rights.  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Gentle  Measures  for  the  Management  and  Training  of  the  Young. 
Jacob  Abbott.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

How  to  Keep  Order.    J.  L.  Hughes.     A.  Flanagan  Co. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  David  P.  Page.  American  Book 
Company. 

School  Management.    E.  E.  White.    American  Book  Company. 

Common  Sense  Didactics,     Henry  Sabin.     Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

The  Point  of  Contact,    E.  P.  DuBois.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Unconscious  Tuition.     Huntington.     E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

The  Evolutiou  of  Dodd.     W.  H.  Smith.     Book  Supply  Company. 

Emmy  Lou,     George  Madden  Martin.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster.    E.  E.  Eggleston.    Bobbs,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Waymarks  for  Teachers.    S.  L.  Arnold.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

I.  Explain  how  a  school  may  be  quiet  and  orderly  and 
yet  not  in  a  condition  of  good  discipline.  May  pupils  be 
altogether  obedient  and  still  be  gaining  nothing  from  their 
obedience? 

1 5oi4tkw€St9Tn  School  Journal. 
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2.  Among  those  things  considered  worthy  of  remem- 
brance by  the  inspector  who  visited  a  school  during  the 
absence  ^of  the  teacher,  what  seems  to  you  to  be  the  most 
important?  Can  you  say  that  the  pupils  were  under  the 
control  of  the  teacher  even  during  her  absence?  Do  you 
consider  it  advisable  for  a  teacher  frequently  to  leave  her 
school  to  its  own  devices?  What  legitimate  means  has  she 
of  knowing  the  conduct  of  a  school  during  her  absence? 

3.  Of  what  benefit  to  the  teacher  is  the  study  of  such  an 
address  as  that  delivered  by  Ex- President  Roosevelt?  Tabu- 
late the  chief  points  he  makes  in  the  quotation  of  this  chapter. 

4.  What  are  the  best  methods  to  use  in  breaking  up  a 
bad  habit  in  primary  children?  Do  you  think  that  good 
habits  are  harder  to  establish  than  bad  habits?  What  rea- 
sons can  you  give  for  your  answer?  Is  the  telling  of  false- 
hoods a  serious  fault  in  small  children?  Is  it  a  common 
fault?    How  would  you  proceed  to  break  up  this  habit? 

5.  Why  is  it  not  wise  to  call  upon  children  for  a  report 
of  their  whispering?  What  forms  of  disorder  in  school  are 
worse  than  whispering?  Formulate  a  rule  which  shall  tell 
when  whispering  is  a  detriment  to  the  school. 

6.  What  are  school  laws,  and  what  should  be  their  char- 
acteristics? How  may  maxims,  proverbs  and  other  forms 
of  memory  gems  be  used  to  aid  discipline?  Give  quotations 
not  found  in  this  lesson  which  could  be  used  to  strengthen 
obedience  in  primary  children. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  school  atmosphere?  How  may 
the  best  working  atmosphere  be  secured  for  school  children? 

8.  Name  ten  causes  of  disorder  for  which  teachers  them- 
selves are  to  blame.  Which  five  of  these  are  most  harmful 
to  children?  What  are  the  qualities  in  teachers  most  helpful 
to  primary  children  ? 

9.  What  are  the  natural  rewards  for  children?  What 
are  the  natural  punishments  for  small  children? 

10.  How  far  is  a  teacher  justified  in  working  for  punctuality 
and  regularity  of  attendance.  Are  there  any  things  of  greater 
importance  in  school  than  these?    If  so,  what  are  they? 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

SANITATION  AND   HYGIENE 

Frank  E.  Thompson,  B.  A. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Director,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 

1.  ImiKNrtance.  Health  is  the  foundation  of  htunan  happi- 
ness and  national  prosperity.  The  conservation  of  health 
should  be  the  first  duty  of  the  school.  Formerly  little  or 
no  thought  was  given  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  school 
premises  or  to  the  health  of  the  pupils,  but  such  matters  are 
now  receiving  wide  attention.  Medical  inspection  is  required 
in  the  schools  of  large  cities,  and  in  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages so  strong  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  health  has 
been  created  that  measures  taken  for  the  sanitation  of 
school  premises  by  teachers  and  school  officials  receive 
universal  approval.  In  most  communities  there  is  much 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  create  and  foster  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  better  school  sanitation.  This  chapter  has  for  its 
purpose  placing  before  teachers  and  officers  suggestions  and 
directions  for  bringing  about  this  much  desired  result. 
In  making  the  suggestions  which  follow  we  have  had  due 
regard  for  the  expenditure  the  improvements  will  require, 
and  we  have  tried  in  all  cases  to  suggest  only  such  changes 
as  can  be  made  without  unduly  taxing  the  community. 
In  many  districts  undesirable  conditions  are  due  more  to 
the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  patrons  has  not  been 
called  to  them  than  to  lack  of  funds.  A  wide-awake 
teacher  going  into  such  a  community  can  often  by  tact  and 
perseverance  v/ork  a  radical  change  for  the  better  and  in 
so  doing  merit  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  district. 
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THE    SCHOOL   SITE 

2.  LocatioiL  The  teacher  seldom  has  anj'thing  to  do  with 
the  location  of  the  school  but  it  occasionally  happens  that 
when  a  new  schoolhouse  is  to  be  built  a  change  of  location 
is  advisable.  The  old  site  may  be  in  the  midst  of  unde- 
sirable surroundings,  it  may  be  insanitary,  or  larger  grounds 
may  be  desirable.  It  is  always  well  for  the  teacher  to 
understand  the  requirements  that  a  desirable  school  site 
should  meet.     The  more  important  considerations  are: 

(a)  Character  op  the  Soil.  The  character  of  the  soil 
bears  an  important  relation  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  site. 
A  clayey  soil  should  be  avoided  because  clay  retains  water 
and  makes  the  place  damp  and  unhealthy.  A  site  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  alluvitun  is  also  liable  to  be 
unhealthy  because  of  dampness  and  of  the  gases  given  oil 
by  the  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter  it  contains. 
A  site  containing  soil  having  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand 
is  the  most  desirable.  Such  a  soil  drains  readily  and  is 
sufficiently  fertile  to  grow  shrubs,  trees  and  plants,  and  to 
enable  the  pupils  to  make  a  success  of  the  school  garden. 

(b)  Water  Supply.  Every  school  should  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  The  source  of  this  supply 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  locality.  A  deep  spring  or  a 
well  sunk  into  a  layer  of  sand  or  gravel  are  the  best  sources, 
provided  they  are  so  located  that  they  are  free  from  con- 
tamination from  surface  water,  such  as  seepage  from  barn- 
yards and  privies  occupying  higher  elevations.  The  water 
supply  is  often  overlooked  until  the  site  is  fixed  upon,  and 
then  water  has  to  be  obtained  at  considerable  expense. 

(c)  Drainage.  A  school  should  not  be  located  on  low 
land,  because  such  land  can  seldom  be  properly  drained, 
and  wet  grounds  are  undesirable  and  unhealthful. 

(d)  Desirable  Surroundings.  A  school  should  not  be 
located  near  a  barnyard,  a  piggery,  a  factory,  nor  in  any 
place  whose  surroundings  would  be  objectionable  to  a  home. 
These  matters  are  often  overlooked  by  directors  not  because 
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they  wish  to  place  the  school  amid  unpleasant  surroundings, 
but  because  they  have  not  given  sufficient  thought  to  the 
selection  of  a  location. 


PLANS  FOR  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 
1.  school;  2.  girls'  lawn;  3,  boys'  campus;  4,  experimental  plots;  5,  avenues  and 
walks;  6,  experimental    plots;     7.    pupils'    plots;   9.   forestry  plot;    10,     orchard;     U. 
garden  shed. 

(e)  Accessibility.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  school 
should  be  located  where  it  is  most  easily  accessible  to  all  the 
patrons.  The  conditions  named  above,  however,  are  of 
more  vital  importance  than  a  central  location.     A  suitable 
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site  can  usually  be  found  near  enough  to  all  patrons  to  be 
satisfactory. 

3.  The  School  Grounds.  The  grounds  of  a  rural  school 
should  not  contain  less  than  an  acre,  and  two  acres  or  more 
are  better.  There  should  be  ample  space  for  the  school- 
house,  a  front  lawn,  playgrounds  for  both  boys  and  girls 
and  a  garden.  But  unless  these  features  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  patrons  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  their 
approval,  the  directors  will  not  feel  warranted  in  making 
the  expenditure  for  so  large  a  site.  In  selecting  the  site 
for  a  school  the  district  is  projecting  an  enterprise  that  will 
extend  far  into  the  future  and  liberal  provisions  for  growth 
should  be  made.  There  are  but  few  districts,  that  will 
object  to  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  purchase  a  site  that 
will  be  large  enough  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the 
school. 

(a)  Plan.  The  school  grounds  should  be  laid  out  by 
a  competent  landscape  gardener  or  by  someone  who  has 
had  experience  in  such  work.  Probably  no  two  sites  lend 
themselves  with  equal  advantage  to  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment. Local  features  should  always  be  considered  in 
making  the  plan.  The  following  diagram  is  suggestive  of 
what  may  be  done  under  suitable  conditions.  It  includes 
all  the  principal  features  we  have  mentioned  and  these 
should  be  held  in  mind  in  making  any  plan,  but  the  loca- 
tion of  the  playgrounds  and  garden  may  be  changed  to  meet 
the  natural  requirements  of  the  site. 

(b)  Decorations.  In  Chapter  IV,  The  Sckoolhouse  and 
Grounds  we  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  neat  surroundings. 
Here  we  wish  to  consider  means  of  beautifying  the  school 
grounds  and  of  giving  them  a  homelike  appearance.  We 
call  attention  to  the  following  features: 

(i)  The  Lawn.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  interest  and 
beauty  of  school  grotmds  than  well-kept  grass  plots.  Even 
if  most  of  the  space  is  needed  for  walks  and  playgrounds 
there  are  always  little  patches  of  soil  on  which  the  grass 
will  grow  and  where  it  will  relieve  the  barrenness  of  the 
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surrounding  spaces.  If  the  grounds  are  large  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  should  be  given  up  to  a  lawn  as  it  will  be 
found  that  many  of  the  quieter  games  can  be  played  thereon 
without  injuring  the  grass,  and  those  games  in  which  there 
is  much  running  along  definite  lines  can  be  relegated  to 
proper  "fields**  where  they  will  work  no  injury. 

(2)  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines.  If  the  grounds  are  large 
a  plan  of  decoration  should  be  established  that  will  provide 
for  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  flowers  as  a  permanency.  The 
best  native  shrubs  are  the  stmiac,  dogwood,  barberry, 
ninebark,  elder,  and  leatherwood  or  moosewood.  Not  all 
of  these  are  found  in  any  one  locality  but  some  of  them 
are  conmion  in  almost  every  region.  Among  the  hardy 
cultivated  shrubs  that  are  always  satisfactory  are  the  lilac, 
syringa,  Tartarian  honeysuckle,  and  currant.  Of  the  vines, 
the  Virginia  creeper  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  not  only  for 
its  graceful  mode  of  growth  but  also  because  of  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage  and  berries  in  the  fall.  If  vines  are  arranged 
so  that  they  grow  upon  the  school  building  it  is  well 
to  train  them  over  a  wire  netting  or  a  frame,  because  they 
are  apt  to  hold  moisture  and  so  to  injure  the  building. 
Rapid  growing  vines  are  especially  helpful  in  speedily 
concealing  the  unsightly  wood-sheds  and  out-buildings 
which  sometimes  are  so  conspicuous  on  rural  school 
grounds. 

(3)  Flowers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  give  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  require  more  care  than  shrubs  and  trees  and  unless 
they  are  looked  after  they  die  or  become  unsightly.  The 
long  summer  vacations  interfere  with  their  maturing  and 
dtuing  the  spring  and  winter  the  places  they  have  occupied 
are  unsightly  masses  of  dirt.  However,  the  rural  schools 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  supply  themselves 
with  beautiful  wild  flowers  which  require  little  care  and 
which  blossom  in  the  early  spring  or  fall,  and  with  ferns 
many  of  which  remain  a  beautiful  green  throughout  the 
entire  season. 
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(4)  The  School  Garden.  The  school  garden  is  fully 
treated  in  connection  with  Nature  Study,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  I. 

4.  The  Playgroand.  Our  diagram  provides  for  two  play- 
grounds, one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  and  when- 
ever possible  these  playgrounds  should  be  provided.  Boys 
like  to  engage  \n  rougher  games  than  girls  and  both  boys 
and  girls  play  with  greater  freedom  when  on  separate 
grounds.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  boys  and 
girls  should  always  play  apart.  There  are  games  in  which 
both  can  jom  and  resort  to  these  games  occasionally  gives 
variety  to  the  play  and  gives  the  boys  and  girls  a  whole- 
some regard  fo^  each  other. 

(a)  Care.  The  playgrounds  should  be  leveled  and 
sodded,  and  the  grass  should  be  mowed  frequently  not  only 
during  the  time  when  school  is  in  session,  but  during  the 
vacation.  The  grounds  should  always  be  kept  free  from 
dead  leaves  and  other  litter.  If  the  school  does  not  employ 
a  janitor,  the  pupils  may  be  brought  to  take  pride  in  keeping 
the  playgrounds  tidy. 

(b)  Equipment.  A  sand  bin  for  the  small  children,  one 
or  more  swings,  a  see-saw,  and  a  slide  can  all  be  provided 
at  slight  expense  and  they  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
children.  The  boys  will  want  to  lay  out  one  section  of  their 
grounds  for  playing  ball,  and  they  may  ask  the  privilege  of 
putting  in  a  horizontal  bar  at  their  own  expense.  Such  a 
request  may  be  granted,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
boys  know  how  to  use  the  bar,  otherwise  someone  ma;y  be 
injured. 

(c)  Supervision.  The  country  affords  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  play,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many 
country  children  do  not  know  how  to  play.  At  recesses 
they  mope  around,  gossip  and  even  get  into  quarrels  and 
fights  because  they  can  think  of  nothing  better  to  do. 
Stich  children  should  be  taught  how  to  play. 

Probably  up  to  this  point  the  reader  has  been  wondering 
why  the  subjects  of  playgrounds  and  play  should  appear  in 
a  chapter  on  school  hygiene  and  sanitation.    This  discussion 
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is  placed  here  because  play  is  essential  to  the  normal 
development  of  the  child,  physical,  mental  and  moral. 
Those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  criminology  tell  us 
that  the  majority  of  criminals  are  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  that  lack  of  play  is  responsible  for  the  criminal 
career  of  many  a  boy  and  young  man.  Large  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  giving  more  attention  than  ever 
before  to  the  establishing  and  equipping  of  playgrounds  and 
to  placing  them  in  charge  of  trained  superintendents.  This 
may  not  be  necessary  in  rural  communities  or  in  small 
towns,  but  here  the  responsibility  for  teaching  the  children 
to  play  rests  upon  the  teacher,  and  she  should  teach  her 
pupils  a  nimiber  of  interesting  games  each  term,  and  should 
always  mingle  with  them  on  the  playground.  (See  Vol.  I, 
pages  406-432,  Plays  and  Games,) 


THE   SCHOOLHOUSE 

5.  Present  Conditioiis.  There  are  many  one-room  school- 
houses  in  use  that  were  erected  fifty  or  more  years  ago,  and 
long  before  such  buildings  had  received  the  attention  of 
architects.  These  old  buildings  are  practically  all  of  the 
same  type  —  box-like  structures  with  a  door  in  the  front 
end  and  windows  on  each  side.  They  are  usually  heated  by 
a  stove  in  the  center  and  have  no  provision  for  ventilation 
except  the  windows.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  still 
found  in  districts  whose  taxable  property  has  more  than 
doubled  in  value  since  the  old  schoolhouse  was  built. 
Modem  homes  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  but  the  school 
home  has  been  overlooked.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
such  districts  should  not  replace  their  old  schoolhouses  with 
modem  structures,  and  most  of  them  will  do  so,  provided 
someone  takes  the  lead.  The  opportunity  for  such  leader- 
ship may  present  itself  to  the  teacher,  who  in  connection 
with  the  county  superintendent,  and,  if  necessary,  with  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  may  create  a  public 
sentiment  for  a  new  schoolhouse  and  thus  render  a  lasting 
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service  to  the  community.  In  fact,  the  state  departments 
in  several  States  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  securing 
modem  buildings  for  the  rural  schools. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOLHOUSE 

6.  The  Modem  Model  One-Room  Schoollioiise.  Within  the 
last  few  years  architects  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
one-room  schoolhouse,  and  several  excellent  plans  have  been 
perfected.  These  plans  provide  for  proper  lighting,  heating, 
and  ventilating,  separate  cloakrooms  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
usually  space  for  a  library  or  study  room  in  addition  to  the 
schoolroom.  The  more  complete  plans  provide  for  a  base- 
ment which  will  contain  the  furnace,  and  a  large  room  that 
can  be  used  for  a  play  room  and  for  manual  training  and 
domestic  science. 

The  plans  presented  are  taken  from  a  circular  entitled 
The  One-Room  and  Consolidated  Country  Schools  of  Illinois 
and  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  that 
State.  The  circular  contains  the  following  description  of 
the  plan: 

**In  planning  the  one-room  school  building  herein 
described  great  care  has  been  taken  to  meet  all  the  require- 
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ments  of  a  comfortable,  sanitary,  convenient  school  home 
for  the  children.  The  architect  has  succeeded  in  devising 
an  exterior  which  is  most  pleasing.  It  suggests  a  home  as 
well  as  a  school.  A  number  of  houses  have  been  built 
after  this  plan  and  they  are  fully  up  to  expectation.  The 
house  can  be  built  of  wood,  brick,  or  concrete  blocks. 

*'The  outside  dimensions  are  32  by  33^^  feet.  The 
schoolroom  is  23  by  31  feet.  The  library  room  is  8  by  9 
feet.  One  cloak-room  is  4^^  by  9  feet  and  one  6  by  9  feet 
and  the  vestibule  6  by  9  feet. 


A  MODEL  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOLHOUSE 


**The  vestibule  is  intended  for  an  entrance  only.  There 
are  to  be  no  hooks  on  the.  walls,  but  good  pictures  may  be 
on  the  side  walls,  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
children.  A  wire  mat  should  be  on  the  porch  and  in  the 
vestibule  a  large  foot  mat.  These  will  prevent  carrying 
dirt  into  the  schoolroom.  Double  doors  should  be  placed 
both  inside  and  out  and  the  upper  half  of  both  sets  should 
be  of  glass,  that  the  teacher  may  see  what  is  going  on  in 
the  vestibule. 
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''Separate  coat  rooms  for  boys  and  girls  are  essential. 
Girls  especially  need  a  place  where  they  may  be  safe  from 
molestation.  The  larger  room  should  be  assigned  to  the 
girls.  Above  the  door  there  should  be  a  transom  which 
should  be  open  at  all  times  and  the  door  should  not  reach 
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the  floor  within  four  inches.  This  will  insure  heating  and 
ventilation  of  the  coat  rooms.  In  each  of  these  are  large 
closets  with  shelves  in  which  the  lunch  pails  may  be  kept. 
Coat  hooks  should  be  strong  and  well  fastened  to  the  wall. 
No  entrance  should  be  placed  between  the  vestibule  and  the 
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coat  rooms.  The  only  entrance  to  the  coat  rooms  should 
be  in  view  of  the  teacher.  This  arrangement  greatly  lessens 
the  difficulty  in  discipline. 

**The  library  room  is  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  the 
country  school.  Book  shelves  should  be  built  into  the  wall 
and  doors  with   good  locks   should  be  provided.     A  good 


FOUNDATION      PLAN 


lock  should  also  be  placed  on  the  entrance  door.  There 
should  be  a  table  and  a  few  chairs.  An  ordinary  recitation 
bench  would  answer  as  a  couch  in  case  a  child  needed  to  lie 
down.  Little  children  can  be  sent  to  this  room  to  do  hand 
work.  Here  they  can  move  about  and  converse  without 
disturbing  the  rest  of  the  school.     Occasionally  a  class  of 
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older  children  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  room  when  they 
have  work  to  prepare  that  can  be  done  best  when  they 
have  freedom  to  converse.  When  the  schoolroom  is  used 
for  public  meetings  all  the  children's  books  can  be  locked 
up  in  this  room,  where  they  can  be  had  in  the  morning. 
If  sewing  is  taught  this  room  becomes  very  convenient. 

**The  partition  between  the  schoolroom  and  the  library 
should  extend  upward  about  seven  feet.  The  upper  work 
should  be  lattice  work.  The  door  should  come  only  within 
six  inches  of  the  floor.  This  opening  below  the  door  and 
the  lattice  work  above  will  provide  for  the  heating  and 
ventilating  of  the  library. 


A  LESS  EXPENSIVE   BUILDING  ON  THE  SAME  PLAN 


**The  schoolroom  is  23  by  31  feet  and  the  ceiling  is  13 
feet  high.  It  will  seat  comfortably  forty-five  pupils.  The 
floor  plan  shows  thirty  desks  and  five  backs,  seating  thirty 
pupils.  Two  more  rows  may  be  placed  in  the  rear  and  one 
in  the  front,  making  forty-five  desks.  Every  door  is  within 
plain  view  of  the  teacher,  as  is  the  playgroimd  at  the  rear. 

**The  exact  cost  cannot  be  given,  because  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  material  and  labor  in  different  localities, 
but  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  cost  of  such  a  building  with  a 
basement  from  $1800  to  $2000.  If  the  basement  is  omitted 
the  cost  will  be  about  $250  less,  but  this  omission  is  poor 
economy.     A  building  seating  thirty-five  pupils  can  be  con- 
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structed  on  this  plan  for  from  $800  to  $1000,  provided  the 
tower  and  basement  are  omitted.*' 

7.  Idghtiiiif.  The  light  should  come  from  the  left  or  back 
of  the  pupils.  The  latter  is  the  arrangement  more  nearly 
ideal  so  far  as  the  pupils  are  concerned,  but  it  may  cause 
the  teacher  to  face  the  windows,  or  necessitate  an  awkward 
arrangement  of  the  seats  to  avoid  this  difficulty.  Under  no 
circumstances   should   pupils   face   the   light.     Cross   lights 
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A  GOOD  PLAN 

should  be  avoided.  All  windows  should  be  provided  with 
shades  of  a  gray  or  olive  green  color.  Yellow  shades  strain 
the  eyes  and  should  not  be  selected.  The  plan  described 
above  meets  these  requirements. 

8.  Heating  and  Ventilating.  These  subjects  have  been  so 
fully  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  that  we  omit  details  here. 
If  the  schoolhouse  has  a  basement  it  should  be  heated  by  a 
furnace;  if  not,  the  jacketed  stove  should  be  used.  The 
diagram  on  page  99    shows  the    construction    suitable  for 
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installing  a  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of  this  sort. 
Either  system  will  warm  and  ventilate  the  room  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

When  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  the  basement,  the  warm 
air  should  enter  the  room  near  the  top  and  the  foul-air  duct 
should  have  its  opening  even  with  the  floor  and  directly 
under  the  opening  of  the  warm-air  duct.  This  will  insure 
complete   circulation   of   the   warm   air   and   provide   good 


A  POOR  PLAN 

ventilation.  When  the  warm  air  enters  through  a  register 
in  the  floor  and.  the  foul  air  escapes  through  another  register 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  the  floor  is  cold  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  is  too  warm.  This  is  a  poor  plan. 
9.  Tinting  Walls.  The  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  tinted 
with  some  soft  color.  A  gray  or  a  light  olive  is  the  most 
satisfactory  for  the  walls,  and  a  cream  tint  makes  a  good 
ceiling.     It  is  economy  to  use  an  oil  paint  without  gloss. 
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Surfaces  so  finished  can  be  readily  cleaned  with  a  damp 
cloth  and  the  paint  will  last  for  several  years,  whereas  a 
calcimine  needs  renewing  every  two  or  three  years. 

10.  DrinUnff    Fountains    and    Layateies.      (a)     Drinking 
Fountains.     In  many  states  the  public  drinking  cup  has 


FORCE  PUMP  AND  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 
i4  is  the  water  in  the  weU,  B  the  tank  into  which  the  water  is  forced  by  the  pump  C 
The  air  pressure  is  sufficient  to  force  the  water  up  through  the  pipe  to  fountain  D.    A 
pressure  on  the  knob  causes  a  flow  of  water  in  the  cup.    The  pupils  do  the  pumping. 
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been  abolished  by  law.  In  others  there  is  a  strong  senti- 
ment against  its  use.  Unless  the  school  is  provided  with 
drinking  fountains,  each  pupil  should  have  his  own  cup,  and 
these  cups  should  be  washed  and  scalded  in  bailing  water 
once  a  week.  The  installment  of  fotmtains  with  a  tank 
and  force  pump  is  practicable  and  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive. This  arrangement  should  be  provided  for  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  building. 

Where  drinking  water  is  contained  in  vessels,  a  covered 
stone  jar  with  a  spigot  should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and 
it  should  be  washed  and  scalded  at  least  once  a  week. 
Pails  of  galvanized  iron,  or  tanks  lined  with  zinc  should 
not  be  used  because  more  or  less  of  the  metal  dissolves  and 
renders  the  water  unwholesome. 

(b)  Lavatories.  Where  running  water  can  be  provided, 
a  stationary  wash  bowl  should  be  placed  in  each  cloak  room, 
provided  the  waste  pipes  can  be  protected  from  frost,  and 
a  drain  laid  that  will  carry  the  water  away  from  the  build- 
ing. If  this  arrangement  is  not  practicable,  a 
conmion  wash  basin  with  two  pails,  one  for 
clean  and  one  for  dirty  water,  and  a  dipper 
should  be  provided.  Each  cloak  room  should 
also  have  a  mirror.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  use  of  towels  and  that  topic  needs  no 
further  discussion. 

11.  Care  of  Btdlding.  The  schoolhouse  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  all  rooms 
should  be  swept  and  dusted,  and  the  black- 
boards, erasers  and  chalk  trays  should  be 
cleaned  daily.  While  the  teacher  is  expected 
to  have  an  oversight  of  the  premises,  she 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  this  work.  A 
good  janitor  should  be  employed  and  made 
responsible  for  the  care  of  all  the  school 
property.  The  janitor,  teacher,  and  pupils  should  work 
together  in  harmony,  each  taking  pride  in  keeping  the 
schoolhouse   and   grounds   in   perfect   condition.     In  many 


This  drinking 
fountain  can  be 
placed  in  any 
achoolroom.  Its 
cost  is  about  $10. 
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districts  however,  conditioiis  are  far  from  ideal*  and  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  care  for  the  schoolhouse.  In  such 
cases  the  tactful  teacher  will  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  older  pupils  who  can  be  led  to  feel  that  it  is  a  mark 
of  distinction  to  assist  in  keeping  their  schoolroom  neat 
and  attractive. 

Sweeping  and  dusting  should  be  done  with  care.  If 
these  operations  simply  stir  up  the  dust  in  one  place  and 
allow  it  to  settle  in  another,  they  have  done  but  little  in 
the  way  of  cleaning  the  rooms.  There  are  a  number  of 
preparations  approved  by  medical  authorities  that  can  be 
used  to  prevent  dust  when  sweeping,  but  w*et  sawdust  is 
equally  good  or  better,  and  in  many  places  can  be  obtained 
without  expense.  Paper  torn  into  small  pieces  and  soaked 
in  water  may  also  be  used,  but  it  is  not  as  satisfactory. 
Dusting  should  be  done  with  a  damp  doth  and  not  with  a 
brush  or  feather  duster,  which  reniove  the  dust  from  one 
object  to  enable  it  to  settle  upon  another. 

Dust  and  dirt  contain  disease  germs  and  exhalations 
from  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  their  presence  is  a  menace  to 
the  health  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  For  this  reason 
the  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  cleaned  much  more  fre- 
quently than  they  usually  are.  The  teacher  should  create 
a  sentiment  among  pupils  and  patrons  that  will  demand 
that  the  schoolhouse  be  kept  in  as  cleanly  a  condition  as 
the  best  homes. 

12.  Sanituies.  The  disposal  of  waste  is  a  perplexing 
problem  in  all  communities.  In  cities  sewage  solves  the 
problem,  but  unless  a  schoolhouse  can  be  connected  with  a 
sewage  system,  water  closets  are  impracticable.  The  cess- 
pool is  one  of  the  most  insanitary  means  of  disposing  of 
waste  ever  invented,  and  it  should  not  be  used.  The  rural 
school  is,  therefore,  forced  to  resort  to  outbuildings.  With 
large  school  grounds  these  can  be  properly  placed  and  con- 
structed. It  shotild  be  the  duty  of  the  janitor  to  see  that 
they  are  kept  clean  and  free  from  markings  or  other  deface- 
ment.    Blue   vitriol  or  copper  sulphate  is  about  the  best 
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disinfectant  that  can  be  used  in  them.  If  this  is  ground 
to  a  powder  and  sprinkled  in  the  vaults  once  or  twice  a 
week,  it  will  be  found  very  effective.  Many  disinfectants 
on  the  market  are  injurious  and  such  preparations  should 
not  be  purchased  unless  they  have  been  approved  by 
medical  authorities. 

THB   PUPILS 

13.  Contagious  DiBeases.  The  teacher's  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  contagious  diseases  are  to  anticipate  them  and  to 
prevent  their  spread.  The  three  most  serious  contagious 
diseases  that  affect  children  are  measles,  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria.  To  these  we  may  add  whooping  cough,  as  it  is  a 
far  more  troublesome  disease  than  it  is  usually  considered. 
Mumps  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  in  the  school- 
room, because  children  feel  comparatively  little  discomfort 
from  it  and  are  apt  to  remain  in  school  when  they  should 
be  at  home.  The  danger  in  many  cases  is  not  so  much  in 
the  diseases  themselves  as  in  the  consequences.  The  eyes, 
ears,  heart  and  voice  are  frequently  affected  for  long  periods 
of  time  after  children  have  recovered  wholly  from  the 
original  complaint.  A  pupil  who  has  had  the  measles 
should  not  rettim  to  school  for  about  three  weeks;  a  scarlet 
fever  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  until  four 
weeks  after  he  has  recovered,  and  the  child  who  has  had 
diphtheria  should  remain  out  at  least  three  weeks  after  his 
recovery.  It  may  be  almost  impossible  to  exclude  whooping 
cough  and  mtmips  from  the  schoolroom,  yet  for  the  sake  of 
the  other  pupils  no  teacher  should  willingly  consent  to  the 
presence  of  children  who  are  affected. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  teacher  will  be  skilful  in 
diagnosis  or  will  be  able  to  identify  contagious  diseases 
with  any  certainty.  In  fact,  physicians  themselves  are  not 
always  certain,  especially  during  the  early  stages.  What  a 
teacher  can  do,  however,  is  to  watch  her  pupils  closely, 
and  on  the  approach  of  any  symptoms  which  seem  to  her 
alarming,  to  send  the  children  home  or  call  for  the  assist- 
ance of  a  physician. 
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Any  child  showing  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  combined 
with  sore  throat,  headache  and  a  cough,  may  be  suspected 
of  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  If  white  patches  are  visible 
in  the  throat  of  the  child  complaining  of  soreness  there, 
the  teacher  may  suspect  diphtheria  and  send  the  child 
home.  The  throat  can  easily  be  examined  by  placing  the 
child  in  the  light  and  holding  down  the  base  of  his  tongue 
with  a  clean,  smooth  piece  of  wood. 

14.  Prevention  of  Ckmtagion.  The  contagion  of  whooping 
cough,  scarlet  fever  and  measles  is  conveyed  by  the  air, 
and  of  diphtheria  usually  by  water.  Of  the  other  contagious 
diseases  some  are  commimicated  by  air  or  water,  others 
are  spread  by  direct  contact  through  the  skin,  and  a  third 
class  requires  inoculation  in  cuts  or  wounds.  All  these 
diseases  occur  because  of  some  germ  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  system.  Necessarily,  then,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  through  those 
utensils  which  are  in  use  in  the  schoolroom  and  through 
those  habits  which  favor  the  distribution  of  contagion. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  not  to  put  their  fingers,  penholders 
or  pencils  into  their  mouths,  not  to  turn  the  leaves  of  books 
by  wetting  the  thumb  or  finger,  not  to  put  their  fingers 
into  their  noses  or  ears,  and  not  to  use  saliva  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  slates. 

It  is  far  better  if  every  pupil  can  have  his  own  pencils, 
his  own  books  and  slates,  and  can  use  them  exclusively. 
This  is  not  always  possible,  but  teachers  should  make  every 
effort  to  keep  everything  of  this  kind  thoroughly  clean  and 
to  allow  no  child  who  is  suspected  of  uncleanliness  or  any 
form  of  skin  disease  to  use  the  apparatus  handled  by  the 
other  children. 

15.  Sickness.  It  is  inevitable  that  minor  sicknesses  will 
appear  in  some  of  the  pupils  in  every  school,  and  the 
teacher  must  be  awake  to  the  emergencies;  but  a  teacher  is 
not  competent  to  administer  medicines  and  should  never 
do  it.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  patent  mixtures 
which  are  supposed  to  control  pain,  such  as  the  headache 
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powders  which,  unfortunately,  so  many  people  feel  they 
cannot  do  without.  The  most  of  these  contain  powerful 
drugs  (which  are  sometimes  fatal  where  the  heart  is 
weak),  that  are  particularly  injurious  to  children.  A 
teacher  may  do  much  to  alleviate  pain  by  the  application 
of  hot  or  cold  water,  or  by  removal  to  a  quiet  room. 
Whenever  there  is  any  indication  of  serious  illness  or  where 
the  pain  does  not  jrield  quickly,  the  child  should  be  sent 
home  or  the  parents  called. 

(a)  Fainting.  This  is  quite  common,  especially  among 
the  girls,  but  it  usually  lasts  only  a  very  short  time.  Hav- 
ing assured  the  other  pupils  that  the  fainting  is  nothing 
serious,  the  teacher  should  lay  the  child  who  has  fainted 
on  his  back,  with  the  head  several  inches  lower  than  the 
feet,  and  after  loosening  the  clothing  about  the  neck  and 
body  should  bathe  the  face  and  hands  in  cold  water. 

(b)  Fits  and  Convulsions.  Fits  of  an  epileptic  nature 
are  not  tmcommon.  In  attacks  of  this  kind  there  will  be 
frothing  at  the  mouth  and  a  rigid  setting  of  the  muscles. 
The  teacher  can  do  little  except  to  treat  the  patient  as  for 
fainting  and  prevent  him  from  injuring  himself  in  his  con- 
vulsions. After  a  time  the  attack  will  pass  off.  Very  often 
the  other  children  are  much  frightened  by  such  an  occur- 
rence, and  they  should  be  sent  away  or  given  something  to 
do  that  they  feel  will  be  helpful.  Of  coiu^e,  the  epileptic 
should  not  be  in  school  at  all,  but  parents  are  not  always 
wise  enough  to  know  of  the  irritating  effect  of  school  duties. 

(c)  Headache.  Pupils  suffering  from  headache  may  be 
helped  by  going  into  the  open  air;  headache  is  often  the 
result  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom.  Smell- 
ing salts,  or  cold  water  applied  to  the  head,  will  frequently 
relieve  the  pain.  If  the  headache  lasts  for  a  half-hour  or 
more,  it  is  wise  to  send  the  child  home.  If  the  headaches 
occur  frequently  in  some  pupils  and  not  in  others,  it  may 
evidence  a  weakness  or  defect  in  the  eyes,  or  a  weak 
stomach,  or  improper  food. 

(d)  Frost-Bite.     In  the  winter  time,  especially  in  the 
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rural  districts,  the  teacher  will  undoubtedly  be  called  upon 
to  treat  cases  of  frost-bite.  The  frozen  surface  of  the 
body  becomes  a  dead  white  and  is  easy  to  recognize. 
Pupils  suffering  from  this  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
fire,  and  the  frozen  parts  should  be  rubbed  briskly  with 
snow  or  ice-water  in  order  to  delay  the  process  of  thawing 
and  to  bring  back  a  free  circulation. 

16.  Accidents.  Every  teacher  ought  to  provide  herself 
with  a  few  bandages,  absorbent  cotton,  surgeon's  plaster, 
vaseline  and  a  solution  of  one  part  of  carbolic  add  to  a 
hundred  parts  of  water,  and  a  bottle  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen. In  all,  this  will  cost  but  a  few  cents,  and  may  possibly 
save  much  suffering  and  incidentally  gain  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  the  pupils.  Always,  if  the  affection  or  accident 
is  serious,  the  teacher,  even  when  she  knows  or  thinks  she 
knows,  exactly  how  to  treat  it,  should  send  for  help  im- 
mediately. 

(a)  Cuts  and  Bruises.  The  majority  of  school  acci- 
dents will  be  in  the  nature  of  cuts  and  bruises,  most  of 
which  may  be  bandaged  then  and  there.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, except  in  the  case  of  severe  cuts,  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood  instantly;  the  wound  should  be  cleansed  (with  pure 
warm  water  if  possible),  whether  there  is  evidence  of  dirt 
or  not.  The  solution  of  carbolic  add  will  disinfect  the 
wound.  If  the  skin  is  not  broken,  the  pain  of  a  bruise 
is  often  greatly  relieved  by  hot  water. . 

(b)  Burns.  Bums  should  be  covered  with  vaseline, 
and  if  of  no  great  extent  may  even  be  lightly  bandaged, 
but  an  extensive  bum  calls  for  the  skilful  treatment  of  a 
physidan. 

(c)  Bleeding.  In  case  of  a  bad  cut  where  there  is  pro- 
fuse bleeding,  remove  the  clothing  so  as  to  get  at  the 
wound;  then,  if  the  wound  is  on  a  limb,  bandage  the  limb 
tightly  between  the  wound  and  the  body,  putting  the  pres- 
sure on  the  artery.  This  may  best  be  accomplished  by 
tying  a  knot  in  a  handkerchief  and  winding  it  around  the 
limb,   with   the   knot   resting   on   the   artery.     If   sufficient 
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pressure  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way,  a  pencil  can  be 
put  into  the  handkerchief  and  twisted.  If  bleeding  does  not 
stop  or  if  the  color  of  the  blood  or  the  manner  of  bleeding 
shows  that  it  is  a  vein  and  not  an  artery  that  has'  been  cut, 
a  compress '  should  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  wound 
toward  the  end  of  the  limb.  If  the  wound  is  on  the  body 
or  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  impossible  to  compress  by  a 
cincture  of  this  nature,  the  bleeding  may  possibly  be 
stopped  by  pressure  from  the  hands  on  the  side  of  the 
wound  toward  the  heart. 

(d)  Nosebleed.  The  simplest  remedies  for  nosebleed 
are  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  nostrils,  raising  the 
arms  above  the  head  and  applying  ice  to  the  nostrils  and  to 
the  back  of  the  neck,  or  introducing  hot  water  or  ice  into 
the  nostrils.  The  patient  usually  recovers  most  quickly 
if  kept  in  a  sitting  posture.  If  these  remedies  do  not  soon 
stop  the  bleeding,  more  skilful  treatment  is  required. 

(e)  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  In  case  the  teacher 
suspects  the  fracture  of  a  bone  or  a  dislocation,  the  limb 
should  be  bandaged  and  supported  in  a  position  of  rest  and 
a  physician  should  be  summoned  immediately.  Pulling  or 
wrenching  only  makes  the  pain  worse  except  as  the  work 
is  skilfully  done  in  reducing  a  dislocation.  Sprains  are 
sometimes  a  serious  thing  and  rest  is  the  best  curative. 
Pain  may  be  relieved  and  a  cure  hastened  by  the  liberal 
use  of  hot  water. 

17.  Fatigue.  When  a  person  has  been  at  any  kind  of 
work  or  play  for  some  time  much  of  the  vigor  and  elasticity 
which  characterized  his  earlier  efforts  depart,  and  he  expe- 
riences a  sense  of  fatigue  or  weariness.  After  a  period  of  rest 
his  interest  and  strength  are  renewed  and  he  is  able  again 
to  do  his  best.  All  action  seems  to  proceed  in  this  rhyth- 
mical way,  a  period  of  rest  following  a  period  of  activity. 
As  has  been  said,  in  the  earlier  years  of  adolescence  there 
is  marked  activity,  especially  in  those  plays  which  call  for 
the  use  of  the  larger  muscles.  At  this  time,  too,  it  seems 
wise  that  exercise  should  sometimes  be  carried  to  the  point 
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of  fatigue,  in  order  that  the  blood  vessels  may  be  expanded 
and  surcharged  with  blood  in  order  to  provide  for  the  rapid 
growth  that  is  coming.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  with  this 
increased  activity  fatigue  comes  sooner  and  more  easily. 
Fatigue  in  the  schoolroom  is  caused  by  vigorous  exercises, 
physical  or  mental,  by  confining  the  body  for  a  long  time  in 
one  position,  and,  especially,  by  impure  air.  In  school, 
then,  teachers  must  provide  for  fatigue  and  arrange  their 
programs  of  work  so  as  to  allow  rest  and  recuperation. 

Fatigue  in  school  children  manifests  itself  by  slower 
work,  by  an  increase  in  the  ntmiber  of  errors  and  inaccu- 
racies they  make,  by  carelessness  and  inability  to  fix 
attention  upon  their  tasks,  by  slovenliness,  by  capricious- 
ness,  and  symptoms  of  nervousness.  Children  are  often 
fatigued  when  they  come  to  school,  and  the  proper  place 
for  them  is  in  the  open  air  and  not  in  the  schoolroom. 
This  often  occurs  as  the  child  is  passing  into  and  through 
puberty.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  convince  parents  of  this, 
and  the  teacher,  when  satisfied  of  the  condition,  must  make 
as  much  allowance  as  possible  for  the  child's  condition. 
Often  when  teachers  fail  to  recognize  in  fatigue  the  cause 
for  the  restlessness,  disobedience  and  flightiness  of  pupils, 
they  punish  unfairly.  Punishment  makes  the  child  more 
weary,  listless  and  indifferent  than  ever;  only  rest  and 
diversion  can  cure  fatigue.  The  foregoing  assumes  true 
fatigue;  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  also  the  "feeling 
of  fatigue"  which  some  get  even  before  they  begin  to  work. 

18.  Exercise.  Continued  mental  exertion  and  sitting 
quietly  at  desks  tend  to  bring  fatigue  and  restlessness  very 
quickly  to  children;  intervals  of  change  are  a  necessity. 
These  include  not  only  the  recess,  which  should  be  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  long  and  placed  near  the  middle  of  each 
session,  but  also  shorter  periods  of  relaxation  interspersed 
throughout  the  day.  The  finest  antidote  for  mental  weari- 
ness and  depressed  spirits  seems  to  be  active  exercise. 
This  is  needed  not  only  at  the  intervals  mentioned  above 
but  also  before  and  after  school. 
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In  order  that  exercise  may  be  most  beneficial  it  should 
be  such  that  the  person  really  enjoys  it,  otherwise  it  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  task  and  may  become  monotonous 
and  tiresome.  Children  should  have  not  only  regular  and 
systematic  exercise  calling  for  the  systematic  use  of  all  the 
larger  muscles,  but  they  should  also  be  given  opportunities 
for  unrestrained  play.  To  be  active,  agile  and  strong  is  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  boy  of  a  dozen  years,  and  every 
opportunity  shoidd  be  given  him  to  realize  his  ambition, 
for  these  are  some  of  the  very  qualities  which  will  make 
him  a  good  student  and  carry  him  successfully  through  life. 

(a)  Gymnastics.  Formal  gymnastics  are  valuable  in 
the  schoolroom,  if  the  pupils  can  be  interested  and  taught 
to  enter  into  them  with  spirit.  This  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  with  boys  and  girls  of  grammar-school  age,  espe- 
cially if  the  movements  can  be  accompanied  by  music,  for 
it  is  the  age  of  love  of  rhythmical  movements  and  children 
naturally  take  to  those  games  which  involve  repetition. 
They  enjoy  marching,  dancing,  and  the  like,  and  profit  if 
such  things  are  not  carried  to  excess.  Perhaps  rhythm  is 
the  key  to  the  gymnastic  exercises.     (See  Vol.  I,  page  68.) 

(b)  Breathing  Exercises.  There  is  one  form  of  gym- 
nastic exercise  that  every  teacher  should  require  at  frequent 
intervals  in  her  schoolroom.  These  are  the  fundamental 
breathing  exercises  which  are  so  stimulating  to  health  and  so 
restful  in  crowded  schoolrooms  where  the  air  is  not  good. 
If  the  teacher  on  noticing  the  effects  of  bad  air  will  call  a 
halt  in  the  regular  progress  of  the  day's  work,  have  the 
windows  thrown  open,  and  after  giving  a  few  movement 
exercises  to  get  the  blood  well  in  circulation,  will  then  give 
a  few  good  breathing  exercises,  the  children  will  retiun  to 
their  work  with  renewed  ardor. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  breathe  through  the  nose, 
deeply  and  regularly.  Let  them  stand  squarely  on  their 
feet,  erect,  with  chest  forward  and  hands  at  the  side. 
From  this  position  have  them  inhale  slowly  through  the 
nose  until  the  lungs  are  filled  to  their  utmost,  then  exhale 
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in  the  same  manner,  expelling  all  the  air  possible  from  the 
lungs.  At  first  these  exercises  should  not  be  repeated  more 
than  two  or  three  times,  but  later  from  five  to  ten  such 
breaths  may  be  taken.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  have  the 
children  place  their  hands  upon  their  sides  with  the  fingers 
spread  forward  over  their  lower  ribs  and  their  thtunbs 
extending  back.  When  in  this  position  the  children  should 
be  taught  to  inhale  in  such  a  way  that  their  ribs  will  be 
pushed  out  against  their  hands  —  the  shoulders  should 
remain  stationary. 

Such  breathing  exercises  as  these  mentioned  ought  to 
become  habitual  with  every  pupil  and  be  followed  through 
life;  they  will  materially  increase  the  capacity  of  the  lungs, 
give  activity  to  the  entire  lung  tissue  and  thus  present  as 
great  resistance  as  possible  to  the  inroads  of  disease. 

19.  The  Eye  and  Its  Care.  If  space  permitted  we  ought 
to  give  here  some  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  but 

we  must  con- 
tent ourselves 
with  urging 
those  who  do 
not  clearly  know 
its  anatomy  to 
make  a  careful 
study  of  it  in 
some  good  text- 
book. It  would 
be  well,  too,  to 
study  the  ear, 
the  teeth  and 
thevocalbrgans. 
An  intelligent 
knowledge  of 
these  organs 
should  be  re- 
quired of  every  teacher.  The  most  important  of  all  the 
organs  to  the  pupil  is  the  eye,  for. a  very  large  portion  of 


SECTION  THROUGH  THE  LEFT  EVE.  CLOSED 

1,  lifting  muscle:  2.  upper  straight  muscle;  3.  optic  nerve; 
4.  fatty  cushion;  5,  lower  straight  muscle;  6,  vitreous  humor; 
7,  lower  cross  muscle;  8,  lower  eyelid;  9,  upper  eyelid;  10, 
crystalline  lens. 
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knowledge  comes  to  the  mind  through  it.  Many  children 
have  weak  eyes  even  before  they  enter  school,  and  may  even 
attend  school  three  or  four  years  before  it  is  discovered  that 
they  have  more  or  less  defective  vision. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  general  subject  of 
lighting,  but  many  pupils  will  need  special  attention  even 
where  the  conditions  of  lighting  are  normal  and  satisfactory. 

.  It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  the  pupils  themselves 
are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  any  defects  in  their 
vision,  and  with  equal  frequency  they  are  very  reticent  on 
the  subject  when  they  know  that  they  cannot  see  so  well  as 
others.  Teachers  often  attribute  inattention  and  stupidity 
to  pupils  when  the  real  cause  of  "their  apparent  slowness  is 
defective  vision.  It  may  happen  that  in  the  upper  inter- 
mediate or  granmiar  grades  as  many  as  a  third  of  tjie  pupils 
are  seriously  defective  in  eyesight,  therefore  it  is  evident 
that  every  teacher  should  know  how  to  detect  the  most 
common  faults  of  vision. 

It  very  frequently  happens  at  school  that  some  foreign 
body  finds  its  way  into  the  eye  of  a  pupil  and  the  teacher  is 
asked  to  remove  it.  Usually  by  examination  she  may 
locate  the  object  and  remove  it  by  touching  it  gently  with  a 
perfectly  clean  handkerchief  wrapped  over  the  point  of  a 
dull  pencil.  Sometimes,  when  under  the  upper  lid,  the 
particle  may  be  removed  by  pulling  out  the  lid,  drawing  it 
down  over  the  lower  lashes  and  then  allowing  it  to  spring 

%,  back.  If  the  teacher  is  skilful  and  delicate  in  her  touch 
she  may  safely  roll  the  upper  lid  over  a  pencil  and  so 
expose  its  whole  under  surface  when  she  can  remove  the 
particle  as  before  described.  Sometimes  the  object  may  be 
removed  by  taking  a  small  cup  of  warm,  clean  water  and 
holding  it  so  that  the  eye  may  be  opened  and  closed  under 
the  water.  In  any  case  where  the  operation  seems  a 
difficult  one,  or  one  in  which  the  eye  is  obviously  injured, 
the  pupil  should  be  sent  home  or  to  the  nearest  reliable 
physician.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  study  or  do  close 
work  with  the  eyes  for  some  time  after  the  object  is  removed. 
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Sometimes  a  slight  irritation  of  the  eye  may  be  wholly 
removed  by  dropping  into  the  eye  warm  water  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  a  quantity  of  pure  salt  and  allowing  it  to 
run  about  freely  under  the  lids.  If  the  eyes  of  any  pupil 
are  badly  inflamed  or  there  are  accumulations  of  matter 
about  them,  the  parents  should  be  notified  or  some  physi- 
cian consulted  because  such  s5rmptoms  are  often  evidence 
of  contagious  diseases  that  may  spread  among  the  other 
pupils. 

20.  Tests  of  YisioiL  The  most  prevalent  faults  of  vision 
are  nearsightedness,  farsightedness  and  astigmatism. 

(a)  Normal  Conditions.  In  many  instances  defective 
vision  shows  itself  in  headache,  twitching  of  the  eye  and  of 
the  muscles  of  the  lid,  or  in  loss  of  appetite,  nervousness 
and  restless  sleep  at  night,  but  these  symptoms  are  not 
always  present  and  the  only  way  to  be  certain  is  to  make 
frequent  tests.  This  is  particularly  true  as  the  approach 
of  trouble  with  the  eyes  is  often  insidious  and  wholly 
uimoticed  even  by  the  person  himself.  Tests  should  always 
be  made  of  both  eyes  together  and  of  each  eye  independ- 
ently of  the  other.  In  testing  either  eye,  require  the  pupil 
to  keep  both  eyes  open  while  you  place  a  white  card  in 
front  of  and  close  to  the  eye  not  to  be  tested.  Under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  make  out  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  inches  from  the  eye  matter  printed  in 
such  type  as  the  smaller  on  the  page  opposite  (Fig.  2).  At 
a  distance  of  foiuteen  inches  from  the  eye  he  should  be  able 
to  read  without  diflBculty  matter  printed  in  such  type  as 
the  larger  on  the  opposite  page  (Fig.  3).  At  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  tell  with  either  eye, 
without  mistake,  all  the  letters  in  the  single  line  of  large 
type  on  the  preceding  page  (Fig.  i).  If  he  caimot  do  these 
tests,  something  is  wrong  with  his  sight. 

(b)  Nearsightedness.  If,  under  the  first  two  tests 
given  above,  the  pupil  shows  a  tendency  to  bring  the  page 
nearer  to  him  in  order  to  see  clearly  it  indicates  near- 
sightedness.    If   this  tendency  is  manifested  when  testing 
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NEARSIGHTEDNESS 


either  eye,  the   parents   of   the    child   should    be    informed 
and   some  action   taken  to  make  things   as   easy  for  him 

in  school  as  possible.  He 
should  be  given  a  well- 
lighted  seat  near  enough 
to  the  blackboard  that 
he  may  see  easily  any 
exercises  which  are  placed 
thereon. 

Nearsightedness  is 
caused  by  too  sharp  a  curvature  of  the  cornea  or  of  the 
lens,  which  causes  the  object  at  P  to  be  brought  to  a 
focus  at  P'  in  front  of  the  retina.  This  object  may  be 
corrected  by  spectacles  with  concave  lenses. 

(c)  Farsightedness.  If  in  the  tests  given  above,  the 
pupil  pushes  the  book  away  from  him  in  order  to  see,  the 
indication    is    that    he 

is  farsighted.  Farsighted- 
ness is  much  less  common 
in  children  than  near- 
sightedness and  its  effects 
are  not  so  serious.  The 
natural  tendency  of  vision 
is  towards  nearsighted- 
ness and  as  age  comes  on,  vision  almost  invariably  fails,  so 
that  middle-aged  people  are  compelled  to:  wear  glasses  that 
magnify  somewhat. 

Far  sightedness  is  caused  by  too  slight  a  curvature  of 
the  cornea  or  the  lens,  which  causes  the  image  of  the  object 
at  P  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  P'  back  of  the  retina. 
This  defect  may  be  remedied  by  spectacles  with  convex 
lenses. 

(d)  Astigmatism.  Astigmatism  is  a  little,  more  difficult 
to  detect  and  can  only  be  corrected  by  the  wearing  of  prop- 
erly-ground glasses  —  which  can  be  supplied  only  by  an 
expert  in  manufacture  after  critical  examination.  If  astig- 
matism is  considerable,  it  may  be  detected  by  using  Fig.  4, 
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on  page  189.  The  figure  mentioned  should  be  placed  in  a 
good  light  at  a  distance  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the 
pupil  and  then  both  eyes  tested  separately  and  together. 
If  in  looking  at  the  figure  one  or  more  sets  of  lines,  either 
horizontal,  vertical  or  diagonal  sets,  appear  brighter  than 
the  others,  or  if  some  may  be  seen  distinctly  while  others 
are  blurred,  there  is  some  astigmatism  present.  This 
should  be  told  to  parents  with  the  recommendation  that 
they  should  consult  a  reliable  oculist. 

21.  Wearing  Glasses.  Children  usually  object  to  wearing 
glasses,  and  in  many  instances  this  objection  is  counte- 
nanced and  even  backed  up  by  the  parents.  Sometimes 
they  decline  positively  to  procure  glasses,  even  for  children 
who  are  suffering  from  very  serious  defects  of  vision,  but 
usually  a  little  argument  and  persuasion  will  overcome 
objections;  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  overcome  objections. 
The  teacher  may  do  much  to  lessen  the  sentiment  against 
glasses  if  she  is  particularly  careful  of  what  she  says  in  the 
schoohroom  and  never  permits  any  ridicule  of  those  children 
who  are  compelled  to  wear  glasses. 

22.  The  Ear  and  Its  Care.  The  organ  of  hearing,  though 
extremely  sensitive,  is  so  much  better  protected  and  under 
so  much  less  strain  in  school  than  the  eyes  that  it  is  much 
more  apt  to  be  in  a  healthful  condition  than  are  the  latter 
organs,  but  still  it  requires  some  intelligent  care.  The  outer 
passages  should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  wax  but 
this  should  never  be  removed  by  means  of  probes,  because 
of  the  danger  of  injuring  the  eardnun.  It  frequently 
happens  that  foreign  substances  or  live  insects  get  into  the 
ears  of  children  at  school.  Even  in  these  cases,  there 
should  be  no  probing;  olive  oil  or  some  other  light  oil  will 
kill  the  insect  and  warm  water  poured  in  gently  will  remove 
most  substances,  including  the  dead  insect.  Apparently 
serious  cases  should  be  referred  at  once  to  a  physician. 

It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  teachers  should 
never  permit  themselves  to  strike  pupils  about  the  head  or 
to  pull  their  ears.     Blows  upon  the  ears  are  very  apt  to 
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fracture  the  eardrum  and  may  cause  permanent  deafness, 
and  pulling  the  ears  may  accomplish  the  same  thing. 
Neither  of  these  punishments  is  safe  —  or  dignified. 

23.  Defectiye  Hearing.  Though  defective  hearing  is  less 
common  than  defective  eyesight  probably  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent  of  the 
children  in  the 
upper  school 
grades  are  more 
or  less  defective. 
The  school  is 
of  course  not 
responsible  to 
so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  for  vis- 
ual defects,  but 
its  solicitude  for 
the  unfortunate 
should  be  as 
great.  Foreign 
bodies  in  theear, 
hardened     wax, 

««««^»4.«.<..^i»i^M^  It  helix;  2,  concha;  3,  outer  paasage;  4,5,6,  ■emi-drcu- 

Unnaturalglana-    lar  canals;  7,  oval  window;  8,  cochlea;  9,  Eustachian  tube; 

like  growths  in    '°'  «*"^°*- 

the  nostrils  or  mouth,  and  catarrh  are  all  apt  to  be  causes 
of  partial  or  complete  deafness.  All  serious  cases  require 
the  services  of  a  physician,  and  it  is  only  in  the  first  two 
cases  that  the  teacher  can  ever  be  of  more  assistance 
than  to  give  advice.  A  catarrhal  deafness  can  be  helped 
only  during  childhood.  Growths  in  the  throat  and  nose 
may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  surgeon  and  the  opera- 
tion usually  effects  a  complete  cure.  If  a  pupil  breathes 
rather  heavily  through  his  mouth,  wears  a  htmted  and 
worried  expression,  and  in  talking  speaks  as  though  he  had 
a  cold  in  his  head,  saying  **Good  bordig"  for  "Good 
morning,"  etc.,  it  is  fair  to  suspect  the  presence  of  these 
growths  and  to  advise  consulting  a  surgeon.     Such  growths 
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may  be  removed  at  almost  any  period  in  life,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  have  it  done  at  an  eariy  age. 

24.  Tests  and  Treafement  for  Deafness.  Tests  for  deafness 
are  a  little  more  difficult  and  a  little  less  satisfactory  than 
those  for  defective  eyesight.  A  person  of  normal  hearing 
should  be  able  to  hear  the  ticking  of  an  ordinary  watch  at 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  feet,  but  tests  made  in  this  way 
are  less  certain  than  the  following:  If  the  pupil  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  feet,  with  face  turned  away  from  the 
teacher,  can  hear  with  either  ear  and  repeat  correctly  a 
half-dozen  ntunbers  which  are  given  him  in  an  ordinary 
whisper  in  a  quiet  room  he  may  be  considered  as  having 
normal  hearing.  It  often  happens  that  teacher^  go  for  a 
long  time  without  suspecting  the  deafness  of  some  of  their 
pupils  and  unconsciously  treat  them  unjustly,  attributing 
inattention  or  stupidity  to  them,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  children  have  not  heard.  Accordingly  when  the  teacher 
discovers  that  any  child  is  defective  in  his  hearing,  she 
should  take  steps  to  place  him  in  a  favorable  position  and 
always  speak  to  him  with  distinctness. 

25.  The  Teeth.  Every  normal  human  being  has  two  sets 
of  teeth,  the  first,  or  temporary  one,  which  lasts  but  a  few 
years,  and  the  second,  or  permanent  set,  which  is  supposed 
to  last  through  life.  Pupils  in  the  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar school  have  already  lost  most  of  their  temporary  teeth 
and  many  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  fully  developed.  At 
ten  years  of  age,  under  normal  conditions,  each  child  will 
have  ten  permanent  teeth  in  each  jaw.  Of  these  the  most 
conspicuous  are  the  four  incisors  which  were  among  the  first 
to  develop.  The  canine  tooth  does  not  appear  until  the 
child  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  which  means 
that  literally  many  intermediate  children  have  not  yet  *'cut 
their  eye  teeth."  At  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later, 
the  four  second  molars  appear,  while  the  last  four  molars  or 
wisdom  teeth  do  not  normally  appear  until  the  pupil  is  well 
out  of  his  teens.  Naturally,  while  the  jaws  are  growing 
and  the  permanent  teeth  coming  in,   the  mouths  of  the 
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children  are  often  very  homely  and  the  children  themselves 
are  pectdiarly  sensitive  about  them.  The  incisors  may 
appear  abnormally  large  and  there  may  be  ugly  gaps  where 
the  incisors  will  appear  and  though  these  defects  will 
usually  correct  themselves  when  the  jaws  have  reached 
their  full  size  and  all  the  teeth  are  in,  the  intelligent 
teacher  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  cases  of  irregularity 
which  call  for  the  advice  of  a  dentist.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  in  youth  very  much  may  be  done  to  straighten 
out  and  correct  teeth  which  would  otherwise  cause  very 
unpleasant  deformities. 

One  of  the  most  effective  hygienic  lectures  the  teacher 
can  give  is  on  the  subject  of  the  care  of  the  teeth.  She  can 
properly  tell  the  children  that  they  should  use  no  hard 
substance  in  picking  the  teeth,  that  they  should  cleanse 
them  every  day  with  a  soft  brush  and  clean  water,  and  that 
they  should  have  them  examined  by  a  dentist  when  there 
is  any  suspicion  of  decay  and  at  least  once  each  year  in 
any  event. 

26.  The  Vocal  Organs.  The  teacher  will  undoubtedly  find 
some  {)upils  suffering  from  vocal  organs  so  defective  that 
their  speech  will  be  seriously  interfered  with.  Harelip, 
cleft  palate  and  tied  tongue  are  occasionally  found,  and  are 
serious  defects.  For  none  of  these  has  the  teacher  any 
remedy  but  she  may  often  do  some  good  by  calling  the 
attention  of  parents  to  the  subject  and  urging  them  to 
consult  a  surgeon  who  may  be  able  to  save  the  sufferer  from 
further  embarrassment. 

There  are,  however,  many  minor  faults  in  the  use  of  the 
vocal  organs,  which  the  teacher  can  encourage  the  pupils 
themselves  to  correct.  Most  of  these  manifest  themselves 
in  slovenly  articulation  which  should  have  been  corrected 
by  teachers  in  the  primary  schools. 

Stuttering  and  stammering  are  due  to  nervous  conditions 
and  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  physical  defects  in  the 
vocal  organs  themselves.  Sometimes,  however,  the  remedy 
is  a  surgical  one,  and  for  this  reason  the  teacher  should 
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advise  that  a  physician  be  constdted.  The  stammerer 
(or  stutterer)  is  always  sensitive  and  never  speaks  even  his 
poor  best  well  when  laboring  under  embarrassment.  The 
teacher  should  protect  him  from  ridicule  and  never  know- 
ingly put  him  in  a  position  where  he  is  obliged  to  make  an 
exhibition  of  himself.  To  ask  a  stammerer  to  declaim, 
to  read  to  the  school,  or  to  do  anything  that  makes  him 
conspicuous  and  causes  embarrassment  is  a  great  unkindness 
and  only  serves  to  make  his  failing  worse.  Some  very 
bright  pupils  are  stammerers,  and  if  the  teacher  can  do 
nothing  to  help  them  in  their  stammering,  she  at  least  can 
give  them  opportimity  to  learn  what  they  can  without  the 
embarrassment  of  public  recitation,  If  the  stammering 
is  not  caused  by  any  physical  defect  it  may  usually  be 
overcome  by  anyone  who  has  determination  enough  to 
practice  and  who  begins  his  work  early  enough.  The  pupil 
should  be  told  to  stop  when  he  begins  to  stammer,  to  think 
what  he  wants  to  say  and  begin  again  at  the  beginning 
with  a  conviction  that  this  time  he  can  go  straight  through 
without  trouble.  As  no  two  cases  are  exactly  alike,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  any  definite  rule.  Perhaps  the 
general  rule  that  steadiness  and  rhythm  will  often  carry  a 
person  over  the  difficult  places  will  help;  it  often  happens 
that  stammerers  can  sing  very  well  and  without  hesitation. 
27.  Home  Study.  In  general  it  is  not  desirable  to  require 
pupils  below  the  seventh  grade  to  study  their  regular  lessons 
at  home,  but  they  may  be  asked  to  look  up  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  lesson  if  the  home  has  the  necessary  reference 
works.  Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  can  engage  in 
study  for  an  hour  or  more  without  injury.  We  must 
remember  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  rural  schools 
are  usually  strong,  that  they  do  not  have  as  many  months 
schooling  as  city  children,  that  they  can  endure  hard  work 
better  and  that  there  is  seldom  any  danger  of  their  spending 
too  much  time  in  study.  The  teacher  should  somehow 
carefully  supervise  studying  done  at  home  and  make  sure 
that  bad  habits  of  study  are  not  formed.    Assignments  for 
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home  study  should  be  made  clear  and  specific  and  should  be 
easily  within  the  pupil's  powers. 

The  hour  for  study  should  be  recognized  and  respected 
by  all  the  inmates  of  the  home.  Interruption  of  the  chil- 
dren during  their  hour  for  study  is  altogether  too  frequent 
in  many  homes.  Parents  will  seldom  knowingly  do  any- 
thing to  interfere  with  the  children's  school  work,  but  they 
do  not  fully  realize  the  effect  of  these  interruptions  upon 
study.  If  the  child's  assistance  is  needed,  the  first  thought 
that  comes  into  the  mind  is,  **It  will  take  Tom  but  a  mo- 
ment to  do  this,  and  he  will  have  all  the  time  he  needs  to 
get  his  lessons."  It  may  take  Tom  but  a  moment  to  do 
what  is  requested  of  him,  but  in  that  moment's  distraction 
his  train  of  thought  has  been  broken,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  it  will  be  at  least  a  half  hour  before  he  again 
becomes  fully  absorbed  in  his  subject.  When  subjected  to 
frequent  interruptions  children  are  liable  to  become  dis- 
couraged and  neglect  home  study. 

Children  over  twelve  should  be  encouraged  to  spend  a 
portion  of  each  evening,  when  school  is  in  session,  in  the 
study  of  their  lessons.  Such  study  enables  them  to  make 
greater  progress  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  value  to  them, 
it  leads  them  to  become  self-reliant,  a  very  important  step 
in  training  them  to  become  independent  thinkers. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  essential  conditions  for  a  good  school 
site? 

2.  Why  is  a  good  playground  essential?  What  inex- 
pensive equipment  may  be  placed  in  it? 

3.  Study  carefully  the  plans  of  the  schoolhouse  on 
pages  172,  173,  and  determine  what  modifications,  if  any, 
are  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  a  schoolhouse  for  the  district 
in  which  you  are  teaching. 

4.  What  are  the  argtmients  against  the  public  drinking 
cup? 
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5.  What  are  the  dangers  arising  from  dust?  How  can 
they  be  prevented? 

6.  What  are  the  teacher's  duties  in  connection  with 
contagious  diseases? 

7.  Why  should  periods  for  exercise  be  provided  for 
in  the  daily  program?  What  is  the  value  of  formal  gym- 
nastics? 

8.  What  care  should  the  teacher  exercise  over  the  eyes 
of  her  pupils?    When  shotild  she  test  the  eyes  of  a  pupil? 

9.  Why  is  the  care  of  children's  teeth  of  vital  importance? 
10.  What  are  the  causes  of  stammering?    How  may  this 

defect  be  remedied? 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

WORK  OP  THE  SCHOOL 

N.  A.  Young 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis  County,  Minn. 
Editor  of  the  Rural  School  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  County,  Minn. 

1.  The  Day's  Work.  Having  your  school  organized,  it 
should,  before  the  end  of  the  first  week,  be  well  established 
in  the  regular  work  of  the  term.  All  that  we  have  said  in 
Chapters  IV  and  V  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  you  in 
making  such  preparation  as  will  enable  you  to  get  your 
school  into  regular  running  order  in  the  least  possible  time, 
and  with  the  least  possible  friction,  and  if  you  follow  the 
directions  given  in  these  chapters  you  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  this  without  difficulty. 

But  the  real  test  lies  in  your  ability  to  carry  out  the 
program  and  to  hold  the  pupils  up  to  their  work  day  after 
day.  After  the  first  few  days  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  to  relax.  This  is  the  critical 
time.  The  successful  teacher  will  foresee  the  approach  and 
guard  against  it.  Good  teaching,  vim  and  enthusiasm  will 
carry  the  work  of  each  day  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

2.  Opening  Exerdsea.  The  time  that  can  be  devoted  to 
opening  exercises  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  recita- 
tions you  have.  Ten  minutes  is  the  time  allowed  on  most 
programs.  In  some  states,  anything  of  a  religious  nature  is 
prohibited  by  law;  in  others,  it  is  allowed.  Where  such 
exercises  are  pennitted,  their  use  is  generally  optional. 
Where  religious  exercises  are  not  permitted,  you  should 
provide  something  having  for  its  purpose  the  moral  uplift 
of  the  pupils.  A  short  poem,  a  story  that  points  its  own 
moral,  and  a  song  will  put  the  pupils  in  the  right  mental 
attitude  for  a  successful  day's  work.  These  exercises  should 
not  occupy  more  than  three  or  four  minutes.     The  remain- 
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der  of  the  time  should  be  taken  for  a  short  oral  lesson  on 
some  subject  not  taken  up  in  the  daily  lessons. 

When  carefully  prepared  and  presented  in  an  interesting 
manner,  these  exercises  are  of  great  value.  They  exert  a 
strong  influence  in  preventing  tardiness,  and  enable  the 
pupils  to  gain  general  information  that  they  may  not 
acquire  in  any  other  way.  **  One's  fund  of  knowledge  is 
drawn  in  as  great  amount,  perhaps,  from  general  sources 
as  from  specific  and  organized  sotirces.  That  is,  one  picks 
up  items  of  information  from  general  talks,  cursory  reading, 
casual  observations,  and  these  uiu^lated  facts  form  no  small 
part  of  one's  intellectual  capital." 

3.  The  RedtatioxL  The  recitation  is  the  focal  center 
towards  which  all  school  activities  converge.  Failure  here 
means  failure  in  all  other  departments  of  school  work. 

(a)  Purposes.     The  chief  purposes  of  the  recitation  are: 

(i)  To  review  the  previous  lesson  and  fix  it  in  the 
pupil's  memory. 

(2)  To  test  the  preparation  which  the  pupils  have  made 
of  the  lesson  that  was  assigned  them. 

(3)  To  give  the  teacher  opportunity  to  impart  whatever 
information  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil  to  under- 
stand his  lesson  and  get  a  broader  view  of  his  subject. 

(4)  To  relate  the  lesson  to  those  previously  learned. 

(5)  To  enable  the  pupils  to  apply  the  information 
gained  to  practical  purposes,  whenever  possible. 

(6)  To  prepare  the  way  for  future  lessons. 

The  teacher  will  not  have  to  do  all  these  things  in  every 
recitation,  but  all  must  be  done,  sooner  or  later,  in  every 
subject,  if  the  knowledge  the  pupil  gains  is  to  be  thorough 
and  useful. 

In  order  that  a  teacher  may  accomplish  all  that  the 
recitation  calls  for,  she  must  have  the  complete  attention 
of  the  class.  While  this  is  obtained,  primarily,  by  present- 
ing the  matter  in  an  interesting  way,  yet  the  pupils, 
especially  in  the  older  classes,  should  have  acquired  some 
power  of  voluntary  attention,  and  should  pay  strict  heed  to 
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what  the  teacher  and  pupils  are  sa)ring.  This  is  perhaps 
the  prime  characteristic  of  a  well-conducted  recitation,  and 
no  good  teacher  will  continue  her  work  when  she  is  con- 
scious of  marked  inattention.  However,  there  is  no  more 
certain  way  of  destroying  attention  than  by  constantly 
interrupting  to  point  out  disorder  or  to  call  attention  to 
infractions  of  simple  rules  of  discipline.  A  lively,  interested 
manner,  clear  enunciation,  distinct  purpose  and  a  logical 
method  of  presentation  will  usually  secure  ready  attention 
from  almost  any  class. 

(b)  The  Plan.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  say 
that  the  recitation  itself  consists  of  the  introduction,  the 
development,  the  drill  and  the  stmmiary. 

(i)  The  Introduction,  This  should  always  be  brief, 
pertinent,  and  a  preparation  for  the  new  lesson;  in  other 
words,  the  introduction  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  previous  lesson  and  the  new  one.  When  a  portion  of 
the  subject  has  already  been  taught,  the  introduction  should 
be  a  rapid  review  of  that  part  of  the  subject  upon  which 
the  new  lesson  depends.  Frequently,  two  or  three  questions 
clearly  put  will  be  all  that  are  needed  in  such  cases.  When 
a  new  topic  —  one  that  the  pupil  is  considering  for  the 
first  time  —  is  the  lesson  assigned,  then  a  single  pertinent 
remark  from  the  teacher  may  serve  as  the  introduction. 

(2)  The  Development,  In  most  cases,  the  development 
of  the  lesson  should  occupy  the  major  part  of  the  recitation. 
In  this  division  the  information  contained  in  the  new 
lesson  is  brought  out  carefully  and  clearly,  point  by  point, 
in  properly  related  order.  The  preparation  of  the  lesson  is 
thoroughly  tested,  the  weak  places  revealed,  the  assimila- 
tion, or  lack  of  it,  discovered.  This  is  properly  the  teaching 
portion  of  the  lesson,  hence  the  term  development. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  development  is  the  most 
enjoyable  part  of  the  recitation,  both  to  teacher  and  pupil, 
because  it  deals  with  new  ideas  and  also  because  it  permits 
the  free  interchange  of  thought  as  the  questioning  brings 
the   reasoning   powers   more   and   more   actively   into   use. 
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Moreover,  it  is  this  part  of  the  recitation  that  introduces 
apparatus  and  illustrations  to  make  doubtftil  points  clear 
by  actual  demonstration,  or  by  the  more  subtle  elucidation 
afforded  by  an  apt  simile  or  metaphor.  In  either  case, 
the  teacher  is  using  her  skill  to  establish  the  desired  truths 
by  means  of  the  law  of  associated  ideas. 

(3)  The  Drill.  As  its  name  implies,  this  section  of  the 
recitation  is  to  be  used  to  fasten  in  the  memory  of  the  pupil 
the  new  ideas  of  the  lesson,  one  presentation  of  which  is 
rarely  enough  for  the  purpose.  Retention  may  be  said  to 
be  the  child  of  attention  and  repetition,  and  on  these  two 
powerful  aids  the  teacher  must  depend  for  success  in  the  drill. 

(4)  The  Summary,  The  last  few  minutes  of  the  recita- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  cursory  review  of  the  lesson, 
bringing  out  the  principal  points  in  the  order  of  their  logical 
relation.  This  gives  the  pupils  a  clear  idea  of  the  day's  les- 
son, and  helps  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  lesson  to  follow. 

4.  Maimer  of  Ckmducting  Redtatioiui.  There  are  several 
plans  of  conducting  recitations,  each  of  which  has  its  merits, 
but  no  one  of  which  can  be  used  safely  for  any  great  length 
of  time  to  the  exclusion  of  another.  In  fact,  the  successful 
teacher  generally  will  use  various  plans,  adapting  them  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  subject  and  to  the  character  of  her 
pupils.  She  will  do  well  to  consider  the  following  methods 
and  study  to  adapt  them  to  her  own  use: 

(a)  By  Conversation.  Any  teacher,  who  is  well  pre- 
pared on  her  subject  and  is  interested  in  her  pupils,  can 
enter  with  them  informally  into  conversation  over  the  lesson 
in  which  both  she  and  her  pupils  talk  freely,  questioning 
and  answering  as  the  occasion  seems  to  demand.  While 
this  is  an  exceptionally  strong  way  of  proceeding  with 
younger  children  and  may  be  used  very  happily  in  the  lower 
intermediate  grades,  in  the  grammar  grades  it  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  careful  study  of  the  text  on  the  parts 
of  the  pupils. 

(b)  By  Topics.  Frequently  pupils  should  be  called  upon 
to  stand  and  recite  at  length  upon  some  topic  of  the  lesson. 
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This  is  a  particularly  effective  method  in  reading,  geog- 
raphy, history  and  allied  branches.  The  pupil  mtist  have 
a  good  grasp  of  the  subject  and  be  able  to  arrange  his 
thoughts  in  logical  order,  if  he  makes  a  good  topical 
recitation;  accordingly,  it  is  of  value  in  the  higher  grades, 
where  it  also  may  be  made  to  give  excellent  drill  in  lan- 
guage. Used  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods,  this  leaves 
the  pupils  free  to  follow  their  own  inclination,  to  select 
and  recite  only  the  leading  facts  in  their  lesson,  often  to  the 
neglect  of  vital  points.  Moreover,  the  other  members  of 
the  class  are  liable  to  become  inattentive  and  to  receive 
neither  help  nor  inspiration  during  the  time  any  one  pupil 
is  reciting. 

(c)  By  Lecture.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  common  thing 
for  teachers  to  do  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  talking 
in  every  recitation.  Often  this  is  thoughtlessly  done,  and 
doubtless  there  are  times  when  the  teacher  may  profitably 
tell  her  pupils  a  great  many  things  during  the  recitation 
period;  but  the  real  purpose  of  the  recitation  is  sacrificed 
if  the  teacher  bears  any  large  portion  of  it,  so  we  may 
safely  disregard  the  lecture  method  in  elementary  schools. 

(d)  By  Questions  and  Answers.  Probably  the  best 
means  of  testing  the  pupil's  knowledge,  of  leading  him  to 
discover  and  correct  his  errors  and  of  showing  him  the  way 
to  knowledge  is  by  questions  and  answers. 

6.  The  Art  of  Qaestioning.  "The  question  is  a  magician's 
wand  with  which  new  knowledge  is  stunmoned  into  life." 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  the  teaching  devices  is  more  < 
powerftil  than  questioning  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful 
teacher  —  not  that  the  questioning  should  ever  be  consid- 
ered an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  lead  the  pupils  to 
see  relations,  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  at  times  to  give 
advice  and  administer  discipline.  The  right  kind  of  ques- 
tioning is  not  tiresome  to  children,  nor  does  it  confuse  them 
in  any  way;  moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  best  intellectual 
exercises  for  teacher  as  well  as  pupils,  in  that  it  secures  the 
highest  mental  activity  and  keeps  them  always  close  to  their 
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subject.  One  qualification  should  be  made,  however: 
questioning  is  not  a  rapid  process  of  instruction,  no  matter 
how  quickly  the  questions  are  propounded  or  how  promptly 
they  are  answered.  It  is  much  more  direct  and  very  often 
much  simpler  to  tell  pupils  things  than  to  lead  them  to  see 
by  means  of  questioning;  but  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  little  mental  discipline  in  accepting  the 
knowledge  that  is  directly  presented  to  us. 

**You  are  halfway  to  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  when 
you  can  put  a  sensible  question  upon  it."  It  is  very 
evident  that  if  questioning  is  to  be  skilful,  a  teacher  must 
have  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  she 
must  have  sympathy  with  the  children,  a  quick  apprecia- 
tion of  their  needs  and  a  keen  insight  into  their  thinking. 
She  must  know  her  pupils  well,  be  able  to  frame  her 
questions  readily  and  accurately,  following  her  quick 
analysis  of  the  subject  she  is  teaching.  The  inexperienced 
are  very  rarely  skilful  at  questioning.  It  is  one  of  those 
devices  which  grow  powerful  only  by  constant  use.  This 
should  discotu^ge  no  one,  because  thoughtful  practice  is 
certain  to  bring  skill. 

6.  Kinds  of  QuestioDS.  Two  distinct  classes  of  questions  are 
recognized,  namely,  testing  questions  and  training  questions. 

The  object  of  the  testing  question  is  to  lead  the  child 
to  tell  that  which  he  has  learned,  and  its  purpose.  Such 
questions  call  for  an  exercise  of  memory,  and  if  properly 
phrased  lead  him  to  reason  to  definite  conclusions;  but 
testing  questions  show  also  very  conclusively  what  has  been 
the  quality  of  the  teaching,  for  if  the  pupils  have  been 
properly  instructed  they  will  readily  answer  questions  which 
are  adapted  to  their  state  of  advancement. 

Training  questions  are  those  which  lead  the  child's  mind 
forward  and  not  backward,  aim  to  show  relations  between 
what  he  has  learned  and  the  new  matter  that  is  to  be 
presented  to  him,  and  suggest  methods  of  analysis  and  of 
making  new  judgments.  In  fact,  the  training  questions  are 
much  the  more  important  class. 
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Much  is  said  about  Socratic  questioning,  and  the  name 
is  often  applied  to  a  style  of  interrogation  that  has  little 
in  common  with  the  methods  used  by  the  old  Greek  phil- 
osopher. It  should  be  remembered  that  Socrates  was 
dealing  with  adult  pupils  whose  conclusions  had  often  been 
formed  in  error,  and  one  of  the  chief  purposes  in  his  ques- 
tioning was  to  convict  a  person  of  error,  destroy  his  con- 
fidence in  the  knowledge  he  already  possessed  and  set  him 
seeking  new  knowledge.  Such  a  plan  may  occasionally  be 
used  to  advantage  with  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades,  but 
as  a  general  thing,  to  follow  a  purely  Socratic  method 
would  be  to  discourage  our  pupils,  to  disgust  them  with  learning 
and  to  leave  us  in  a  position  of  much  less  influence  over  them. 

7.  Good  Questioiui.  A  good  question  may  be  said  to  have 
the  following  qualities: 

(a)  Clearness.  Every  question  shotdd  be  so  stated 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  meaning.  For  in- 
stance, the  question,  "What  is  New  York  like?"  is  ambig- 
uous. New  York  has  such  an  infinity  of  qualities  and 
characteristics  that  no  child  can  be  expected  to  tell  just 
what  kind  of  comparison  is  desired  by  the  teacher  who  asks 
the  question. 

(b)  Conciseness.  There  should  be  no  unnecessary 
words.  The  teacher  should  ask  for  exactly  what  is  wanted. 
Many  teachers  fall  unconsciously  into  the  habit  of  intro- 
ducing their  questions  by  unnecessary  words,  something 
after  this  maimer:  **Now,  Johnny,  if  you  think,  I  am  sure 
you  can  tell  me,  etc.,"  or  "Will  you  please  tell  me,  if  you 
can  remember,  etc."  The  teacher  is  not  expected  to  be 
harsh  or  abrupt  in  her  questioning,  but  politeness  can  mani- 
fest itself  in  her  manner  and  she  can  go  directly  to  the 
point  without  sacrificing  dignity.  In  the  second  example 
given  above  there  is  no  necessity  for  saying  please^  and  there 
certainly  is  no  necessity  for  saying  if  you  can  remember. 
If  he  cannot  remember,  he  will  not  answer  the  question, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  suggesting  to  him  the  possibility  of 
his  forgetting. 
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In  this  connection,  too,  might  be  mentioned  a  prevalent 
habit,  even  among  experienced  teachers,  of  thrusting  two 
or  more  questions  at  the  pupil  in  one  breath,  after  this 
maimer:  "Why  is  Saratoga  called  a  decisive  battle?  Was 
it  really  decisive?" 

Often  the  teacher  unconsciously  foreshadows  her  answer 
in  the  phraseology  of  her  question  and  leaves  the  pupil 
little  to  do  but  say  yes  or  no  to  what  she  asks.  For 
instance,  "It  was  Washington  who  spent  the  winter  at 
Valley  Forge,  wasn't  it?"  There  are  times  when  yes-and-no 
questions  are  appropriate,  but  they  should  be  framed  so  as 
to  leave  the  pupil  to  make  the  choice  of  the  alternative 
from  his  own  knowledge.  The  question  above  could  have 
accomplished  this  if  the  teacher  had  said:  "Was  it  Wash- 
ington who  spent  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge?"  Sometimes 
yes-and-no  questions  are  valuable  in  reviews  of  the  facts  in 
mathematics  or  geography. 

(c)  Appropriateness.  The  question  must  not  only  be 
appropriate  to  the  subject,  but  it  must  be  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  pupil.  Teachers  in  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar grades  will  not  have  such  frequent  occasion  to  ask, 
"What  is  it?"  as  will  primary  teachers,  but  will  more 
frequently  question,  "Is  it  true?"  "Why  is  it?"  and 
"Whence  is  it?" 

(d)  Directness.  A  question  must  "stick  to  the  text"; 
that  is,  the  teacher  must  not,  in  her  zeal  for  questioning,  be 
led  away  from  the  main  subject.  It  is  very  easy  to  wander, 
and  the  wandering  teacher  cannot  expect  to  hold  her  pupils 
to  a  close  train  of  thought. 

(e)  Thoughtfulness.  No  matter  how  glibly  a  pupil 
answers  the  questions  which  are  asked  him,  there  is  no 
value  in  the  exercise  unless  he  has  been  compelled  to 
remember  or  think.  Questions,  then,  should  not  be  too 
easy.  Moreover,  they  should  be  addressed  in  this  respect 
to  the  average  pupil  in  the  class,  with  occasional  digressions 
in  the  way  of  more  difficult  questions  for  the  brighter  and 
more    alert    pupils    and    simpler    ones    for    the    backward, 
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hesitating  and  easily  discouraged.  Otherwise  the  recitation 
is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  mental  exercise  for  the  few  and  a 
wearisome  trial  for  the  remainder. 

8.  Answers.  Some  of  the  qualities  which  we  have  found 
necessary  to  good  questions  are  nearly  universal  qualities  of 
style  and  apply  as  well  to  answers.  Every  answer,  whether 
given  by  pupil  or  teacher,  should  be  so  clear  that  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  its  meaning.  It  should  be  expressed 
in  good,  forceful  English  and  in  as  good  literary  form  as  the 
pupil  is  able  to  give.  There  are  other  characteristics  of  a 
good  answer,  however,  which  are  not  ptu-ely  literary. 

(a)  To  THE  Point.  The  answer  should  be  strictly  to 
the  point.  In  their  haste  to  respond  or  in  their  anxiety  to 
be  quickly  through  with  their  recitations,  children  often 
speak  whatever  comes  into  their  minds  and  then  try  to 
relate  it  to  the  question.  Often  the  teacher  is  led  into  the 
absurd  practice  of  helping  them  out  of  this  diflSculty  by 
asking  the  question  again  in  a  different  form  or  in  a  still 
more  faulty  maimer,  adding,  "You  meant  to  say  this, 
did  you  not,  Mary?" 

(b)  Complete.  The  answer  should  be  given  completely, 
promptly,  distinctly,  but  not  hastily  nor  carelessly.  Many 
pupils  guess  at  their  answers  with  little  regard  for  thought, 
and  sometimes  they  become  skilful  in  watching  the  expres- 
sions of  the  teacher  and  of  their  mates  and  after  hesitating 
and  watching  for  a  moment,  they  are  able  to  find  their  way 
to  something  like  the  true  answer.  If  at  this  moment  the 
teacher  proffers  her  assistance  as  mentioned  above,  the 
pupil  completes  his  answer  and  sits  down  amid  a  general 
feeling  that  he  has  answered  correctly,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  more  injurious  could  have  come  to  him  than 
to  be  permitted  to  use  his  keenness  of  perception  in  destroy- 
ing his  reason. 

(c)  Original.  Pupils  should  be  encotu^ged  always  to 
give  original  answers  —  original  not  only  in  expression,  but 
also  in  thought.  The  teacher  who  is  skilful  will  so  frame 
her    questions   that    they    cannot    as   a   general    thing   be 
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answered  in  the  words  of  the  book,  and  will  require  the 
pupil  to  clothe  her  thought  in  his  own  words  before  he  can 
give  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question. 

9.  CantioiiB  and  Snggestioiis.  A  few  miscellaneous  prin- 
ciples that  have  not  previously  been  given  and  which  relate 
to  the  asking  of  questions  may  be  grouped  together  here: 

(a)  Prompting.  Do  not  form  the  habit  of  prompting 
pupils  in  their  replies.  It  is  a  very  easy  habit  to  acquire 
and  one  destructive  of  the  pupil's  thought.  Prompting  by 
classmates  is  even  worse,  and  should  not  be  allowed. 
There  may  be  times  when  you  can  with  profit  ask  some 
pupil  to  assist  another  in  his  answer,  but  voluntary  prompt- 
ing is  apt  to  confuse  your  appreciation  of  what  the  pupil 
is  able  to  do.  It  follows  without  saying  that  secret  prompt- 
ing is  nothing  but  dishonesty. 

(b)  Repeating.  The  habit  of  repeating  an  answer 
given  by  pupils  frequently  is  formed  by  the  teacher  and 
practiced  often  without  her  knowledge.  When  her  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  she  repeats  almost  everything  the 
pupil  says,  she  is  more  than  surprised.  Each  pupil  should 
give  his  answer  so  that  the  whole  class  may  hear  and 
understand.  Repetition  is  entirely  unnecessary  by  the 
teacher,  unless  some  special  reason  exists  for  it. 

(c)  Impatience.  Do  not  be  impatient  with  the  slowness 
of  the  pupils  in  answering,  or  show  in  your  manner  any 
excitement  over  a  poor  answer.  Give  the  pupil  what  time 
he  deserves;  if  no  answer  is  forthcoming,  then  put  your 
question  to  another  pupil.  Act  calmly  and  pleasantly,  so 
as  to  leave  no  ill-feeling  as  a  result  of  your  action. 

(d)  Consideration.  Show  the  utmost  consideration  for 
well-meant  answers,  even  if  they  are  incorrect.  Not 
infrequently  pupils  make  mistakes  which  are  highly  morti- 
fying to  them  when  they  find  out  what  they  have  done. 
The  honest  effort  which  results  in  an  incorrect  answer  may 
be  worth  more  than  a  correct  answer  easily  given. 

(e)  Commendation.  Show  your  appreciation  of  a  good 
answer,   especially  if  it   has   come  as   a  result   qf  effort; 
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conunend  freely,  without  flattering.  Be  observant  that 
your  commendations  are  not  confined  to  the  excellent 
answers  of  the  bright  pupil,  but  that  you  recognize  effort 
and  honest  accomplishment,  even  if  it  does  not  show 
brilliancy. 

(f)  Correction.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  you 
have  time  enough  to  correct  a  faulty  answer  by  asking 
other  questions  which  lead  the  pupil  to  reason  to  the  cor- 
rect result,  but  oftentimes  this  is  impossible  and  you  may 
think  it  wise  to  put  the  question  to  some  other  pupil,  or 
you  may  correct  the  answer  yourself;  but  if  you  do  this, 
do  it  pointedly  and  in  a  kindly  manner. 

(g)  Criticism.  Do  not  be  too  exacting  in  the  form  oif 
the  answers  given  nor  insist  always  on  the  same  phrase- 
ology. Pussiness  wastes  time  and  kills  interest.  It  is 
better  sometimes  to  allow  mistakes  in  English  to  pass  with- 
out criticism  rather  than  at  that  moment  to  destroy  the 
interest  in  the  recitation.  If  you  think  the  fault  is  habitual 
with  the  pupil,  you  can  find  opportunity  to  correct  him 
later. 

(h)  Distribution.  Be  careful  to  distribute  your  ques- 
tions evenly  to  the  whole  class,  otherwise  you  are  very  apt 
to  question  either  the  pupil  who  you  think  will  give  you 
the  answer  or  the  pupil  who  you  think  will  not  give  you 
the  answer.  Sometimes  you  ptirposely  ask  questions  in 
this  manner,  but  unless  you  are  watchful  you  will  do  it 
habitually.  The  proper  use  of  questioning  demands  that 
all  your  pupils  should  be  questioned  and  should  be  given  a 
fair  opportunity  to  show  what  they  know,  and  should 
receive  an  equable  amount  of  your  time. 

(i)  Variety.  Be  watchful  that  your  questions  do  not 
fall  into  a  set  form  from  which  you  rarely  depart.  Some 
teachers  almost  invariably  question  in  this  manner:  **The 
battle  was  followed  by  what?"  "Napoleon  was  a  very 
what?"     "He  explored  which  of  the  two  rivers?" 

10.  DriU.  The  only  way  in  which  a  thing  may  be  fixed 
permanently  in  th    mind  is  by  constant  repetition.     This 
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fact  makes  drill  a  necessity;  but  there  is  no  work  in  the 
school  that  is  more  liable  to  become  wearisome,  uninterest- 
ing and  discouraging  to  the  pupils  than  constant  repetition. 
Necessary  as  drilling  is,  we  often  feel  that  it  is  overdone 
in  the  schools,  or,  if  not  overdone,  at  least  given  in  such  a 
way  that  the  results  are  far  from  satisfying.  Here  mechani- 
cal repetition  is  not  good  drill.  There  must  be  clear 
thought,  vivid  interest  and  a  desire  to  learn,  if  the  drill  is 
to  be  successftil.  The  primary  number  combinations,  the 
few  dates  which  are  necessary  to  remember,  the  facts  of 
geography,  history  and  science,  are  good  subjects  for  drill; 
but  the  exercises  should  be  short,  varied,  vivacious,  and 
should  require  thought  from  the  pupil.  The  teacher  who  is 
in  earnest  in  this  work  makes  her  drill  exercises  as  interest- 
ing as  any  the  school  affords,  for  she  approaches  the  sub- 
ject from  so  many  directions  and  requires  the  facts  to  be 
presented  in  so  many  different  wajrs  that  the  pupils  are 
interested  from  beginning  to  end.  She  uses  written  exer- 
cises and  oral  exercises,  tabulations,  classifications  and  all 
the  devices  which  her  quick  imagination  can  invent.  Under 
such  drill  the  pupils  not  only  remember  what  they  have 
learned,  but  become  proficient  in  its  application. 

Caution.  In  the  primary  grades  drills  should  be  brief 
and  frequent.  Five  minutes  is  as  long  as  a  drill  exercise 
should  continue  in  a  first  grade  class.  Tabular  matter  and 
various  other  blackboard  devices  afford  excellent  material 
for  drill  in  these  grades.     (See  Vol.  II,  Chapter  III,  Number,) 

11.  ABslgnmant  of  Lmsoiui.  Thoughtless  assignment  of 
lessons  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  unsatisfactory  work 
found  in  the  public  schools.  Such  assignments  as,  "Take 
the  next  four  pages,"  or,  "Solve  the  next  ten  problems," 
are  altogether  too  common.  The  chief  causes  of  such 
assignments  are  lack  of  preparation  of  the  lesson  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  and  failure  to  plan  the  recitation 
carefully.  The  proper  assignment  of  a  lesson  reqtiires  time, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  recitation  period  should  be  set 
aside  for  it.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  assign  the  next  lesson  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  recitation  in  all  subjects  where  this 
can  be  done.  The  necessary  time  will  then  be  given  to  the 
assignment,  and  the  pupils  will  be  .led  to  feel  that  this 
assignment  presupposes  the  preparation  on  their  part  of  the 
lesson  of  the  day.  Each  pupil  is  entitled  to  know  definitely 
and  specifically  what  will  be  expected  of  him  at  any  given 
recitation,  in  time  for  him  to  make  suitable  preparation. 
Among  the  older  pupils  it  will  usually  be  satisfactory  to 
assign  one  day  the  lessons  which  are  to  be  prepared  for  the 
next  day,  though  younger  pupils  will  probably  study  better 
if  the  lessons  are  assigned  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  periods.  The  teacher  will  decide  what  is  best,  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  time  at  her  disposal  and 
the  capacity  of  her  pupils.  However,  the  teacher  should  be 
regular  arid  systematic  in  assignment.  If  pupils  are  in  the 
habit  of  having  their  lessons  assigned  at  the  close  of  a 
recitation  period,  they  may  well  be  excused  for  misimder- 
standing  if  for  some  reason  best  known  to  the  teacher  the 
lesson  is  not  assigned  until  the  close  of  school  at  night. 
Routine  cotmts  for  a  great  deal  in  matters  of  study. 

In  assigning  a  lesson  the  teacher  should  consider  the 
following  points: 

(i)  The  assignment  must  be  clear  and  distinct,  and,  if 
given  orally,  the  teacher  must  assure  herself  that  all  the 
pupils  hear  and  understand. 

(2)  If  the  assigimient  deals  with  an  entirely  new  topic, 
the  teacher  should  introduce  it  in  some  way  so  as  to  prepare 
the  pupils  for  the  new  work  and  show  its  connection  with 
what  has  gone  before. 

(3)  A  good  assigimient  gives  directions  for  study  when- 
ever there  is  to  be  a  change  from  previous  methods  or 
when  new  subjects  are  introduced. 

(4)  If  the  study  involves  work  outside  the  text-books, 
or  the  use  of  reference  books,  the  assigimient  should  be 
exact  enough  to  save  the  pupils  unnecessary  use  of  time. 
'*Look  up  this  or  that'*  is  rarely  suflBcient.  The  reference 
should  be  given  specifically.     Oftentimes  pupils  are  sent  to 
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an  encyclopedia  for  facts  which  are  buried  in  a  long, 
abstruse  article  which  the  teacher  has  no  right  to  expect 
them  to  read.  It  is  evident  that  references  to  any  author- 
ity should  rarely  be  made  unless  the  teacher  herself  is 
acquainted  with  the  authority  and  knows  exactly  what  the 
pupils  are  to  find. 

12.  Seat  Work.  Seat  work  constitutes  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  that  confront  the  teacher.  Too  often,  because 
they  have  not  received  proper  directions,  pupils  waste  time 
over  work  they  are  expected  to  do  at  their  seats.  In  rural 
schools,  where  the  teacher  has  a  large  ntunber  of  recitations, 
she  often  neglects  to  give  this  work  proper  supervision,  and 
the  pupils  acquire  slovenly  habits.  Seat  work  should  be  as 
definitely  planned  as  any  other  part  of  the  work  and  it 
shotild  be  as  carefully  supervised.  By  taking  *a  moment 
between  recitations  to  pass  through  the  aisles  and  glance 
at  the  work  the  pupils  are  doing,  giving  a  word  of  encotir- 
agement  here  and  of  caution  there,  the  teacher  will  help 
her  pupils  to  form  correct  habits  of  work.  The  papers 
handed  in  will  require  so  little  criticism  that  this  super- 
vision saves  time. 

The  seat  work  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  should  be  along  the  line  of  their  lessons  in  reading, 
nature  study  and  language.  It  should  consist  principally  of 
construction  work  and  should  not  require  too  much  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  especially  in  the  first  grade. 
Copjring  sentences,  figures  or  other  work  from  the  black- 
board should  not  be  required  in  these  grades  because  it 
imposes  too  great  a  strain  on  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  (See 
Vol  I,  Chapter  VII,  Construction  Work,) 

13.  Use  of  the  Blackboard.  In  Section  12  we  have  spoken 
of  the  injurious  effect  of  assigning  young  children  work 
to  be  copied  from  the  blackboard.  Such  lesson  assigimients 
should  not  be  given  little  children.  How,  then,  should  the 
blackboard  be  used  in  the  primary  grades? 

(i)  It  should  be  used  by  the  teacher  for  placing  before 
the  pupils  the  words  and  sentences  she  wants  them  to  learn 
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to  read»  and  the  forms  she  wants  them  to  learn  in  language. 
It  should  also  be  used  for  drawing  outlines  of  flowers  and 
other  objects  studied. 

(2)  If  there  is  space,  a  portion  of  the  blackboard  may 
be  used  for  borders  and  other  decorations  which  add  to  the 
pleasing  appearance  of  the  room. 

(3)  Children  should  use  the  blackboard  for  writing 
and  drawing  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  But  care 
should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bad  habits 
when  the  children  begin  to  use  chalk.  We  recommend  the 
teacher  to  study  Chapter  VI,  Penmanships  Vol.  II,  in 
connection  with  this  section.  The  blackboard  is  designed 
for  a  help  to  both  teacher  and  pupils,  but  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  means  for  enabling  the  teacher  to  unload  upon  little 
children  burdens  of  instruction  which  she  should  carry 
herself. 

14.  Teaching  PupOs  to  Stady.  In  general,  pupils  waste 
more  than  one-half  the  time  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
their  lessons,  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  study.  The 
teacher's  duties  are  not  confined  solely  to  the  assignment  of 
lessons  and  the  hearing  of  recitations.  Each  recitation 
should  increase  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  power,  and  this 
will  not  be  accomplished  unless  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to 
study.  Moreover,  books  constitute  a  great  store-house  of 
knowledge  from  which  the  pupil  is  expected  to  draw  much 
of  the  information  gained  in  school.  If  during  the  school- 
period  he  acquires  the  art  of  mastering  books,  he  will  go 
forth  into  active  life  clothed  with  a  power  that  will  enable 
him  to  master  any  branch  of  knowledge  he  may  wish  to 
attain;  therefore,  the  art  of  study  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
arts  that  the  pupil  can  possibly  acquire. 

(a)  Introduction  op  the  Text-Book.  The  child  enters 
school  at  five  or  six  years  of  age.  With  rare  exceptions, 
children  of  this  age  know  nothing  about  a  book.  Says 
Hinsdale,  **The  book  is  more  of  a  mystery  to  him  than  an 
Assyrian  inscription  would  be  to  a  common  laborer."  He 
cannot  study  the  book  until  he  learns  to  read.     Realizing 
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this,  the  teacher  works  with  the  pupils  to  teach  them  to 
read.  During  the  first  and  second  years,  pupils  and  -teacher 
work  together,  and  the  pupils  learn  rapidly.  By  the  third 
year,  the  teacher  begins  to  leave  the  pupil  more  and  more 
to  his  own  resotu-ces.  In  most  cases,  the  responsibility  of 
using  the  book  by  himself  is  thrown  upon  the  pupil  too 
early. 

Again  the  introduction  of  a  new  text-book  on  any  sub- 
ject, such  as  arithmetic  or  geography,  forms  a  critical  time 
in  the  pupil's  pursuit  of  that  subject.  Unless  the  first 
lessons  are  made  interesting  and  the  pupils  and  teacher 
work  together  tmtil  the  class  learns  how  to  use  the  book, 
it  is  safe  to  presimie  that  the  majority  of  them  will  acquire 
a  distaste  for  the  subject  that  they  will  not  overcome  for 
years.  Therefore,  when  a  new  text-book  is  introduced  the 
teacher  and  pupils  should  study  the  subject  together  with 
the  book  in  hand,  until  the  pupils  have  learned  to  study  the 
book  by  themselves.  The  most  successful  teachers  make  it 
a  practice  to  study  a  new  subject  with  their  pupils  until  a 
good  method  of  study  has  been  established. 

(b)  Mbthods  op  Study.  Methods  of  study  must  vary 
materially  with  the  subject,  though  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  all  study,  and  these  are  the  principles 
of  learning.     They  are: 

(i)  Our  first  knowledge  is  gained  through  the  senses. 

(2)  We  interpret  new  ideas  by  those  already  in  the 
mind. 

(3)  We  pass  from  individual  ideas  to  class  ideas,  or 
general  ideas;  that  is,  we  classify  our  knowledge. 

(4)  We  pass  from  known  general  ideas  to  new  individual 
ideas;  that  is,  we  apply  otu*  knowledge  to  new  experiences. 

While  these  principles  apply  to  all  study,  the  methods 
of  studying  different  subjects  will  differ  widely  in  detail. 
The  pupil  would  not  study  his  arithmetic  lesson  in  the  same 
way  that  he  does  his  lesson  in  geography  or  history,  nor 
can  he  prepare  his  reading  lesson  as  he  does  the  others. 
Again,  the  pupil's  attitude  toward  the  lesson  is  decidedly 
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different  from  the  teacher's,  and  the  teacher  must  recognize 
this  in  giving  assistance.  A  pupil  studies  to  learn  his 
lesson,  to  master  it  and  to  make  it  his  own.  The  teacher 
studies  to  present  the  lesson  in  such  a  way  that  another 
may  master  it.  Consequently,  when  the  teacher  is  giving 
instruction  in  the  art  of  study,  she  must,  so  far  as  possible, 
place  herself  in  the  position  of  the  pupil,  asstmie  his  mental 
attitude  and  point  of  view,  and  then  prepare  herself  to  aid 
him  to  proceed  alone. 

(c)  Training  the  Imagination.  "Where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  die."  Pupils  are  seldom  encouraged  to 
form  mental  pictures  of  objects  they  have  never  seen,  and 
from  description's  found  in  books.  To  pupils  lacking  the 
ability  to  translate  verbal  descriptions  into  vivid  mental 
pictures,  geography,  history  and  reading  are  usually  dry 
and  tminteresting.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  assist 
her  pupils  in  forming  mental  pictures  from  descriptions 
given  in  their  text-books  and  other  works  that  they  read. 
This  power  is  equally  valuable  in  mathematics.  The  pupil 
can  never  solve  his  problem  until  he  has  a  mental  picture 
of  the  relations  of  the  different  factors  it  contains. 

(d)  Training  to  Think.  The  thought  powers  develop 
more  slowly  than  the  others  and  they  need  careful  nurture. 
Every  teacher  of  intermediate  —  and  grammar  —  grade 
pupils  knows  how  prone  such  pupils  are  to  attempt  the 
solution  of  problems  in  arithmetic  before  they  have  read 
them  through,  and  to  analyze  sentences  in  grammar  with- 
out first  making  an  attempt  to  discern  their  meaning. 
Pupils  who  work  in  this  way  have  had  no  training  which 
leads  them  to  think.  Proper  direction  in  methods  of  study 
will  lead  pupils  to  use  their  reasoning  powers  to  the  extent 
of  their  capacity  in  each  grade,  and  in  so  doing,  they  will 
form  the  habit  of  thinking,  thereby  very  materially  increas- 
ing their  power  to  master  their  lessons. 

(e)  The  Pupil's  Work.  The  teacher  who  understands 
teaching  her  pupils  how  to  study  will  lay  upon  each  pupil 
the  following  burden  of  work: 
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(i)  In  the  first  place,  the  pupil  must  see  what  the 
lesson  is  about,  must  get  some  general  idea  of  its  purpose 
and  subject-matter. 

(2)  Having  acquired  an  idea  of  the  lesson  as  a  whole, 
he  must  analyze  it  into  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  and 
then  proceed  to  attack  it  in  logical  order. 

(3)  A  pupil  must  know  also  when  the  lesson  is  prepared. 
Here  the  teacher  may  help  him  largely,  by  telling  him  what 
the  purpose  is.  In  writing,  it  may  be  the  acquirement  of 
certain  skill;  in  arithmetic,  the  power  to  solve  certain  kinds 
of  problems;  in  science,  the  mastering  of  certain  principles. 
The  teacher  may  give  the  pupil  some  simple  methods  of 
testing  himself,  so  that  he  will  know  when  he  has  really 
mastered  his  work.  This  idea  of  mastery  is  the  highest 
that  the  teacher  can  inculcate,  because  it  becomes*  the  ideal 
toward  which  the  pupil  strives. 

(4)  Every  lesson  must  be  prepared  thoroughly,  and  that 
means  that  it  must  not  only  be  understood,  but  that  it 
must  be  practiced  or  repeated  or  reviewed  tmtil  it  is  a  part 
of  the  person  himself.  A  thing  must  be  done  until  it  can 
be  done  well,  or  it  must  be  repeated  tmtil  it  is  firmly  fixed 
in  memory. 

(5)  When  the  lesson  is  tmderstood  and  mastered,  it 
should  be  related  in  thought,  and,  if  possible,  applied  to 
some  practical  use.  The  lessons  in  science  are  related  to 
everyday  life,  the  lessons  in  arithmetic  to  business  trans- 
actions, the  lessons  in  literature  to  character  and  conduct. 
When  the  pupil  can  be  induced  to  apply  his  lessons  to  any 
of  these  purposes,  he  is  on  the  royal  road  to  learning. 

(6)  Real  permanent  mastery  of  any  lesson  cannot  be 
assured  until  that  lesson  has  been  properly  related  to  those 
which  have  preceded  it  or  has  been  shown  to  have  some 
definite  and  permanent  connection  with  something  else. 
This  principle  and  the  others  which  have  preceded  it,  the 
teacher  will  notice,  follow  out  the  principles  of  mind  activ- 
ity discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  and  which  appeared 
also  in  our  discussion  of  the  recitation.     They  appear  here 
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from  a  different  point  of  view.  What  we  wish  to  accom- 
plish now  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  see  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  apply  these  principles  willingly  and  effectively  to 
the  preparation  of  his  own  lessons. 

Caution.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  all  these  directions 
at  once*  or  to  expect  that  they  will  be  followed  freely  and 
intelligently  by  all  pupils.  Growth  in  this  respect  is  some- 
times very  slow,  but  by  the  time  the  pupils  leave  the  gram- 
mar grades  they  should  be  able  to  study  independently  and 
methodically. 

16.  Oral  InstmctUm.  We  have  already  spoken  in  this 
chapter  of  the  different  methods  of  conducting  the  recita- 
tion, but  here  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  oral 
instruction.  In  the  primary  grades  it  is  the  only  sort  of 
instruction  within  the  grasp  of  the  pupils,  and  in  all  grades 
the  living  voice  is  the  greatest  stimulus  to  intellectual 
activity.  It  is  through  oral  instruction  that  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  can  make  the  greatest  impression  upon  the 
pupil.  The  oral  recitation  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
testing  the  pupil  and  of  giving  him  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  himself — thus  acquiring  the  art  of  speech  — 
and  of  fixing  in  mind  the  subject  about  which  he  talks. 
The  teacher  should  talk  with  the  class  and  with  individual 
pupils  at  every  opporttmity. 

In  emphasizing  oral  instruction  we  do  not  belittle  the 
use  and  value  of  text-books  nor  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  written  work  submitted  by  the  pupil.  But  the 
pupil's  understanding  of  the  text-book  and  his  preparation 
to  do  written  work  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  skilful 
oral  instruction. 

Caution.  Notwithstanding  the  value  of  oral  instruction, 
in  using  it  the  teacher  should  constantly  guard  against  the 
following  tendencies: 

(i)  Presenting  the  subject  from  her  own  instead  of  the 
pupil's  point  of  view;  that  is,  making  the  instruction  too 
difficult. 

(2)  Waste  of  time  by  use  of  too  many  words. 
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(3)  Not  allowing  the  pupil  to  do  his  share  of  the  work. 

(4)  Wandering  away  from  the  subject.  The  successful 
teacher  sticks  to  the  lesson  assigned,  using  only  such  addi- 
tional matter  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  clear  the  points 
under  discussion. 

16.  Written  Work.  The  introduction  of  written  w&rk  into 
all  grades  is  advisable,  but  it  should  be  used  sparingly  in 
the  primary  grades.  Children  should  practice  writing  tmtil 
they  can  make  most  of  the  letters,  before  they  are  given 
formal  written  exercises.  Until  they  have  a  fair  mastery  of 
the  mechanics  of  writing,  they  are  unable  to  express  them- 
selves freely  in  written  work.  The  best  plan  is  to  begin 
with  exercises  which  call  for  only  a  few  words  to  answer  a 
question,  and  gradually  increase  the  length  of  the  exercises 
as  the  pupils  progress  in  their  studies.  The  tendency  is  to 
require  too  much  written  work  in  the  primary  grades. 

In  the  preparation  of  written  exercises  the  pupils  are 
given  time  to  think  what  they  will  say  and  to  say  it  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  They  are  given  practice  in  the  art  of 
formal  expression  and  know  that  the  result  is  the  best  that 
they  are  able  to  produce.  Moreover,  what  they  have 
written  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  excuse  for  errors  and  imperfections,  so  that  written 
papers  show  most  exactly  the  character  of  the  pupils' 
knowledge.  Upon  the  written  papers,  too,  the  teacher  is 
enabled  to  spend  more  time  and  to  make  her  criticisms  and 
suggestions  after  due  consideration.  Such  work  as  she  \ioes 
tmder  these  conditions  ought  to  be  even  more  helpful  in 
some  respects  than  any  words  said  in  class.  The  pupil  can 
see  his  mistake,  can  receive  the  criticism,  and  in  quietness, 
with  time  for  consideration,  can  make  the  corrections. 
This  indicates  to  some  extent  the  real  educational  value  of 
written  exercises. 

(a)  Arrangement.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
training  the  aesthetic  emotions  is  to  insist  always  that  the 
work  of  the  pupils  should  be  as  beautiful  as  circumstances 
will   permit.     Roughly   torn   pieces   of   paper,    irregular   in 
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shape  and  unfitted  to  the  character  of  the  exercise,  should 
never  be  accepted.  Paper  is  so  inexpensive  now  that  any 
teacher  may  insist  on  having  the  exercises  written  on 
suitable  pages.  For  instance,  the  long  columns  of  words 
that  appear  in  the  spelling  lesscm  look  better  on  wide  than 
on  narrow  strips  of  paper.  The  examples  in  arithmetic, 
the  maps  in  geography,  and  the  tables  and  outlines  in 
history  require  sheets  that  are  wider  in  proportion,  and,  unlike 
the  spelling  exercises,  look  better  if  the  paper  has  no  lines. 

After  the  paper  has  been  selected,  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  work  on  the  paper.  A 
proper  sense  of  economy  may  require  that  examples  in 
arithmetic  should  be  somewhat  crowded  upon  the  page, 
but  each  may  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  and,  as  in 
every  other  written  exercise,  a  reasonable  margin  may  be 
kept  at  the  left  for  corrections. 

Besides  the  proper  margin  and  the  orderly  plan  which 
we  have  mentioned,  a  sheet  should  have  a  certain  balance; 
that  is,  the  weight  of  the  exercise  should  be  distributed  in 
such  a  way  over  the  sheet  that  the  whole  will  be  symmet- 
rical and  in  a  kind  of  equilibrium  about  the  common  center. 
To  illustrate  this,  we  might  call  attention  to  a  letter  or 
note  written  upon  a  single  page.  Here  the  date  at  the  top 
and  right,  and  the  address  at  the  top  and  left,  are  above 
the  body  of  the  note  and  are  balanced  by  the  superscription 
and  signature  below.  If  a  small  picture  or  initial  letter  is 
used  in  the  upper  lefthand  comer  of  a  sheet,  a  similar 
design  in  the  lower  righthand  comer  gives  perfect  balance. 
This  may  be  carried  to  too  great  an  extreme,  for  perfect 
symmetry  is  wearisome. 

Caution.  In  all  cases  economy  should  be  observed 
in  the  use  of  paper  and  other  school  supplies,  whether  they 
are  provided  by  the  school  authorities  or  by  the  pupils. 
Use  what  material  is  necessary  to  secure  good  results  and 
let  the  pupils  understand  from  the  beginning  that  paper 
spoiled  by  carelessness  will  not  be  replaced. 

To  orderly  and  balanced  arrangement  may  be  added  any 
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amount  of  enrichment  or  beautifying  that  does  not  extend 
to  overcrowding.  To  neat  penmanship  and  lines  of  even 
length,  to  indentation  and  proper  spacing  between  words 
and  sentences  may  be  added  handsome  initial  letters,  pen 
and  ink  sketches  or  colored  work,  as  the  taste  and  ability 
of  the  pupil  may  suggest.  If  the  teacher  shows  an  interest 
in  these  things  and  encourages  her  pupils  to  beautify  their 
work,  she  will  meet  with  ready  response  and  possibly  be 
surprised,  at  times,  by  the  good  taste  shown  by  her  pupils. 
Where  drawing  has  not  been  taught,  pupils,  especially  in 
the  elementary  grades,  will  find  great  pleasure  in  decorating 
or  enriching  their  essays  by  pictures  cut  from  papers, 
magazines  or  advertising  circulars.  These  pictures  may  not 
only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  essay,  but  may  also  add 
clearness  and  interest  to  the  description  or  narration. 

(b)  Marking  Papers.  There  are  among  teachers  two 
extremes  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  papers.  One 
extreme  is  the  over-conscientious  but  not  over-wise  teacher 
who  becomes  a  veritable  slave  to  examination  papers,  using 
up  each  day  long  hours  that  she  needs  for  exercise  and  for 
sleep.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  teacher  who  has  little 
actual  sympathy  or  conscience.  She  requires  the  work  of 
the  pupils,  collects  the  papers  and  —  consigns  them  to  the 
waste-basket  without  even  a  glance. 

Neither  of  these  teachers  is  wise,  neither  is  doing  herself 
or  her  pupils  full  justice.  The  real  problem  is  to  avoid 
extremes  and  to  avoid  needless  waste  of  nervous  energy. 
When  the  teacher  reads  entirely  through  every  paper  every 
day  and,  having  faithfully  corrected  every  error  foimd,  even 
to  the  last  comma,  hands  the  papers  back  to  the  pupils,  the 
result  is  often  disheartening  in  the  extreme,  for  frequently 
the  pupil  crams  the  paper  into  his  pocket  or  tears  it  up 
without  a  look  at  the  errors,  —  the  correction  of  which  has 
cost  his  teacher  such  strain  upon  eyes  and  nerves. 

It  seems  wiser,  therefore,  to  have  the  ordinary  written 
exercises  corrected  and  marked  in  class  as  far  as  may  be. 
There  are  several  successful  ways  of  accomplishing  this: 
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(i)  The  teacher  trusts  to  the  honor  of  each  pupil,  gives 
out  the  correct  answer  to  each  question  and  permits  each 
pupil  to  mark  his  own  paper. 

(2)  Beginning  with  the  pupil  farthest  back  in  each  row, 
papers  are  passed  forward,  each  pupil  marking  a  classmate's 
paper  as  the  teacher  reads  the  proper  answer.  Papers  may 
also  be  passed  backward,  across  the  aisle  and  exchanged  in 
a  nimiber  of  ways,  the  pupils  marking  their  neighbor's 
papers.  The  name  of  the  one  who  corrects  the  paper 
should  be  signed  below  the  name  of  the  original  writer,  in 
order  to  forestall  any  possible  temptation  to  favor  a  friend 
or  deal  imfairly  with  any  one.  Frequently  and  unexpectedly 
the  papers  should  be  called  in  and  reviewed  by  the  teacher. 

After  the  papers  have  been  corrected,  they  should  be 
returned  to  the  writers  and  the  criticisms  noted.  With  a 
little  practice  this  work  can  be  done  quickly  and  skilfully, 
and  in  consequence  is  an  excellent  training. 

(3)  Still  another  method  is  to  have  certain  pupils  help 
the  teacher  regularly  in  correcting  papers  —  in  spelling  and 
arithmetic,  chiefly,  because  these  require  less  judgment  to 
mark  correctly.  The  best  pupils  to  select  for  aids  are  those 
who  are  entirely  trustworthy  and  who  prepare  their  own 
work  quickly,  leaving  time  upon  their  hands  that  must  be 
ttimed  to  accotmt  usefully. 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  children  and  parents  from 
thinking  too  much  of  the  criticism  done  by  the  pupils; 
hence,  very  frequently  the  teacher  must  call  in  the  papers 
and  mark  them  unaided.  She  need  not,  however,  take 
those  of  the  entire  school  in  any  one  day,  but  make  a 
judicious  division  as  to  subjects  and  classes.  In  this  way 
she  can  easily  learn  the  exact  character  of  the  work  of  each 
child  in  all  his  subjects  and  still  not  be  overbiu-dened. 

17.  Reviews.  Comenius  called  repetition  ''the  father  and 
mother  of  memory."  Reviews,  however,  mean  more  than 
repetition,  and,  if  conducted  properly,  do  more  than  merely 
fix  facts  in  the  mind.  Reviews  are  so  important  that  they 
come   to   have   a   place   in   almost   every   school   exercise. 
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Certainly  not  a  day  passes  without  them.  Nearly  every 
lesson  begins  with  a  review  of  the  lesson  of  the  day  before; 
every  week,  every  time  a  subject  is  completed,  or  every 
term,  a  broader  review  is  tmdertaken.  Thus  the  pupil 
passes  many  times  over  the  same  groimd.  Naturally, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  so  much  repetition  may  degener- 
ate into  thoughtless  formalism  and  become  tiresome  to  the 
teacher  and  disheartening  to  the  pupils. 

If  the  following  principles  are  observed,  reviews  will  be 
stimulating  and  helpful: 

(i)  A  review  should  give  a  clear  view  of  a  whole  field 
of  study,  showing  the  relationship  of  the  parts. 

(2)  It  should  give  a  new  view  of  old  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. The  teacher  in  conducting  a  recitation,  should 
approach  it  from  a  different  direction  and  pass  through  it 
in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
recited. 

(3)  Reviewing  does  not  mean  re-studying  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  subject  was  first  studied.  There  must  be 
new  reading  and  new  studying,  if  weakness  is  foimd,  but 
the  review  period  is  the  time  to  grasp  outlines  and  general- 
izations that  before  were  not  clear. 

(4)  Written  reviews  are  excellent  tests  of  mastery. and 
give  opportunity  for  better  composition  exercises  than 
advance  recitations,  for  the  pupil  has  a  wider  knowledge. 

(s)  Oral  reviews  may  take  the  form  of  a  sharp  quiz  in 
which  the  teacher,  by  many  logically  arranged  questions, 
makes  a  hasty  but  searching  inquiry  into  a  pupil's  knowl- 
edge. 

(6)  It  is  not  well  to  have  reviews  come  at  regular 
intervals  or  at  stated  times,  for  then  the  pupils  learn  to 
expect  them,  possibly  to  avoid  them.  Yet  the  pupils  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  before  a  subject  is  finally  dropped  it 
will  be  thoroughly  reviewed. 

18.  Tests.  Tests  may  be  written  or  oral,  and  they  may 
be  used  at  any  time.  The  chief  function  of  a  test  is  to 
determine  what  a  pupil  knows.     But  reviews,  examinations 
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and  tests  teach;  so  the  difference  after  all  is  merely  one  of 
degree.  Frequent  tests  keep  the  pupils  wide  awake,  show 
them  their  deficiencies  and  warn  them  of  approaching 
failures.  Usually,  too,  the  tests  show  the  teacher  wherein 
she  has  been  weak  in  instruction  and  suggest  to  her  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  reviews  that  she  must  give. 
The  tests  should  be  at  irregular  intervals,  and  usually 
without  warning.  They  should  be  simple,  and  of  such 
length  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  easily  in  a  single 
recitation  period.  The  papers  in  written  tests  should  be 
carefully  marked  and  rettimed  to  the  pupils.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  standings  be  given,  though  sometimes  it  is 
desirable,  but  a  pupil  has  a  right  to  know  the  teacher^s 
judgment  on  his  work,  to  receive  her  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions. Frequently  the  papers  in  written  tests  may  be  used 
to  advantage  in  the  language  class  as  composition  work. 

19.  ExamJnftttomi.  Formal  examinations  should  never  be 
given  in  the  first  four  grades,  and  in  well  organized  systems 
they  are  becoming  less  frequent  in  the  other  grades,  the 
daily  tests  and  frequent  reviews  being  relied  upon  to  take 
their  place.  A  more  conservative  plan  seems  better,  since 
some  pupils,  who  acquit  themselves  well  in  oral  recitation,  are 
unable  to  do  themselves  credit  in  writing,  and  others,  who 
are  embarrassed  by  the  attention  of  the  class  and  therefore 
tmable  to  do  themselves  justice  in  oral  recitation,  do  them- 
selves credit  in  writing.  In  large  schools,  written  examina- 
tions are  generally  considered  necessary  as  a  final  test  for 
promotion.  Such  examinations  should  be  held  at  frequent 
intervals  and  when  the  subject  is  completed. 

If  reviews  and  tests  are  given  properly,  the  pupil  should 
have  no  fear  of  an  examination.  He  rightly  feels  that  much 
depends  upon  it,  and  he  goes  into  his  work  feeling  his 
responsibility  and  determined  to  do  his  best.  He  feels  no 
fear,  if  he  has  been  well  trained,  and  is  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  his  knowledge  to  a  critical  test. 

The  questions  must  be  comprehensive,  but  perfectly 
fair;  must  cover  the  whole  ground,  but  not  be  too  long  to 
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be  easily  answered  by  the  well-prepared  student  in  the  time 
allotted.  The  questions  must  be  selected  with  care  and 
given  in  language  which  admits  of  no  mistakes.  Catch 
questions  and  posers  may  be  given  in  a  test,  for  the  purpose 
of  waking  up  a  class  or  to  convict  it  of  ignorance,  but  they 
have  no  place  in  a  formal  examination  whose  purpose  is  to 
determine  what  the  pupils  really  know.  Again,  the  exami- 
nation questions  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  test  the 
pupil's  power  as  well  as  his  memory.  It  is  well,  then,  to 
have  both  questions  of  fact  and  questions  that  call  for 
judgment  and  reason. 

It  is  usually  best  to  return  examination  papers  to  the 
pupils  in  order  that  they  may  see  where  their  mistakes  are. 
The  teacher  will  save  herself  much  trouble  and  many 
explanations  if  she  marks  the  paper  as  a  whole  and  does 
not  give  too  close  standings.  Pupils  easily  understand  the 
difference  between  a  poor,  a  fair,  or  a  good  paper,  but  may 
question  the  markings  of  papers  that  stand  74,  75,  and  81. 
If  standings  are  given  in  figures  and  the  passing  mark  is 
seventy-five,  a  paper  marked  74^^  or  73,  or  even  72,  is 
almost  always  called  in  question  by  the  pupil,  and  he 
probably  feels,  and  with  some  degree  of  justice,  too,  that  he 
might  just  as  well  have  been  marked  75.  The  most  satis- 
factory course  is  to  point  out  the  errors,  then  grade  the 
whole  paper  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor,  or  unsatisfactory, 
as  its  quality  merits.  This  is  best  for  the  pupil,  and  it 
likewise  saves  the  teacher  much  trouble. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  attack  an  examination. 
While  it  is  a  mark  of  strength  to  answer  the  questions  in 
the  order  in  which  they  appear,  it  is  unwise  to  spend  so 
much  time  on  the  first  question  that  the  remainder  must  be 
slighted.  If  all  the  questions  are  given  at  once,  the  best 
plan  is  to  read  the  set  through,  see  which  are  the  easy  ones, 
determine  about  how  much  time  can  be  given  to  each  and 
then  to  work  from  beginning  to  end,  leaving  a  question 
when  its  share  of  time  is  exhausted.  In  the  younger  classes 
questions  will  probably  be  given  one  at  a  time,  in  which 
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case  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  take  up  the  new  one 
when  it  is  given,  for  not  infrequently  while  answering  one 
question  the  pupil  will  see  the  answer  to  one  he  has  passed. 

Honesty  in  work  of  a  test  or  an  examination  is  the  first 
requisite,  and  the  teacher  must  use  her  best  efforts  to  instill 
a  high  sense  of  honor  in  respect  to  this  written  work. 
Often  the  good  students,  who  have  too  much  pride  to  ask  or 
to  accept  help,  fail  to  see  any  moral  fault  in  giving  assist- 
ance. Offenses  against  the  law  of  honesty  should  be  dealt 
with  in  such  a  manner  as  to  help  the  sinner  rather  than  to 
give  an  example  to  the  class.  The  best  way  to  eradicate 
dishonesty  at  examinations  is  to  create  a  public  spirit 
which  will  not  tolerate  it.  No  teacher  can  hope  to  prevent 
it  entirely,  even  by  the  closest  watchfulness,  but  the  class 
members  can  put  a  stop  to  it  quickly  enough. 

20.  PromotioiiB.  The  promotion  of  pupils  from  one  grade 
to  another,  in  the  village  and  city  schools,  is  the  great 
annual  or  semi-annual  event.  In  the  rural  schools  it  is 
becoming  equally  important,  for  in  most  states  the  grading 
of  these  schools  is  making  rapid  progress.  In  no  small 
degree  is  promotion  a  test  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
pupil.  In  determining  the  qualifications  for  promotion  it  is 
neither  just  nor  wise  to  depend  solely  upon  the  formal 
examination,  nor  is  it  any  better  to  depend  exclusively  upon 
the  class  standing.  Some  pupils  are  so  constituted  that 
they  are  at  their  best  in  recitation;  others  excel  in  exami- 
nations; in  fact,  either  one  might  fail  if  tested  by  one 
method  exclusively,  yet  still  be  competent  to  do  the  work 
of  the  advanced  grade.  The  wise  plan  is  to  use  class  work, 
tests  and  examinations  and  from  the  combined  restdts  to 
make  the  final  decisions.  To  do  this  makes  necessary 
some  kind  of  a  class  record  which  will  show  from  time  to 
time  the  progress  the  pupil  is  making.  It  is  not  wise  to 
mark  every  recitation  every  day;  no  teacher  can  afford  to 
distract  her  attention  to  such  an  extent,  nor  can  she  spare 
the  time. 

It   is   scarcely  possible,   in   any   event,   to   rely   wholly 
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upon  mathematical  averages.  There  are  often  personal 
characteristics  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  figures  but  that 
ought  to  be  taken,  into  consideration.  Every  pupil  has  a 
right,  in  this  matter  at  least,  to  be  treated  as  a  person  for 
whom  the  rules  of  promotion  are  made.  The  teacher  bears 
in  mind  the  principle  of  classification  and  then  assigns  the 
pupil  to  the  grade  where  he  can  work  to  the  best  advantage 
to  himself,  without  detriment  to  his  classmates.  If  the 
teacher  has  the  confidence  of  her  pupils,  they  will  not 
question  her  judgment. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
who  fail  will  protest  against  the  teacher's  decision,  and  for 
this  reason  as  well  as  others  the  teacher  must  always  know 
and  be  able  to  tell  positively  the  reasons  for  her  action. 
If  parents  see  that  the  teacher  has  acted  with  consideration 
and  has  good  reasons  for  her  action,  they  will  not  long 
question  it,  particularly  if  the  biu-den  of  all  the  reasons  is, 
"for  the  benefit  of  your  child." 

21.  Qood  Teaching.  We  have  discussed  at  some  length 
the  recitation  and  the  pupils'  activities  closely  relating  to  it. 
We  now  wish  to  emphasize  the  teacher's  part  in  these 
activities.  One  may  have  the  best  possible  organization,  an 
ideal  equipment  and  intelligent  pupils,  and  notwithstanding 
all  these  advantages,  make  an  abject  failure  as  a  teacher. 
Both  pupils  and  patrons  will  overlook  many  shortcomings, 
if  you  can  teach  so  as  to  awaken  interest  and  enthtisiasm 
in  yotu*  pupils.  But  however  perfect  yotir  system  of  organ- 
ization and  management  may  be,  they  will  vote  you  a 
failure  if  you  cannot  teach  with  skill  and  effect.  Successful 
teaching  depends  upon  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Putting  Yourself  in  thb  Pupil's  Place.  One  of 
the  first  conditions  of  successful  teaching  is  that  the  teacher 
see  the  subject  from  the  pupil's  point  of  view.  She  will 
then  understand  the  difficulties  in  the  way  and  give  the 
pupil  the  assistance  necessary  to  enable  him  to  overcome 
them.  Children  do  not  know  how  to  study,  and  in  the  first 
fotir  grades  much  of  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  pupil 
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and  teacher  working  together.  This  plan  is  followed  in  all 
the  German  elementary  schools,  and  to  it  experienced  edu- 
cators attribute  the  superiority  of  these  schools. 

(b)  Finding  the  Point  op  Contact.  Outside  the 
schoolroom  the  child  deals  with  real  things  and  the  teacher 
should  keep  her  lessons  close  to  the  everyday  experiences 
of  her  pupils.  The  successful  teacher  does  not  substitute 
the  definitions  and  rules  of  the  text-book  for  real  objects 
and  living  experiences.  On  the  contrary,  she  uses  these  as 
a  means  for  making  the  lessons  of  the  text-book  real,  by 
showing  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Such  teaching 
secures  the  interest  and  support  of  both  pupils  and  patrons. 

(c)  Giving  Encouragbmbnt.  Good  teaching  inspires 
confidence  in  the  pupils  and  gives  them  cotirage  to  put  their 
best  efforts  into  their  work.  The  good  teacher  is  on  the 
watch  for  the  slow  pupil,  and  now  and  then  gives  him  a 
word  of  cheer  and  encouragement  to  help  him  along. 
"  Many  •  laggards  fail  more  from  discouragement  than  from 
lack  of  ability." 

(d)  Throwing  thb  Burdbn  op  Work  Upon  the  Pupil. 
It  is  much  easier  to  solve  a  problem  for  the  pupil,  than  it  is 
to  lead  him  by  suggestions  and  questions  to  find  the  solu- 
tion for  himself;  and  many  teachers  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Yet  it  is  only  by  his  own  mental  activity  that 
the  pupil  acquires  mental  power,  and  doing  for  him  what 
he  should  do  for  himself,  is  telling,  not  teaching.  We  would 
not,  however,  have  the  teacher  adhere  to  the  old  maxim, 
"Never  tell  a  pupil  what  he  can  find  out  for  himself," 
without  some  qualification,  because  the  mere  statement 
by  the  teacher  of  a  fact  in  geography,  history  or  some  other 
subject  is  often  necessary  to  the  successful  progress  of  the 
lesson.  These  statements  should  be  followed  by  directions 
for  further  investigation  by  the  pupils,  when  sources  of 
information  are  available. 

(e)  Following  the  Order  op  Learning.  All  knowl- 
edge is  acquired  by  mental  processes  which  follow  each 
other  in  a  fixed  order.     The  adult  may  take  "short  cuts" 
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because  of  his  greater  experience,  but  the  child  cannot  do 
this,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  lesson  be  presented  in  the 
order  of  the  mental  processes  used  by  the  pupil  in  grasping 
it.    This  order  is: 
(i)  Observation. 

(2)  Interpretation  of  the  new  idea  by  relating  it  to  the 
knowledge  already  in  the  mind. 

(3)  Classification  —  or  placing  the  new  idea  in  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs.  To  illustrate,  suppose  a  kumquat  is 
presented  to  the  class  and  no  member  has  seen  one  before. 
The  pupils  first  gain  all  knowledge  they  can  of  the  object 
by  the  use  of  their  senses.  As  a  result  of  their  investigation 
they  decide  that  it  resembles  an  orange  more  closely  than 
any  other  object  they  know,  so  they  decide  that  it  is  a 
fruit;  with  this  decision  they  have  enriched  their  idea  of 
fruit  by  the  addition  of  a  new  object  to  it. 

(4)  Application.  After  a  new  idea  is  acquired,  the  pupil 
should  be  required  to  make  all  the  use  of  it  he  can.  Use' 
is  the  only  real  test  of  knowledge. 

This  order  of  procedure  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
because  it  not  only  enables  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  subjects 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  understand  them, 
but  it  determines  their  method  of  study  as  well,  and  leads 
them  to  form  correct  habits  for  mental  work. 

22.  The  Teacher's  PreparalbnL  It  is  assumed  that  every 
teacher  prepares  herself  for  the  recitations  she  is  to  conduct, 
no  matter  what  the  grade  of  the  children.  This  does  not 
mean  of  necessity  that  each  particular  recitation  must  have 
its  special  preparation,  though  often  for  days  at  a  time 
this  may  be  necessary.  But  it  does  mean  that  no  teacher 
can  hope  to  succeed  who  has  not  so  thoroughly  prepared 
herself  as  to  be  the  ready  and  resourceful  master  of  that 
particular  unit  of  a  subject  which  she  expects  to  teach. 
Sometimes  the  preparation  may  be  made  for  a  week  in 
advance.  Sometimes,  when  classes  are  nimierous,  the 
special  preparation  for  one  lesson  answers  for  many.  But 
again,  it  may  be  necessary  that  many  moments  of  time 
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be  taken  in  so  close  a  preparation  that  the  very  questions 
are  carefully  formulated,  and  the  individuals  who  are  to 
answer  them  are  selected  in  advance. 

In  preparing  for  recitations  the  teacher  should  consider 
carefully  the  following  points: 

(i)  The  subject-matter  df  the  lesson.  This  the  teacher 
must  thoroughly  tmderstand,  not  only  in  itself  but  in  its 
relations  to  other  things. 

(2)  The  adaptation  of  the  subject-matter.  It  is  evident 
that  primary  children  cannot  have  the  same  grasp  of  facts 
that  older  people  possess;  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  select 
those  phases  of  a  subject  which  appeal  most  strongly  to 
the  children's  minds,  and  to  adapt  them  carefully  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  latter. 

(3)  The  method  of  presentation.  The  teacher  must 
determine  how  the  chosen  subject-matter  can  be  most 
effectively  presented;  that  is,  through  what  senses  and  in 
what  way  the  child's  mind  shall  be  most  quickly  attracted 
and  most  firmly  held  in  attention. 

(4)  The  illustrations  to  be  used.  Vivid  illustrations, 
suitable  to  the  comprehension  of  the  child  and  entertaining 
to  him,  serve  to  fix  in  his  memory  the  things  which  have 
been  presented,  and  enable  him  to  understand  what  has  been 
presented. 

(5)  The  materials  to  be  used.  Having  determined  the 
method  of  presentation  and  the  illustrations  to  be  used,  the 
teacher  must  collect  and  have  available  for  ready  use  the 
materials  which  are  to  assist  in  presenting  or  illustrating 
the  subject-matter.  For  instance,  if  the  lesson  is  in  arith- 
metic, this  may  mean  the  blocks,  the  sticks  and  whatever 
other  objects  are  used  to  give  the  idea  of  number. 

(6)  The  relation  of  this  lesson  to  the  whole  subject. 
Before  the  teacher  is  ready  to  give  proper  instruction,  she 
must  realize  thoroughly  the  relation  of  the  particular  reci- 
tation to  those  which  have  preceded  and  its  possible  bear- 
ing upon  those  which  are  to  follow.  No  fact  will  remain 
long  in  the  mind  or  be  susceptible  of  explanation  unless  its 
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relations  to  other  facts  are  understood.  Unless  the  teacher 
clearly  sees  the  relation  between  every  lesson  and  its 
neighbors,  she  cannot  hope  to  make  that  relation  clear 
to  others. 

While  it  is  tinfair  to  ask  that  the  teacher  should  know 
all  that  her  older  pupils  may  bring  into  a  class  where  she 
has  assigned  research  work,  yet  she  should  at  least  know 
about  what  to  expect,  so  as  to  be  able  to  determine  whether 
the  pupils  have  read  intelligently  that  which  they  were 
assigned  to  read,  or  have  performed  the  experiments  which 
she  suggested.  The  student  prepares  his  lesson  to  recite. 
The  teacher  prepares  it  in  order  that  she  may  conduct  the 
recitation.  Nattu^lly,  the  points  of  view  are  different. 
In  the  coiu^e  of  the  teacher's  preparation  she  must  deter- 
mine how  much  of  questioning  is  necessary  for  her  to  know 
what  the  pupils  have  done;  how  much  of  explanation  she 
ought  to  offer  to  assist  them  in  understanding;  and  how 
much  of  joining  work  she  must  do  in  order  that  one  lesson 
may  be  assimilated  to  those  which  have  gone  before,  and 
fitted  to  introduce  those  which  are  to  come. 

23.  Stady  the  Piqifl8.  When  the  school  is  organized  and 
has  settled  down  to  regular  work,  make  a  study  of  yotir 
pupils  for  the  ptirpose  of  understanding  their  temperaments, 
learning  their  likes  and  dislikes  and  discovering  their  natural 
aptitudes.  This  knowledge  will  enable  you  to  give  a  sym- 
pathetic response  to  those  individual  appeals,  often  ex- 
pressed in  feeling,  rather  than  words,  and  in  this  way  to 
gain  over  your  pupils  a  potent  influence  in  the  formation  of 
character. 

(a)  The  Shorts  and  Longs.  William  Hawley  Smith 
begins  his  book  All  the  Children  of  All  the  People  with  a 
chapter  on  Born  Short  and  follows  this  with  a  chapter  on 
Born  Long.  The  ideas  set  forth  in  these  chapters  are  of 
great  value  to  the  teacher.  The  **all  around"  man  is  sel- 
dom found  because  almost  everyone  is  bom  with  certain 
tendencies  sufficiently  strong  to  become  dominating  factors 
in  his  life.    One  child  takes  readily  to  language,  another  to 
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arithmetic,  a  third  to  music,  and  a  fourth  to  science. 
Those  who  are  particularly  strong  along  certain  lines  are 
liable  to  be  weak  along  others.  A  good  mathematician, 
for  instance,  is  seldom  a  good  writer  or  speaker.  Again 
many  pupils  who  make  excellent  records  in  other  subjects 
have  great  difficulty  in  learning  mathematics. 

Teachers  frequently  err  in  estimating  a  pupil's  ability 
by  his  **long"  or  "short"  record.  No  child  should  be 
judged  a  dunce  because  he  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
average  of  his  class  in  some  particular  subject  for  which 
he  has  no  aptitude.  Neither  should  a  child  be  ranked  as 
generally  brilliant  because  he  excels  in  some  particular 
subject.  It  is  your  duty  to  discover  these  tendencies  and 
then  to  assist  your  pupils  to  make  the  most  of  the  talents 
they  possess.  In  doing  this,  you  should  try  to  induce  pupils 
who  are  naturally  deficient  in  certain  branches  to  acquire 
enough  knowledge  of  these  branches  to  enable  them  to  meet 
their  daily  requirements.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  wise  to 
tirge  these  pupils  to  go.  Let  them  use  their  time  and 
strength  in  developing  those  talents  with  which  they  are 
endowed.  Thomas  A.  Edison  never  learned  the  multipli- 
cation tables,  and  when  asked  about  it  after  he  had  become 
a  man  of  wealth,  replied,  "Why  should  I  learn  multiplica- 
tion tables:  I  can  hire  girls  at  six  dollars  a  week  to  do  that 
work  for  me!  Life  is  too  short  for  me  to  waste  it  in  tr3ring 
to  master  what  I  have  no  head  for!"  We  commend 
Edison's  philosophy  to  those  teachers  who  are  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that-  each  pupil  must  learn  so  much  arithmetic,  so 
much  geography  and  so  on  through  the  course  of  study. 

(b)  Physical  Conditions.  The  school  may  contain 
pupils  who  are  poorly  clad  and  ill-nourished.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  these  pupils  to  do  good  work,  yet  the  proper 
handling  of  their  cases  requires  the  greatest  tact  and  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  They  are  usually  very 
sensitive  about  their  condition,  and  any  plan  for  rendering 
the  assistance  they  need  will  fail  unless  this  sensitiveness 
can  be  overcome.     In  such  cases  it  is  usually  wise  to  secure 
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the  cooperation  of  the  patrons  of  the  school.  Among  all 
the  families  of  the  district  some  will  be  fotmd  who  will  be 
glad  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Since  each  case  of  this  sort 
has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties,  specific  directions  cannot  be 
given.  But  you  should  remember  that  sufficient  clothing 
and  nourishment  are  essential  to  good  work  in  school,  and 
you  should  do  your  best  to  secure  these  conditions  for  all 
pupils. 

(c)  Defective  Children.  The  treatment  of  defective 
children  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VII,  Sanitation  and 
Hygiene. 

24.  The  Friday  Program.  The  program  for  Friday  fore- 
noon remains  tmchanged  in  all  respects,  and  usually  tintil 
after  recess  in  the  afternoon  the  daily  order  is  followed. 
There  may,  properly,  be  a  deviation  in  the  character  of  the 
recitations,  using  the  time  for  reviews  in  the  different  sub- 
jects, instead  of  giving  entirely  new  lessons.  Oral  spelling 
may  be  substituted  for  the  usual  written  spelling,  and  the 
teacher  may  fill  the  time  with  words  chosen  from  all  that 
have  been  previously  learned.  A  literature  period  in  which 
all  the  pupils  participate  should  be  a  regular  feature  of 
Friday  afternoon.  One  or  two  children  from  each  class  may 
be  chosen  a  week  in  advance  to  read  to  the  school  some 
interesting  short  article,  story  or  otherwise,  in  prose  or 
verse;  others  may  be  chosen  to  give  suitable  declamations; 
and  the  school  may  recite  in  concert  the  literary  selections 
previously  learned.  The  general  science  lesson  should  be 
made  particularly  interesting,  and  the  time  for  the  lesson 
in  color  work,  paper  folding,  sewing,  weaving  and  the  like, 
extended. 

Friday  afternoon  may  well  be  the  established  visiting 
day  for  parents  and  friends,  and  pupils  should  be  taught 
to  render  them  the  courtesies  due  to  guests  on  all  occasions. 
The  favorite  songs,  games,  marches  and  other  items  of  like 
nattire  should  be  made  prominent  as  a  desirable  part  of  the 
exercises,  and  every  device  used  to  make  the  time  an 
especially  happy  one. 
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If  these  or  similar  plans  are  carried  out  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  then  no  half  day  of  all  the  week  will  be  a  more  po- 
tent factor  in  the  education  of  the  children,  and  through  its 
pleasant  features  the  much-needed  bond  between  home  and 
school  will  be  greatly  strengthened.  Moreover,  the  pupils 
will  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  week  refreshed  and  made 
happy  by  this  little  gala  time,  which  is,  really,  the  legiti- 
mate outgrowth  of  a  week  of  required  work  faithfully  done, 
but  which  comes  to  them  more  in  the  light  of  a  well- 
earned  reward,  wearing  the  guise  of  a  partial  holiday. 

Cauiions.  (i)  Never  allow  the  Friday  afternoon  exer- 
cises to  extend  beyond  the  usual  closing  time;  it  is  better  to 
make  a  practice  of  closing  a  few  minutes  earlier.  However, 
in  some  districts  public  sentiment  will  not  permit  earlier 
closing,  there  being  a  general  sentiment  that  the  teacher 
should  earn  her  salary  by  working  full  hours.  However 
false  such  an  idea  may  be,  it  deserves  respect  tmtil  the 
teacher  has  had  time  to  change  public  feeling. 

(2)  The  children  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  enter- 
taining Friday  afternoon  program  calls  for  as  much  honest 
effort  and  is  as  dignified  a  part  of  the  week's  schooling  as 
any  other.  If  the  exercises  are  tmdertaken  in  the  right 
spirit  and  are  carried  out  as  perfectly  as  the  children's 
ability  will  permit,  they  are  helpful;  but  if  there  is  a  general 
letting-up,  a  feeling  that  the  time  does  not  count  for  much 
and  that  the  exercises  might  just  as  well  be  omitted,  then 
it  is  far  better  to  discontinue  them. 

26.  Special' Days.  These  are  days  set  apart  for  marking 
some  event  or  interest  of  particular  importance,  as  Bird 
Day,  Arbor  Day,  Flag  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and 
birthdays  of  great  authors,  artists,  inventors  and  philan- 
thropists. The  teacher  has  so  many  occasions  to  use 
programs  of  this  sort  that  we  have  devoted  a  chapter  to 
special  programs.     (See  Chapter  XIV,  Programs.) 

In  most  States  booklets  and  other  appropriate  literature 
are  sent  out  yearly  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion suggesting  helpful  programs,  poems,  stories,  songs  and 
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decorations  to  be  used  on  Arbor  Day  and  on  Bird  Day. 
In  addition  to  these  aids,  similar  help  for  the  other  special 
days  will  be  found  in  books  published  for  that  particular 
purpose  by  A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago;  Educational. 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  and  many  others  who  deal 
in  school  supplies  and  school  literattire.  Such  books 
contain  about  all  the  help  any  teacher  needs  and  are  not 
only  comprehensive,  but  inexpensive,  as  well.  Ascertain 
first  what  yotir  State  has  to  offer.  You  may  be  able  to 
obtain  very  beautiful  books  without  expense. 

26.  Teachers'  Aids,  (a)  Books.  The  teacher  will  find 
the  following  books  helpful,  each  in  its  own  way: 

A  Manual  on  the  Art  of  Quesiuming.  85  pages.  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
This  little  book  is  a  compilation  from  various  works,  especially  from 
those  of  the  English  authority,  Joseph  Landon.  The  style  is  simple 
and  the  examples  in  illustration  are  nimierous.    A  helpful  book. 

The  Art  of  Study.  Hinsdale.  260  pages.  American  Book  Co. 
An  excellent  book  in  readable  style,  whose  contents  are  indicated  by 
its  title. 

A  New  School  Management.  Sedey.  520  pages.  Hinds,  Noble 
and  Eldredge.  Among  the  numerous  text-books  for  teachers  on  this 
subject  this  book  is  as  practical  as  any  and  is  written  in  a  simple  and 
rather  attractive  style. 

School  Management  and  School  Methods.  Baldwin.  395  pages.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    A  plain,  practical  work. 

Classroom  Management.  Bagley.  322  pages.  The  MacMillan  Co. 
An  excellent  work  on  the  management  of  a  room.  Better  suited  to  city 
than  rural  schools. 

School  Disci^ine.  Bagley.  260  pages.  The  MacMillan  Co.  A 
practical  work  containing  many  valuable  suggestions  for  all  teachers. 

All  the  Children  of  All  the  People.     William  Hawley  Smith.      346 
pages.    The  MacMillan  Co.    An  original  treatment  of  a  munber  of  per-  ^ 
plexing  school  problems. 

The  Recitation.  Hamilton.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  A  recent 
book  by  a  practical  school  superintendent. 

School  Management.    Samuel  T.  Dutton.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

School  Management.    Emerson  E.  White.    American  Book  Co. 

Method  of  the  Recitation.    C.  A.  McMurry.    MacMillan  Company. 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration.  Burrage  and  Bailey.  223  pages. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  Clear  and  simple.  Fine  illustrations, 
especially  of  pictures,  casts  and  beautiful  work  by  children. 
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The  Hygiene  of  the  Schoolroom.  Barry.  195  pages.  Silver, 
Burdett  and  Company.  Deals  with  the  problems  of  heating,  lighting 
and  ventilation,  as  well  as  with  subject-matter  in  our  next  lesson. 
Helpful  in  connection  with  the  first  mentioned  book. 

Among  the  Country  Schools.  Kern.  366  pages.  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany. One  of  the  most  attractive  and  original  books  ever  written  for 
rural  school  teachers  and  school  boards.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Practical  ways  of  interesting  the  "farm  child  through  farm  topics." 
Mr.  Kem  had  been  seven  years  in  the  service  of  the  rural  schools  of 
Winnebago  County,  Illinois,  when  the  book  was  written. 

Better  Rural  Schools.  Betts  and  Hall.  512  pages.  An  excellent  work 
for  both  teachers  and  school  officers  interested  in  rural  schools. 

(b)  Pamphlets.  The  first  three  pamphlets  named  below 
may  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds.    (Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  134.) 
A  Primer  of  Forestry.     (Farmers'  Btdletin  No.  173.) 
What   Forestry   Means  to   Representative   Men.     (Circular   No.   33, 
Bureau  of  Forestry.) 

How  to  Set  Out  Trees  and  Shrubbery.  Baily.  Suggestions  for 
Beautifying  Home,  Village  and  Roadway.  Manning.  Published  by  the 
Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  or  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Dociunents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Teacher's  Professional  Library.     (Bulletin  8,  1909.) 

School  Hygiene.     (Bulletin  48,  19 13.) 

Rural  Schoolhouses  and  Grounds.     (Bulletin  2,  1914.) 

Health  of  School  Children.     (Bulletin  4,  1915.) 

Reorganisation  of  the  Public  School  System.     (Bulletin  8,  1916.) 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  When  does  the  critical  time  of  the  term  usually  come? 
What  can  you  do  to  avoid  it? 

2.  What  aire  the  advantages  of  interesting  opening  exer- 
cises? 

3.  What  plan  for  conducting  recitations  do  you  most 
frequently  follow?  What  advantages  are  there  in  an 
occasional  change  of  plan? 
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4.  Are  you  a  good  questioner?  Test  yourself  by  the 
requirements  found  in  Section  7. 

5.  How  can  you  train  your  pupils  to  give  good  answers 
to  your  questions? 

6.  What  are  the  ptirposes  of  drill  exercises?  What 
dangers  should  be  guarded  against  in  giving  them? 

7.  What  is  yotir  method  of  assigning  lessons?  Do  you 
give  sufficient  thought  to  this  matter? 

8.  How  carefully  do  you  plan  the  seat  work  for  your 
pupils?     Do  you  give  this  work  proper  supervision? 

9.  Which  is  of  the  greater  value  to  yotir  pupils,  the  time 
you  spend  teaching  them  how  to  study,  or  the  time  spent 
hearing  their  lessons?    Why? 

10.  What  should  you  guard  against  in  oral  instruction? 

11.  What  relation  does  written  work  sustain  to  the  oral 
recitation? 

12.  Is  it  wise  to  have  pupils  mark  each  other's  papers? 
Why? 

13.  Upon  what  should  promotions  be  based? 

14.  Are  you  doing  good  teaching?  Test  yourself  by  the 
requirements  given  in  Section  21. 

15.  Why  should  you  study  each  pupil  under  your  care? 


CHAPTER  NINE 

BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES 

"That  alone  ministers  to  the  growth  of  the  race  which,  coming 
from  the  heart  of  one,  finds  lodgment  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  another. 
Without  books  not  only  would  schools,  colleges  and  universities  dis- 
appear, but  everything  which  we  call  culture  would  vanish,  and  society 
would  lapse  at  once  into  barbarism." 

1.  Reading  and  Study.  These  voltunes  devote  more  space 
to  methods  of  teaching  reading  than  to  any  other  subject 
because  reading  is  the  most  important  art  which  can  be 
taught  in  the  schools.  ''The  inspiration  which  makes  life 
worth  living  is  drawn  from  the  printed  page,"  says  Sabin, 
and  the  teacher  who  teaches  her  pupils  to  use  books  aright 
sends  them  forth  clothed  with  a  power  which  will  enable 
them  to  master  any  subject  they  wish  to  pursue. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  teacher  does  not  consist  merely 
in  teaching  the  daily  lessons  found  in  the  text-books,  but 
in  making  these  lessons  the  means  of  developing  within  the 
pupils  knowledge  and  power  which  they  can  use  in  after 
life.  To  this  end,  the  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  use 
books.  They  should  be  led  to  do  as  much  supplementary 
reading  in  connection  with  their  study  of  the  text-books 
as  time  and  library  facilities  will  permit.  Pupils  who  form 
the  habit  of  studjring  in  this  way  will  obtain  a  much 
broader  and  more  practical  knowledge  of  their  subjects  than 
those  lacking  this  training.  Moreover,  the  lessons  of  the 
text-books  are  soon  forgotten  after  one  leaves  school,  but 
the  principles  mastered  and  the  power  gained  through 
their  study  remain,  and  form  a  significant  part  of  the 
youth's  working  capital,  let  his  vocation  be  what  it  may. 

We  cannot  therefore  emphasize  too  strongly  the  import- 
ance of  training  pupils  in  the  use  of  books  and  of  encourag- 
ing them  to  read  broadly.  But  before  the  teacher  can  do 
this  she  must  be  familiar  with  the  use  of  books  herself. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  which  follow  may  be  trite  and  some 
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may  be  so  simple  as  to  appear  ridiculous,  but  the  many 
years'  experience  of  the  writer  with  teachers  and  writers 
have  shown  him  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  these 
simple  matters  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  be  familiar 
with  them.  A  knowledge  of  the  matters  discussed  in  this 
chapter  is  essential  to  the  successful  use  of  books,  and  the 
teacher  who  would  use  her  school  library  to  the  best 
advantage  will  find  helpful  suggestions  in  the  pages  that 
follow. 

2.  How  to  Handle  a  Book.  One  not  familiar  with  book 
binding  is  liable  to  damage  a  new  book  beyond  recall  the 
first  time  he  opens  it.  The  following  directions  will 
prevent  injury  to  new  books  when  they  are  opened  for  the 
first  time: 

(i)  Lay  the  back  of  the  book  on  a  table  or  desk,  and 
holding  the  leaves  in  one  hand,  let  the  covers  fall  open. 

(2)  Holding  the  leaves  with  the  left  hand,  with  the 
right  hand  open  a  few  leaves  at  the  front,  then  at  the  back, 
in  each  instance  running  the  finger  lightly  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  leaf  so  as  to  press  it  down  into  a  horizontal 
position;  continue  this  process  until  all  the  leaves  have  been 
opened. 

(3)  After  the  book  has  been  opened  in  this  way,  hold 
it  in  the  left  hand,  and  tiun  the  leaves  tmtil  the  page 
desired  is  found. 

Cautions,  (i)  The  case,  or  binding  of  the  book,  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  is  made  to  fit  the  voltmie,  and  placing 
between  the  leaves  such  objects  as  pencils,  cards  and  other 
sheets  of  paper,  then  closing  the  book,  produces  such  a 
strain  on  the  back  as  to  cause  the  threads  holding  the 
leaves  in  place  to  break,  and  loosens  the  leaves  so  that  they 
fall  out. 

(2)  Never  open  a  new  book  in  the  middle  or  bend  the 
covers  back  quickly.  By  so  doing  you  will  probably  break 
the  back  and  weaken  the  binding. 

(3)  The  custom  of  bending  the  covers  back  until  they 
meet,  or  of  ** turning  the  book  inside  out,"  should  not  be 
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practised.     But   few   books   are   bound   so   that   they   can 
withstand  tl^is  treatment. 

3.  Dale,  Preface  and  CoDtento.  When  was  the  book 
written?  When  was  it  printed?  How  can  I  tell  whether 
the  book  is  old  or  new?  These  questions  confront  everyone 
who  uses  books,  but  only  a  few  know  how  to  answer  them. 

(a)  The  Title  Page.  How  many  ever  study  the  title 
page  of  a  voltune?  Why  is  it  there?  Does  it  contain  any 
information  worth  while?    On  the  title  page  is  foimd: 

(i)  The  name  of  the  work. 

(2)  The  name  of  the  author;  usually  followed  by  a  brief ^ 
statement  of  his  position  in  literattire, '  or  his  profession, 
which  at  a  glance  gives  one  an  idea  of  his  preparation  for 
writing  upon  the  subject  treated. 

(3)  The  name  and  address  of  the  publishers.  This  is 
important  in  case  additional  copies  are  wanted. 

(4)  The  date  of  printing.  This  usually  appears  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  is  of  but  little  value,  since  it  does 
not  necessarily  tell  when  the  book  was  written. 

(5)  The  title  page  may  contain  a  legend,  a  quotation 
appropriate  to  the  subject,  or  a  monogram  of  the  publish- 
ing house.  These  things  are  optional  and  are  of  no  special 
value  in  helping  one  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  voltune. 

(b)  The  Copyright.  Following  the  title  page  is  that 
bearing  the  copyright.  The  prescribed  form  is  Copyright, 
19 —  by  A.  B.  The  date  of  the  copyright  is  important  for 
it  tells  when  the  book  was  first  published,  while  the  date 
on  the  title  page  tells  when  the  last  edition  was  printed. 
The  copjrright  date  is  legally  necessary  to  show  when  the 
copyright  began  to  run.  For  instance,  the  title  page  may 
bear  the  date  1915,  and  the  copyright  that  of  1905.  This 
shows  that  the  book  is  ten  years  old.  Sometimes  one  will 
find  that  the  book  has  been  copyrighted  several  times. 
The  earliest  date  shows  when  the  work  was  first  published, 
and  each  succeeding  date  is  that  of  a  revised  edition. 
Frequent  revision  of  such  works  as  geographies,  current 
histories  and  encyclopedias  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
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them  up  to  date,  hence,  in  ptirchasing  works  of  this  sort,  one 
shotild  notice  the  latest  copjrright  date. 

(c)  Preface.  The  majority  of  readers  pass  the  preface 
by  without  reading  it.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  since 
the  preface  is  the  author's  personal  message  to  the  reader. 
It  usually  states  his  purpose  in  writing  the  book  and 
indicates  briefly  the  ground  covered,  and  the  people  for 
whom  the  book  was  written. 

The  preface  will,  in  most  cases,  enable  one  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  book  is  suited  to  one's  needs.  Sometimes 
an  IniroducHon  follows  the  preface.  This  may  be  written 
by  the  author  or  by  some  one  who  is  an  eminent  authority 
on  the  subject  treated.  In  the  latter  case,  the  introduction 
stamps  its  writer's  approval  upon  the  work  and  gives  it 
prestige.  An  introduction  by  the  author  is  usually  a  device 
to  enable  him  to  escape  writing  a  long  preface. 

(d)  Table  of  Contents.  In  a  properly  arranged  book, 
the  table  of  contents  follows  the  preface  or  the  introduction, 
if  the  book  has  one.  By  glancing  over  the  contents,  one 
can  ascertain  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  how  minutely 
each  division  of  the  subject  is  treated.  This  table  is  also 
valuable  in  enabling  the  reader  to  find  at  once  any  par- 
ticular chapter  which  he  may  wish  to  consult. 

(e)  List  of  Illustrations.  A  list  of  illustrations  fol- 
lows the  table  of  contents.  It  contains  the  name  of  each 
full  page  color  or  halftone  illustration  and  the  page  oppo- 
site on  which  it  may  be  fotmd.  The  illustrations  may 
be  arranged  alphabetically,  but  they  are  usually  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  book. 

4.  The  Index.  The  index  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  any  book  which  the  reader  will  have  occasion  to 
consult  for  information.  It  is  not  a  necessary  feature  of 
the  average  work  of  fiction.  The  index  is  an  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  with  the  topics  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  A  properly  constructed  index  enables 
the  reader  to  turn  instantly  to  any  division  or  subdivision 
of  a  topic.    Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  use  the  index 
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waste  much  time  in  searching  for  topics  and  frequently  fail 
to  find  them.  Every  reader  should  become  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  index  and  form  the  habit  of  consulting  it 
whenever  it  will  be  of  assistance. 

6.  Reference  Works,  (a)  Dictionary.  The  dictionary  is 
the  reference  work  most  constantly  consulted  by  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  Its  use  is  so  important  and  the  wealth 
of  information  within  its  covers  is  so  great  that  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  the  use  of  it. 

(b)  Works  of  General  Reference.  Every  school 
library  should  have  an  encyclopedia,  so  planned  and  written 
that  it  is  adapted  to  the  pupils.  A  work  of  this  sort  is  a 
library  in  itself  and  contains  more  useful  information  than 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
same  amount  of  money.  Nevertheless,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
fully  one-half  the  value  of  these  works  is  lost  because 
neither  teacher  nor  pupils  know  how  to  find  readily  the 
information  the  books  contain.  Again,  children  do  not 
know  how  to  look  up  articles  in  works  of  this  sort,  and  need 
to  be  shown  how  to  use  them.  For  these  reasons  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  handle  such  books  with  a  good  degree  of 
skill.     The  following  directions  will  be  found  helpful. 

(i)  Study  the  preface  and  learn  the  plan  of  the  work. 
If  there  is  an  index,  study  that  also  to  learn  how  it  can 
help  you  in  finding  specific  topics,  or  the  minor  points  of  a 
subject. 

(2)  Study  the  key  words  at  the  top  of  the  pages  and 
learn  their  use.  If  the  topics  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  they  tell  you  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the  topic 
you  are  looking  for  is  on  the  page.  To  illustrate:  Suppose 
you  are  looking  for  Bittern  in  an  encyclopedia.  You  notice 
a  word  in  heavy  type  at  the  top  of  each  coltmm  on  the 
page.  The  word  over  the  first  coltmm  tells  you  the  first 
topic  found  on  that  page;  the  word  over  the  second  column 
tells  you  the  last  topic  on  the  page.  In  our  case  the  first 
word  is  Bissell  and  the  last  word  Bitumen.  You  know  from 
its  spelling  that  Bittern  comes  between  these  words  and  that 
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the  topic  will  be  found  on  this  page.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  use  of  these  running  heads,  you  will  waste  several 
minutes  in  searching  for  your  topic,  and  you  may  not  find 
it  at  all. 

(3)  Study  the  long  articles  to  learn  how  they  are 
divided.  Articles  describing  states,  countries,  large  cities 
and  important  historical  events  are  divided  by  topic,  and 
each  division  has  a  subhead,  such  as  Surface^  Lakes  and 
Rivers,  Climate^  Agriculture,  etc.  If  you  wish  to  learn  about 
the  winters  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  you 
would  tiim  to  the  article  New  York  and  look  for  the 
division  Climate.  Under  this  heading  you  would  find  the 
desired  information.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  article 
from  the  beginning.  This  arrangement  not  only  saves  time, 
but  it  also  simplifies  the  method  and  lightens  the  labor  of 
research  work. 

(4)  Study  the  illustrations.  Many  of  them  will  be  found 
very  helpful  in  connection  with  the  study  of  geography, 
history,  literature  and  nature  study. 

(c)  Other  Works.  The  library  will  doubtless  contain 
a  nimiber  of  voltimes  which  the  pupils  can  use  to  give  life 
and  interest  to  the  regular  lessons.  You  should  become  so 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  these  volumes  that  you  can 
direct  the  pupils  in  finding  in  them  the  information  you 
wish  them  to  obtain.  What  we  have  already  said  about 
the  preface,  table  of  contents,  and  index,  applies  to  this 
work. 

6.  Training  Pupils  in  the  Use  of  Books.  Before  a  workman 
can  become  skilful,  be  his  occupation  what  it  may,  he  must 
learn  to  use  his  tools.  Books  are  the  pupil's  most  impor- 
tant tools,  and  before  he  can  become  a  student  he  must  learn 
to  use  them  with  skill.  The  first  training  in  the  use  of 
books  which  the  pupil  receives,  is  given  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  lessons  should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  get  pleasure 
as  well  as  information  from  the  books  at  his  disposal. 

(i)  Occasionally  read  an  interesting  story  or  poem  to 
the  children,   and  tell  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken. 
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Sometimes  read  only  a  part  of  the  story  and  let  the  children 
read  the  renminder  as  they  can  find  opportunity. 

(2)  Use  every  opportunity  to  direct  the  pupils  of  all 
grades  above  the  third  to  books  that  will  give  them  infor- 
mation on  the  subjects  which  they  are  studying.  But  to 
the  yotmger  pupils  it  is  necessary  to  give  very  specific 
directions.  At  first  show  them  the  page  and  even  the 
paragraph  you  wish  them  to  read.  Ask  the  beginners  in 
this  work  to  read  but  little  at  a  time  so  they  will  not  be 
discouraged  by  having  too  burdensome  a  task  placed  upon 
them. 

(3)  Make  all  the  use  you  can  of  the  illustrations  which 
yotir  library  affords;  children  like  pictures  and  are  always 
eager  to  look  at  books  that  are  well  illustrated.  Good 
pictures  are  stepping  stones  to  good  reading. 

(4)  Assign  references  with  care.  Be  specific  so  that  the 
pupils  will  know  just  what  to  look  for  and  where  to  find  it. 
Many  children  acquire  a  dislike  for  reference  works  because 
they  were  never  taught  how  to  use  them. 

(5)  Be  sure  to  call  for  the  references  you  have  asked  the 
pupils  to  look  up,  then  use  the  information  in  the  most 
interesting  manner  possible. 

(6)  Watch  the  pupils  in  their  use  of  the  reference  books, 
and  when  one  has  difficulty  in  finding  the  topics,  give  him 
such  suggestions  as  will  help  him  to  a  ready  use  of  the  books. 

(7)  Talk  with  the  older  pupils  about  the  plan  of  a  book 
tmtil  they  become  familiar  with  all  the  parts  and  know 
their  relation  to  each  other.  When  they  have  become 
familiar  with  these  matters,  assign  them  topics  and  ask 
them  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  references  they  can  find  in 
the  encyclopedia  upon  them.  When  they  are  able  to  do 
this,  extend  the  requirement  to  include  other  books  in  the 
library.  To  illustrate,  we  will  suppose  that  your  library 
includes  a  dictionary,  an  encyclopedia  and  a  ntmiber  of 
books  which  are  helpful  in  the  study  of  geography,  history 
and  literattire,  and  that  you  have  a  class  reading  The 
First  Snow-Fall  by  Lowell. 
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The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 

Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl. 
And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 

Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearL 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 

Came  Chanticleer's  mufiled  crow; 
The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's-down 

And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window. 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 

Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

A  glance  at  the  stanzas  here  reproduced  shows  that 
before  the  pupils  can  fully  understand  them  they  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  objects  mentioned  by  the  poet. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  describe: 


The  fir  tree. 

Ermine. 

The  pine  tree. 

The  snow-bird. 

The  hemlock. 

The  crow. 

The  eUn  tree. 

The  robin. 
Chanticleer. 

What  is  Carrara? 

What 

does  it  mean  as  used  in  the 

poem? 

See  how  many  books  besides  the  encyclopedia  you  can 
refer  the  pupils  to  for  the  information.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  assist  them  in  finding  the  topics,  do  so,  but  see  that  all 
make  use  of  the  books.  Follow  this  plan  in  the  study  of 
geography,  history  and  current  events. 

(8)  Train  the  older  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  table  of 
contents  and  the  index  until  they  can  find  quickly  any  topic 
a  book  contains. 

Caution,  Pupils  below  the  fourth  grade  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  dictionary  or  other  works  of  reference,  for  they 
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are  unable  to  look  up  references  intelligently.  The  dic- 
tionary may  be  introduced  in  the  fourth  grade,  but  the 
pupils  must  be  taught  how  to  use  it.  Pupils  of  this  grade 
shotdd  seldom  be  sent  to  the  encyclopedia.  They  can, 
however,  use  supplementary  reading  to  good  advantage. 

7.  How  to  Use  fhe  Library.  Every  library  contains 
books  for  reading  purely  for  the  pleasure  one  may  obtain 
from  them.  Among  these  are  mjrths,  fairy  tales  and  other 
stories.  The  primary  children  ought  to  revel  in  this  sort 
of  literature;  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  agencies  in  the 
formation  of  character,  and  one  of  the  best  means  of  devel- 
oping the  imagination  for  use  in  after  years.  Ideals  of 
right  and  wrong  and  of  truthfulness,  purity  and  justice  are 
fixed  early  in  life  by  books  of  this  sort.  The  older  pupils 
enjoy  biography,  works  describing  animals,  stories  of  the 
great  industries  and  works  of  fiction  that  are  within  their 
understanding.  A  book  that  leaves  the  reader  with  a 
desire  to  do  more  and  be  of  greater  service  to  his  fellows 
may  be  considered  good  so  far  as  its  influence  is  concerned. 
If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  a  work  of  choice  literature,  it  is 
all  the  more  valuable.  The  more  such  books  your  library 
can  have  the  better. 

But  how  shall  these  books  be  used?  As  the  interest  in 
them  increases  the  pupils'  tendency  to  read  becomes 
stronger,  and  there  is  danger  that  lessons  will  be  neglected. 
If  such  danger  arises,  reading  in  school  will  have  to  be 
restricted  to  a  certain  niunber  of  minutes  a  day,  but  this 
should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  discourage  the  use 
of  the  library.  The  older  pupils  should  do  most  of  this 
sort  of  reading  at  home. 

But  here  another  danger  arises.  Children  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  often  get  the  "reading  craze*'  and  try  to  read  all 
the  books  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  This  sort  of  read- 
ing is  disastrous  to  study  and  to  scholarship.  Forestall 
this  tendency  by  reqtiiring  each  pupil  to  give  an  account  of 
every  book  he  reads.  A  pupil  reading  Hans  Brinker,  for 
instance,  should  be  expected  to  name  the  characters  in  the 
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book,  to  tell  the  story  briefly  in  his  own  words,  and  to 
tell  whether  or  not  he  liked  the  book  and  why. 

Another  plan  that  can  be  used  along  with  this  is  to  ask 
a  number  of  questions  on  the  book  or  the  selection  read. 
The  questions  should  be  of  such  a  natttre  as  to  require 
careful  reading.  Other  devices  will  present  themselves  to 
the  thoughtful  teacher.  These  reviews  can  form  a  part,  of 
the  Friday  afternoon  program,  to  which  they  will  add  an 
interesting  featttre,  and  by  using  them  in  this  way  the  en- 
tire school  derives  benefit  from  each  pupil's  reading. 

8.  CSasaification  ftnd  Catalog.  Many  States  have  library 
commissions  which  will  gladly  assist  any  teacher  in  cata- 
loging her  school  library.  These  commissions,  or  the 
department  of  public  instruction,  have  forms  and  plans 
which  can  be  obtained  without  expense,  and  their  use  will 
save  much  time  and  labor.  Without  exception  these  library 
commissions  are  located  at  the  State  capital,  and  can  be 
reached  by  addressing  them  there.  These  plans,  moreover, 
have  been  carefully  worked  out,  and  are  much  better  than 
any  that  can  be  formed  by  one  not  having  library  expe- 
rience. 

The  library  should  be  classified,  be  it  small  or  large. 
Books  of  similar  character  should  be  placed  together,  those 
on  biography  and  history  occupying  one  shelf;  those  per- 
taining to  geography  and  travel,  another;  works  of  fiction, 
another,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  When  the  library  is 
arranged  in  this  way,  see  thai  the  arrangement  is  adhered 
to.  Train  the  pupils  to  return  each  book  to  its  proper  place 
when  through  using  it.  This  will  take  time  and  patience, 
but  the  advantages  gained  will  well  repay  the  eflFort.  A 
systematic  arrangement  of  books  saves  time  and  also 
enables  those  using  the  library  to  tell  at  a  glance  what 
books  it  contains  on  a  given  subject. 

The  library  should  be  cataloged  as  well  as  classified. 
A  card  catalog  is,  of  course,  the  most  desirable,  but  in 
many  districts  its  expense  would  not  be  justified.  Unless 
the  cards  can  be  filed  in  a  drawer  in  which  they  can   be 
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locked,  it  is  better  not  to  use  them.  For  a  small  library, 
a  record  book  will  answer  every  ptirpose.  List  the  books 
according  to  their  classification,  give  each  voltmie  a  number, 
enter  its  title,  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  date  on 
which  it  was  received,  in  the  catalog.  At  the  end  of  each 
term  check  up  the  library  by  this  catalog  to  discover 
whether  or  not  any  books  are  missing. 

A  careful  record  should  be  kept  of  books  taken  from  the 
library,  and  a  time  limit  set  upon  their  retention.  In  most 
cases  this  time  should  not  exceed  two  weeks.  The  record 
should  include  the  name  of  the  person  drawing  the  book, 
its  ntunber  and  the  date  on  which  it  was  taken.  When  the 
book  is  returned  the  date  of  the  return  should  be  entered 
opposite  the  date  of  withdrawal.  Unless  there  is  some  pupil 
in  the  school  capable  of  taking  charge  of  the  library,  the 
teacher  should  assume  this  duty,  and  she  should  in  all 
cases  have  oversight  of  the  work.  Those  drawing  books 
should  be  held  to  a  strict  account  for  any  damage  to  or 
loss  of  th6  books  in  their  possession. 

9.  The  library  and  the  ConmniDity.  A  library  is  of  no 
value  unless  it  is  used,  and  provision  should  be  made  for 
circulating  the  books  of  the  school  library  throughout  the 
year.  The  district  clerk,  or  some  one  appointed  by  the 
school  officials,  should  have  charge  of  the  library  during  the 
long  vacation.  If  the  library  is  placed  in  this  person's 
home,  books  can  probably  be  drawn  any  day  in  the  week, 
but  if  it  remains  in  the  schoolhouse,  some  stated  time  for 
drawing  and  returning  books,  as  Saturday  afternoon,  must 
be  arranged.  The  library  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  con- 
necting the  school  and  the  home,  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  and  cultured  teacher  it  can  be  made  to  exert 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  community  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  superior  school. 

10.  Adding  New  Books.  All  states  having  library  laws 
have  prepared  lists  of  books  for  school  libraries,  and  any 
additions  to  the  library  should  be  made  from  this  list.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  give  lists  of  books,  but  the  fol- 
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lowing  suggestions  about  ordering  them  will  be  found  help- 
ful to  those  who  have  not  had  experience  in  making  out 
such  orders. 

(i)  Write  the  proper  authorities  for  order  blanks  and  use 
them  if  you  wish  yottr  order  to  receive  prompt  attention. 

(2)  In  making  selections  of  books  try  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  your  library.  If  books  on  history  are  lacking, 
for  instance,  include  two  or  three  works  on  this  subject  in 
your  order,  but  remember  that  all  patrons  are  most  inter- 
ested in  books  to  read  for  pleasure.  Probably  some  works 
of  fiction  should  be  included  in  every  order. 

(3)  If  you  ask  the  library  authorities  to  make  the  selec- 
tion for  you,  send  them  a  list  of  the  books  already  in  the 
library  to  prevent  duplications.  If  you  know  what  line  of 
reading  is  most  generally  desired  by  the  pupils  and  patrons 
of  the  school,  it  is  also  well  to  give  them  this  information. 

(4)  See  that  some  new  books  are  added  to  the  library 
each  year. 

11.  Periodicals.  A  few  periodicals  should  be  taken  by 
every  school.  The  World*s  Chronicle,  Saint  Nicholas,  The 
Youth's  Companion  and  other  similar  publications  lead  the 
pupils  to  have  an  interest  in  current  events,  and  also  give 
them  valuable  information  with  which  to  supplement  the 
subject  matter  of  the  text-books.  By  a  little  care  these 
periodicals  can  be  made  of  permanent  value  to  the  library. 
Each  ntunber  contains  one  or  more  articles  of  permanent 
value,  and  by  cutting  these  articles  out  and  placing  them 
in  large  envelopes,  they  can  be  preserved  for  future  use. 
The  articles  should  be  classified  and  the  name  of  the  sub- 
ject written  across  the  end  of  the  envelope  in  large  letters. 
Under  this  should  be  written  the  title  of  each  clipping  when 
it  is  placed  in  the  envelope.  The  name  of  the  subject 
should  also  be  written  on  each  clipping  so  the  pupils  will  be 
sure  to  rettUTi  the  clippings  to  their  proper  envelopes.  By 
a  little  attention  to  this  matter  you  will  soon  provide  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library. 

12.  Pictures.    Pictures  are  very  helpful  in  the  study  of 
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such  subjects  as  geography,  history,  manufacture  and  other 
industries,  and  many  interesting  pictures  can  be  obtained 
from  papers  and  magazines  if  one  is  on  the  watch  for  them. 
These  pictures  should  be  mounted  on  stiff  manila  paper, 
cutting  the  mount  large  enough  to  form  a  tasteful  border 
around  the  picture.  They  should  then  be  filed  the  same  as 
the  clippings,  but  the  envelopes  used  should  be  large  enough 
to  admit  the  pictures  without  folding. 

13.  The  Teacher's  library.  Every  teacher  should  have  her 
own  library.  It  need  not  be  large,  but  it  should  be  care- 
fully selected.  A  dictionary,  such  as  the  College  edition  of 
the  Webster  or  Standard,  a  good  work  of  general  reference 
of  moderate  price,  and  a  few  volumes  on  child  psychology 
and  methods  of  teaching  should  form  the  nucleus  of  this 
library.  One  in  possession  of  a  set  of  Public  School  Methods 
can  omit  volumes  on  psychology  and  methods.  This 
library  should  not  be  procured  all  at  once.  It  is  better 
to  buy  one  or  two  books  at  a  time  and  become  familiar 
with  them  before  buying  others.  Let  your  needs  guide  you 
in  your  purchases.  To  the  nucleus  named  above,  add  as 
soon  as  practicable  a  few  voltmies  of  the  works  of  standard 
authors.  These  you  should  read  and  reread  until  you  have 
assimilated  the  thought  and  diction  of  the  authors.  There 
is  no  better  means  of  culture  than  this  sort  of  study. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  chief  requisites  for  a  school  site.*^ 

2.  Why  should  the  teacher  inspect  the  school  house 
and  grounds  before  the  beginning  of  the  term? 

3.  What  should  be  the  chief  ends  of  school  discipline? 

4.  What  points  should  the  teacher  hold  in  mind  when 
preparing  the  daily  program? 

5.  Of  what  value  is  a  good  code  of  school  signals? 

6.  What  can  the  teacher  do  to  secure  regularity  in 
attendance? 

7.  What   rules   and   regulations   are   necessary   to   the 
orderly  running  of  the  school? 
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8.  Suppose  that  you  have  to  use  a  text-book  that  is 
new  to  you,  what  should  you  leam  about  the  book  before 
presenting  it  to  your  pupils? 

9.  Why  should  every  school  have  a  library? 

10.  Suppose  you  wish  to  induce  your  older  pupils  to 
read  Hawthorne's  stories,  how  would  you  proceed  to  get 
them  interested  in  the  work? 

11.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  not  allowing  the  use 
of  a  common  drinking  cup  by  the  pupils? 

12.  What  is  the  teacher's  duty  concerning  contagious 
diseases? 

13.  What  provisions  should  the  teacher  make  against 
accidents? 

14.  How  can  the  teacher  test  children  for  defective 
vision?  If  the  test  shows  the  child's  eyes  to  be  defective, 
what  is  the  teacher's  duty? 

15.  Show  why  the  jacketed  stove  is  a  suitable  heating 
device  for  a  one-room  school  house. 


CHAPTER  TEN 


iwi  ■"wirnii-1-nMBi  mi  iiffiTTinrniiiTTwnl    i  iirHriii  r~ 

PHYSIOLOGY 


1.  Purpose.  The  chief  ptirpose  of  the  lessons  in  physiology 
should  be  to  acquaint  pupils  in  a  general  way  with  the 
structure  of  the  body  and  the  functions  of  the  principal 
organs,  and  to  lead  them  to  understand  and  practise  the 
fundamental  laws  of  health.  Forttmately,  the  more  recent 
text-books  ^re  emphasizing  hygiene  more  and  anatomy  less 
than  the  older  physiologies,  and  this  enables  the  teacher 
to  follow  the  suggestions  given  below  without  difficulty. 

2.  Lessons  in  Primary  Grades.  The  lessons  in  the  primary 
grades  pertaining  to  the  body  should  be  general  in  character 
and  have  for  their  purpose  the  fixing  of  certain  principles  of 
hygiene  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  These  lessons  may  be 
given  as  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  or  as  special 
exercises  as  occasion  requires.  It  is  better  not  to  use  a 
text-book  in  the  first  three  grades,  but  if  the  state  course 
of  study  requires  its  use,  the  teacher  should  do  the  best  she 
can  with  it. 

In  the  first  three  years  of  school  life  the  pupils  may 
easily  be  taught  many  helpful  and  valuable  facts  pertaining 
directly  to  the  human  body  and  its  daily  needs.  Such 
lessons  necessarily  will  be  based  upon  the  elemental  ideas^ 
of  hygiene  and  upon  the  formation  of  right  habits. 

These  lessons  should  be  limited  to  the  himian  body  and 
made  entirely  practical,  with  no  attempt  to  be  exhaustive 
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in  the  treatment  of  any  of  the  sub-topics.  The  general  aim 
should  be  to  teach  the  pupils  to  recognize,  locate  and  name 
the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  as  head,  trunk,  limbs,  and 
to  teach  the  general  laws  of  health. 

Caution.  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  should  not  be 
taught  the  complicated  facts  of  anatomy;  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  should  they  have  their  attention  called  to  the  struc- 
ture or  functions  of  the  internal  organs  before  reaching  the 
fifth  grade. 

It  is  important  that  primary  teachers  keep  this  fact  con- 
stantly in  mind  in  giving  lessons  on  the  human  body. 
During  the  first  three  years  of  school  life  the  mind  is  keenly 
susceptible  to  impressions.  If  led  to  dwell  upon  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  system,  the  vague  ideas  acquired 
are  too  often  extended  by  a  vivid  imagination  which  at  this 
period  is  not  subject  to  the  reason,  and  as  a  result  the  child 
becomes  morbid  and  abnormally  sensitive. 

3.  Hygienic  Results  Eacpected.  By  no  other  means,  per- 
haps, can  the  child  so  readily  be  taught  the  importance  of 
proper  care  being  given  to  the  body  as  through  the  direct 
teaching  of  hygienic  facts  and  laws.  By  no  other  means 
can  he  so  quickly  be  made  to  understand  that,  even  in 
childhood,  he  must  himself  be  directly  responsible  for  a 
great  portion  of  the  care-taking  necessary  to  health. 

At  no  period  in  life  is  one  more  amenable  to  reasons  that 
can  be  understood  than  in  early  childhood.  The  question, 
"Why,"  so  sure  to  follow  a  statement  made  to  a  child,  is 
the  reaching  out  of  his  intelligence  after  the  reason  for 
things.  A  study  of  the  simplest  facts  about  his  body  and 
the  laws  that  govern  its  health  will  give  him  the  reasons 
for  many  prohibitions  which  form  a  marked  feature  of  his 
daily  experience.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  laws  will 
change  these  prohibitions  from  arbitrary  commands,  to 
which  he  must  yield  whether  he  wishes  or  not,  to  appeals 
to  his  understanding. 

These  elementary  lessons  should  be  carefully  planned 
and  systematically  presented,   each   establishing  a  definite 
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point,  tending  towards  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  series.  The 
lessons  must  be  brief  and  each  new  fact  must  be  thoroughly 
taught,  leaving  no  inaccuracies  or  misconceptions  to  be 
laboriously  unlearned  later. 

It  may  be  more  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  continuous  care  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
most  difficult  of  all  to  create  an  interest  deep  enough  to 
induce  the  pupils  of  the  primary  grades  to  form  permanent 
habits  of  the  right  kind  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  food  and 
drink,  fresh  air,  exercise  and  all  else  that  pertains  to  hy- 
gienic living,  but  these  are  the  ends  which  the  teacher 
should  try  to  reach.  When  simple  hygienic  laws  have  been 
established  through  these  informal  lessons,  the  class  may 
pass  to  such  exercises  as  the  following: 

4.  Parts  of  the  Body,  (a)  Main  Divisions  op  the  Body. 
Head;  trunk;  limbs:    upper  (2),  lower  (2). 

(b)  Location  op  Main  Divisions.  The  head  is  the 
highest  or  topmost  part  of  the  body.  The  trunk  is  the 
middle  portion  of  the  body.  The  neck  joins  the  head  to 
the  trunk.  The  limbs  are  four  in  number,  two  upper 
limbs,  called  arms,  and  two  lower  limbs,  called  legs.  The 
arms,  or  upper  limbs,  are  joined  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  trunk,  one  on  each  side.  The  legs,  or  lower  limbs,  are 
joined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk,  one  on  each  side. 

(c)  Illustrative  Lesson.  Stand  a  little  boy  in  a  low 
chair  before  the  class.  Pass  your  hands  over  his  head, 
asking,  "What  am  I  touching,  Nora?" 

"Frank's  head." 
"And  now,  Harry?" 
"Frank's  arms." 

"The  arms  are  joined  to  what  part  of  the  body, 
CharUe?" 

"The  upper  part." 

"What  are  these,  Nelson?" 

"Frank's  legs." 

"The  legs  are  joined  to  what  part  of  the  body,  Minnie?" 

"The  lower  part." 
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"And  what  is  all  this  large  middle  part  of  the  body 
called,  WUliam?" 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  child  will  give  the  name  trunk.  In 
that  case  ask,  **How  many  can  think  just  how  a  tree 
looks?    What  is  the  strong  middle  part  of  a  tree  called?" 

"The  trunk." 

"And  what  grow  out  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree?" 

"Branches." 

"What  other  name  is  there  for  the  branches  of  a  tree?" 

"The  limbs." 

"Then   the   main   parts   of  a   tree   are   called   what?" 

"The  trunk  and  limbs." 

"Well,  the  strong  middle  part  of  the  body  has  the  same 
name  as  the  strong,  middle  part  of  the  tree.  Who  can  give 
the  name  now?" 

"Trunk." 

"Since  we  call  this  part  (touching)  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
if  we  still  think  about  the  tree,  what  may  we  call  these  (touch- 
ing arms  and  legs)  because  they  grow  out  from  the  trunk?" 

"The  limbs." 

"And  these  limbs  grow  out  from  what  part  of  the  body 
(touching  arms)?" 

"The  upper." 

"So  they  may  be  called  what  limbs?" 

"The  upper  limbs." 

Use  the  same  plan  to  get  the  statement  that  the  legs 
are  the  lower  limbs  of  the  body.  Review  rapidly  by  touch- 
ing the  parts,  having  the  children  name  them  in  concert. 
Write  the  first  outline  upon  the  board.  Review  again  by 
saying,  "Fred  may  find  his  head."  "John,  lift  your  arms." 
"Harry,  touch  your  legs."  "Mary,  show  the  tnmk  of  your 
body,"  getting  the  correct  statement,  as,  "This  is  my 
head,"  "This  is  my  trunk,"  etc. 

All  the  lesson  must  be  given  very  rapidly  and  the  inter- 
est kept  alert  by  skilful  distribution  of  questions  and  work. 
Ten  minutes  will  be  ample  for  such  a  lesson,  and  should 
bring  every  child  actively  into  the  recitation  several  times. 
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Use  a  similar  method  for  each  of  the  succeeding  lessons 
of  the  cotirse.  Choose  illustrations,  objective  and  literary, 
with  the  utmost  care.  When  the  above  lesson  is  again 
reviewed,  explain  that  there  is  another  reason  for  the  name 
trunk  of  the  body,  that  it  holds  most  precious  things  inside  of  it. 

6.  The  Head,  (a)  Parts  op  the  Head.  Top:  hair; 
front  of  face:  forehead,  temples,  eyes,  cheeks,  nose,  mouth, 
chin;  sides:  ears;  back:  skull. 

(b)  LfOCATiON  OP  Parts  op  the  Head.  The  top  of  the  head 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  head  and  is  called  the  crown.  The 
hair  is  for  both  protection  and  beauty.  It  covers  the  crown 
and  back  parts  of  the  head  and  partly  covers  the  sides  of 
the  head. 

The  front  of  the  head  is  the  face  and  consists  of  the  fore- 
head, temples,  eyes,  cheeks,  nose,  mouth  and  chin.  The 
forehead  is  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  lying  just  above  the 
eyes.  The  temples  are  two  in  ntunber,  forming  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  forehead. 

The  eyes  are  two  in  number  and  are  set  directly  below 
the  forehead,  a  little  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  sides.  The 
cheeks  are  two  in  number  and  occupy  most  of  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  face.  They  cover  the  bony  structure  and 
add  beauty  to  the  shape  of  the  face. 

There  is  but  one  nose  to  each  face.  It  lies  below  the 
forehead,  between  the  eyes  and  between  the  cheeks.  There 
is  one  mouth.  It  lies  between  the  nose  and  the  chin.  The 
chin  is  the  lowest  portion  of  the  face. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  head,  the  right  side  and  the 
left  side.  These  lie  between  the  front  of  the  head  (or  face) 
and  the  back.  The  ears  are  two  in  number,  one  joined  to 
the  right  side  and  one  joined  to  the  left  side  of  the  head. 
The  back  of  the  head  is  all  that  part  of  the  head  not  filled 
by  the  top,  front  and  sides. 

The  skull  is  the  bony  part  of  the  head  that  gives  shape 
to  all  the  rest.  It  is  hollow  and  made  of  parts  carefully 
joined  together.  We  cannot  see  the  skull,  but  can  feel  it. 
The  skull  protects  all  parts  of  the  head  to  some  extent,  but 
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especially  guards  the  brain.  The  brain  is  a  very  delicate 
organ  of  the  body,  located  in  the  hollow  of  the  skull.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  brain  that  we  are  able  to  do  our  thinking. 
6.  The  Eyes.  (a)  Parts  that  Protect  the  Eyes. 
Sockets;  brows;  lids;  lashes. 

(b)  The  Location  op  Protective  Parts  of  the  Eye. 
The  socket  is  the  hollow  or  bony  framework  in  which  the 
eye  is  placed.  It  protects  the  eye  from  injuries  that  might 
dome  from  blows,  collisions  or  other  accidents.  There  are 
two  sockets,  one  for  each  eye. 

The  brows  are  directly  above  the  eyes.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  short,  silky  hair.  The  eyebrows  add  beauty  to 
the  face  and  protect  the  eyes  by  catching  drops  of  perspira- 
tion, fine  particles  of  dust  and  other  minute  substances  that 
otherwise  might  fall  into  them  and  cause  them  to  become 
inflamed  and  swollen. 

The  eyelids  are  four  in  number,  two  for  each  eye.  They 
are  called  the  upper  and  lower  lids.  These  serve  as  cur- 
tains and  help  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light  admitted  to 
the  eye.  They  also  protect  the  eye  from  sudden  danger 
by  dropping  quickly  over  it  in  time  of  need. 

The  eyelashes  are  short,  fine  hairs  attached  to  the  edge 
of  the  eyelids.  They  ttmi  upward  on  the  upper  lid  and 
downward  on  the  lower  lid.  They  keep  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  from  rubbing  together  and  thus  prevent  soreness. 
They  also  guard  the  eye  from  dust,  small  insects  and  other 
things  harmful  to  it. 

(c)  Visible  Parts  of  the  Eye.  The  visible  parts  of  the 
eye  are  the  eyeball,  the  iris  and  the  pupil. 

(d)  Location  op  Parts  op  the  Eye.  The  eyebaU  is  the 
ball-shaped  portion  of  the  eye.  It  is  white,  smooth  and 
glistening  and  rests  easily  in  the  socket,  held  in  place  by 
muscles  created  for  that  especial  duty.  Children  call  the 
eyeball  **the  white  of  the  eye." 

The  iris  is  the  colored  part  of  the  eye.  It  is  not  always 
of  the  same  color.  When  it  is  blue,  we  say  the  person  has 
blue  eyes.     When  the  iris  is  gray,  we  say  that  person  has 
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gray  eyes.  And  so  for  brown,  hazel  and  black,  the  eyes  in 
every  case  are  named  according  to  the  color  of  the  iris. 

The  pupil  is  in  the  center  of  the  front  part  of  the  eye- 
ball. It  is  an  opening  in  the  iris  that  admits  light  to  the 
eye.  It  always  looks  black,  becaiise  of  what  lies  back  of 
it  inside  the  eye.  The  pupil  is  frequently  called  *'the  win- 
dow of  the  eye,"  because  it  lets  the  light  in. 

(e)  Care  of  the  Eye.  Notwithstanding  all  the  pro- 
tective organs  with  which  the  eye  is  guarded,  if  a  tiny  cin- 
der, particle  of  dust  or  some  other  irritating  object  gets  into 
the  eye,  it  creates  great  pain  and  serious  inflammation.  In 
such  cases  the  eye  should  never  be  rubbed,  since  that 
increases  the  trouble.  Draw  the  upper  lid  out  and  as  far 
down  over  the  lower  as  possible  and  hold  it  there  steadily. 
Tears  will  speedily  form  and,  in  most  cases,  will  succeed  in 
washing  out  the  offending  particle,  after  which  the  inflam- 
mation will  subside. 

It  is  because  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and  because 
without  sight  we  could  do  little  for  our  own  comfort  and 
pleasure  or  anjrthing  for  others,  because  the  eye  is  the  most 
delicate  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  except,  perhaps,  the 
brain,  and  is  so  easily  injured  beyond  hope  of  recovery, 
that  all  these  natural  protections  have  been  given  to  the 
marvelous  organ.  The  slightest  irritation  will  cause  intense 
pain,  and  it  takes  but  a  slight  injury  to  the  eye  to  destroy 
the  sense  of  sight.  Staring  at  the  sun,  staring  into  another's 
eyes  at  close  range,  reading  or  working  in  a  dim  or  fading 
light,  or  with  the  sun  shining  strongly  upon  the  work  or 
reflected  into  the  eye,  "looking  cross-eyed,"  holding  a  book 
too  close  to  the  eyes,  and  many  other  very  common  practices 
among  children  and  thoughtless  people,  strain  the  eyes,  weaken 
their  power  and,  in  time,  permanently  impair  the  vision. 

Caution,  Teachers  should  watch  young  pupils  carefully 
and  take  steps  at  once  to  eradicate  any  of  the  faults  enu- 
merated above.  They  shotdd  also  quietly  and  informally 
test  the  eyesight  of  the  children  and  See  that  those  whose 
eyes  are  weak,  or  near-sighted,  are  seated  nearest  the  black- 
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board,  to  prevent  eye  strain  and  error  in  work.    All  writing, 
drawing,  figures  and  work  of  any  sort  upon  blackboard  or 
charts  should  be  large,  clear  and  distinct.     (See   Chapter- 
VII,  Sanitation  and  Hygiene,) 

7.  The  Nose,  (a)  The  Parts  op  the  Nose.  Bridge; 
sides;  nostrils. 

(b)  Location  op  Parts  op  the  Nose.  The  bridge  is 
the  center  part  of  the  nose,  the  firmest  part.  The  shape 
of  the  nose  is  mainly  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  bridge. 
The  sides  are  the  parts  reaching  from  the  bridge  to  the 
cheeks.  The  nostrils  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  bridge.  These  are  openings  to  admit  air  in  breathing 
and  to  give  access  to  the  nerves  of  smell.  The  walls  of  the 
nostrils  are  thin,  flexible  and  delicate  when  of  the  best  type 
for  beauty  and  use. 

For  protection  against  particles  of  dust  and  other  things, 
the  nostrils  are  lined  with  short  hairs  which  prevent  these 
things  from  being  inhaled  with  the  breath. 

The  nose  is  the  organ  of  smell  and  also  the  proper  organ 
through  which  to  take  in  air  for  the  Itmgs.  When  the  air 
is  taken  through  the  nostrils,  as  should  be  the  case,  it 
becomes  slightly  warmed  while  passing  through  the  nose 
and  fills  the  lungs  without  irritating  them. 

(c)  Care  op  the  Nose.  In  order  that  the  sense  of 
smell  may  remain  keen  and  delicate  and  that  breathing  may 
be  easy,  the  nostrils  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  free 
from  obstructions  of  every  sort. 

8.  The  Mouth,  (a)  Parts  op  the  Mouth.  Lips;  teeth; 
tongue;  roof;  palate. 

(b)  Location  op  Parts  op  the  Mouth.  The  lips  are 
two  in  number,  called  the  upper  and  the  lower  lip.  They  form 
the  doors  to  the  mouth,  and,  when  closed,  the  mouth  is  closed. 

In  the  mouth  the  food  is  prepared  for  the  stomach  by 
being  properly  chewed.  Before  it  can  be  swallowed  safely 
it  must  be  chewed  to  a  pulp  and  well  moistened  with  saliva. 

There  are  thirty-two  teeth  in  a  full  set,  four  of  these 
being    cut    after    childhood    and   early    youth    are    passed. 
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These  four  are  called  "wisdom  teeth"  and  are  never  found 
in  a  child's  mouth.'  The  teeth  have  roots  to  hold  them 
firmly  in  the  jaw,  and  a  hard,  white  coating,  called  enamel, 
to  protect  them  from  the  air,  heat,  cold,  etc.  In  the  interior 
of  each  tooth  are  little  nerves  that  are  so  sensitive  that 
when  the  air  touches  them  it  causes  toothache. 

Very  hot,  very  cold,  very  hard,  very  sour  and  very 
sweet  things  are  liable  to  injure  the  enamel,  hence  must  be 
used  carefully.  Never  crack  nuts  or  bite  hard  substances 
with  the  teeth.  Particles  of  food  left  in  the  mouth  are 
liable  to  cause  the  teeth  to  decay  and  render  the  breath 
foul;  therefore,  the  teeth  must  be  kept  clean.  Use  a  mod- 
erately stiff  brush  and  clear  water,  brushing  the  teeth  after 
each  meal  to  remove  all  particles  of  food  from  between  or 
aroimd  them. 

Many  precautions  for  cleaning  the  teeth  are  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  only  recommendation  most  of  them  have  is  their 
pleasing  taste  and  odor.  Many  of  them  contain  ingredients 
that  injure  the  enamel,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  are  more 
effective  than  clear  water.  At  all  events  children  and 
young  people  should  be  cautioned  against  their  indiscrimi- 
nate use. 

The  tongue  is  so  attached  that  it  can  move  freely  and 
with  great  ease  and  flexibility.  It  is  the  chief  organ  of 
speech  and  the  chief  organ  of  the  sense  of  taste.  The  sense 
of  taste  will  be  injured  if  food  or  drink  excessively  hot  or 
excessively  cold  is  used  too  freely.  The  sense  of  taste  is 
in  all  parts  of  the  mouth  to  some  extent,  but  chiefly  located 
in  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  in  the  palate.  The  roof  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  mouth;  the  palate  is  the  soft  conical 
body  projecting  downward  at  the  back  of  the  mouth. 

The  one  who  wishes  fully  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  what  he 
eats  or  drinks,  eats  slowly,  daintily,  in  small  mouthfuls  and 
not  overmuch  at  a  time.  The  glutton  soon  destroys  all  the 
delicacy  of  his  sense  of  taste,  and  therefore  he  loses  the 
highest  enjoyment  that  food  can  give.  His  sense  of  taste 
:then  ceases  to  warn  him  of  danger  in  imwholesome  food. 
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9.  The  Ears,  (a)  Parts  op  the  Ear.  Outer  rim;  lobe; 
drum. 

(b)  Location  op  Parts.  The  rim  is  the  edge  of  the 
outer  ear.  It  assists  in  hearing,  protects  the  opening  from 
dust  and  other  dangers  and  adds  to  the  good  looks  of  the  face. 

The  lobe  is  the  lower  end  of  the  rim  of  the  ear,  more  or 
less  free  from  the  head.  It  is  sometimes  so  closely  attached 
that  it  ceases  to  have  any  distinct  form.  Pulling  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  gives  intense  pain  and  often  causes  harm  beyond 
repair,  therefore  must  never  be  done,  even  in  sport. 

The  ^rum  forms  the  partition  between  the  outer  and  the 
inner  parts  of  the  ear.  It  transmits  the  sounds  for  the 
nerves  of  hearing.  The  drum  is  thin  and  delicate  and  easily 
broken.  If,  by  accident  or  disease,  the  drum  is  broken,  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  lost,  and  the  person  is  then  hopelessly 
deaf. 

(c)  Care  op  the  Ear.  There  is  a  waxy  substance  that 
nature  has  given  the  ear  for  its  protection.  This  is  com- 
monly called  the  ear-wax,  is  yellow  in  color  and  very  bitter 
to  the  taste.  It  serves  to  keep  the  dnun  from  getting  so 
dry  as  to  crack,  and  keeps  out  insects.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
remove  every  particle  of  this  wax,  although  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  acctunulate  and  harden,  as  that  sometimes 
causes  deafness.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  also  destroyed  if 
the  drum  be  punctured  with  a  pin  or  some  other  sharp- 
pointed  object.  "Boxing"  the  ears  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme. 

Sharp,  sudden  and  very  loud  noises  and  continued  blow- 
ing in  the  ears  are  also  very  harmful  and  every  care  should 
be  taken  in  guarding  against  them.  Things  done  "just  for 
fun"  have  often  resulted  in  lifelong  injury  to  the  ear. 

The  ears  must  be  kept  clean  or  the  sense  of  hearing  will 
be  less  acute.  The  way  to  clean  them  is  by  washing  care- 
fully with  a  soft  cloth,  using  water  not  extremely  hot  nor 
extremely  cold. 

10.  The  FiDger  Nails.  The  finger  nails  grow  from  be- 
neath the  skin  not  far  from  the  ends  of  the  back  part  of  the 
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fingers.     The  nails  are  without  feeling,  are  thin,  homy  and 
transparent  enough  to  show  the  blood  beneath  them. 

The  mission  of  the  nails  is 
to  give  more  firmness  and 
strength  to  the  finger  ends 
and  to  protect  them  from  in- 
juries. The  ends  of  the  fingers 
are  supplied  with  ntmierous  fine 
nerves  which  would  often  be 
injured  and  the  sense  of  touch  section  througiTtip  of  the 
seriously  impaired  were  it  not  finger 
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for  protection  of  the  nails. 

Neglecting  to  care  for  the  nails  properly  is  a  very  com- 
mon habit,  especially  among  school  children  and  people  who 
have  many  cares  and  duties  crowding  upon  them. 

This  neglect  causes  untidiness,  "hang-skins,"  "hang- 
nails," white  blotches  upon  the  nails  and  other  unsightly 
results.  All  these  things  may  be  prevented  by  early  train- 
ing and  a  little  thoughtful  care. 

The  nails  grow  rapidly  and  need  to  be  carefully  filed  off 
or  trimmed  as  often  as  once  a  week,  following  the  shape  of 
the  finger  tip,  to  keep  them  in  good  form.  They  should 
never  be  "cut  to  the  quick,"  but  allowed  to  grow  out  even 
with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  in  order  to  render  the  service 
designed.  They  should  always  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
but  no  sharp  instrument  should  be  inserted  beneath.  A 
nail  brush  of  meditmi  hardness  should  be  used  when  the 
hands  are  washed,  and  afterwards  a  proper  nail  cleaner  may 
be  used,  if  necessary. 

When  drying  the  hands,  always  rub  around  the  nails, 
carefully  pushing  back  the  skin  at  the  roots  to  prevent  its 
encroaching  upon  and  covering  the  "half -moon"  that 
should  show  there. 

These  instructions,  carefully  followed,  will  prevent  "hang- 
skins,"  "hang-nails"  and  soreness  and  give  a  wholesome 
and  shapely  appearance  to  the  finger  ends.  When  the 
nails  seem  too  brittle  and  inclined  to  break  or  tear,  a  little 
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vaseline  rubbed  into  them  at  night  will  materially  reduce 
the  trouble. 

Nervous  children  often  fall  into  the  habit  of  biting  the 
nails,  causing  much  soreness  and  destroying  the  shapeliness 
of  the  finger  ends.  This  habit  also  deadens,  and  in  some 
cases  destroys,  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  finger  tips. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  convince  any  one,  yoimg  or  old,  that 
biting  the  nails  is  for  all  these  reasons  a  very  undesirable 
habit.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  habit  difficult  to  cure.  One  of 
the  best  remedies  is  to  stimulate  the  child's  pride  and 
encotirage  his  effort  by  praising  the  improved  appearance 
of  the  finger  nails  under  the  new  regime.  Never  cease  the 
encouragement  till  the  bad  habit  has  been  crowded  out 
and  replaced  by  the  proper  care  of  the  hands  and  nails. 

In  these  lines,  as  in  others  relating  to  the  care  of  the 
body,  the  teacher's  example  and  sympathetic  advice  may 
fesult  in  lifelong  good  to  her  pupils,  improving  their  personal 
appearance  and  removing  many  discomforts  that  grow  out 
of  ignorance  and  neglect. 

When  pupils  have  chapped  hands,  offer  suggestions  as 
to  care,  and  some  simple  remedies,  using  a  fitting  time  for 
the  advice.  Careless  washing,  strong  soaps,  imperfect  dry- 
ing and  going  out  into  the  cold  before  the  hands  are  entirely 
dry  are  the  most  common  causes  of  chapped  hands.  Point 
out  the  causes  first,  then  suggest  the  practice  of  washing 
the  hands  carefully,  just  before  retiring  each  night.  Dry 
the  hands  perfectly  and  thoroughly  rub  in  a  little  mutton 
tallow,  cold  cream,  or  a  lotion  made  of  four  parts  of  rose 
water  to  one  of  glycerine. 

Caution.  When  giving  lessons  upon  the  hands,  be  sure 
that  cleanliness  is  emphasized  and  encouraged  by  all  proper 
means,  example  and  precept  imited,  but  that  no  sarcasm 
is  employed  nor  any  person  put  to  open  shame. 

11.  The  Skin.  The  skin  is  a  tight,  soft-fitting  cover  to 
the  body.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  outer  layer  is  thin, 
without  blood  vessels,  and  in  itself  has  little  or  no  feeling. 
The  inner  layer  of  skin  is  full  of  small  blood  vessels,  is  very 
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delicate  and  very  sensitive.  The  slightest  scratch  upon  it 
causes  pain. 

When  both  skins  are  cut  through,  nature  heals  the  hurt, 
but  there  is  apt  to  be  a  scar.  Illustrate  this  by  showing  a 
scar  from  a  cut  or  bum,  and  by  showing  a  garment  that 
has  been  torn  and  mended. 

The  skin  is  a  delicate,  beautiful  covering  to  the  body;  it 
gives  off  waste  particles  of  matter  through  its  thousands 
of  pores,  largely  supplies  the  body  with  air  needed  for  life,, 
protects  the  flesh  and  blood  under  it  against  cold,  and  when 
entirely  whole,  clean  and  healthy,  protects  against  infection, 
even  when  handling  poisonous  substances. 

A  good  magnifying  glass  can  be  used  to  enable  the  class 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  pores  and  to  get  some  idea 
of  their  great  number.  Emphasize  the  need  of  keeping  the 
skin  perfectly  clean  in  order  that  it  may  perform  the  duties 
intended.  The  pores  must  be  kept  open  (clean)  by  bathing 
and  brisk  rubbing,  or  the  air  cannot  enter,  nor  the  waste, 
poisonous  particles  be  carried  off  by  the  perspiration. 

Explain,  further,  that  without  perfect  cleanliness  the 
body  will  give  off  a  very  disagreeable,  offensive  odor,  that 
it  will  become  imhealthy  and  liable  to  pimples,  blotches,  etc. 

The  skin  needs  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  frequent  exercise 
out  of  doors  to  keep  it  fresh  and  healthy.  When  a  person 
stays  too  much  indoors  in  over-heated  rooms,  the  skin 
becomes  dry  and  sallow. 

The  appearance  of  the  skin  covering  the  face  is  called 
one's  complexiop.  To  have  a  clear,  fresh,  beautiful  com- 
plexion there  must  be  entire  cleanliness,  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  proper  clothing  (warm  enough,  but  light  in  weight  and 
loosely  fitted),  plenty  of  regular  sleep  and  exercise,  with 
simple,  wholesome  food  and  drink. 

The  following  groups  of  lessons  are  suitable  for  third 
grade  work,  and  should  be  extended  by  the  addition  of 
lessons  on  food  and  proper  habits  of  eating  and  drinking. 

12.  Parts  of  the  Neck  and  Trunk,  (a)  Parts  op  the 
Neck.    Throat;  windpipe;  back. 
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(b)  Parts  of  the  Trunk.  Shoulders;  breast;  stomach; 
back;  abdomen;  hips. 

Pupils  locate,  name  and  leam  the  uses  of  the  above  parts. 
This  work  will  be  general  in  character,  since  the  details  of 
this  part  of  physiology  must  be  left  until  higher  grades  are 
reached  and  pupils  are  better  able  to  comprehend  the  diffi- 
cult processes  of  digestion,  blood  circulation,  blood  purifica- 
tion and  the  like. 

Dwell  upon  the  work  of  the  visible  parts  and  do  not  try 
to  make  these  lessons  exhaustive. 

13.  The  Limbs,  (a)  Parts  op  Upper  Limbs,  or  Arms. 
Main  arm;  forearm;  wrist;  hand. 

(b)  Parts  of  the  Hand.  Fingers,  five,  including  thumb; 
finger  nails;  palm;  back. 

(c)  Names  of  the  Fingers.  Thumb;  index  finger;  middle 
finger;  ring  finger;  little  finger. 

(d)  Parts  of  the  Foot.     Instep;  toes;  sole;  ball;  heel. 
After   teaching  the  location  and  name  of  each  of  the 

above  parts,  the  most  obvious  uses  may  be  taught;  as, 
"The  arms,  wrists,  hands  and  fingers  enable  us  to  reach, 
take  up,  hold  and  carry  things,  both  large  and  small,  if 
not  too  heavy  for  us  to  lift."  "The  legs,  feet  and  toes  enable 
us  to  walk,  run,  etc." 

After  these  general  uses  are  taught,  it  will  be  better  to 
leave  this  group  of  lessons  tmtil  after  one  or  two  lessons 
upon  the  joints. 

14.  The  Joints,  (a)  Joints  of  Upper  Limbs,  or  Arms. 
Shoulders;  elbows;  wrists;  knuckles;  finger- joints. 

(b)  Joints  of  Lower  Limbs,  or  Legs.  Hips;  knees; 
ankles;  toe-joints. 

Teach  location,  name,  number  and  use  of  each  of  the 
joints  and  care  needed. 

(c)  Plan.  The  joints  may  best  be  explained  to  little 
children  as  hinges.  Sometimes  they  connect  smaller  parts 
to  larger  parts,  sometimes  two  parts  of  about  the  same 
size.  Be  sure  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  there  could  be  no 
bending  without  the  joints,  and  that  their  specific  work  is 
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to  join  parts  of  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  body 
to  bend  in  different  directions  and  to  take  different  posi- 
tions. The  structure  and  working  of  the  joint  will  be  made 
much  clearer  if  the  bones  of  a  chicken  leg  can  be  used  as  an 
illustration.  If  the  bones  are  not  at  hand,  draw  upon  the 
board,  or  on  manila  paper,  an  illustration  from  some  physi- 
ology. Make  the  drawing  large  enough  for  use  with  the 
entire  class. 

Emphasize  the  value  and  usefulness  of  joints  by  having 
the  children  try  to  do  various  things  without  bending  the 
knees  and  elbows. 

When  the  children  have  learned  all  that  is  at  this  time 
necessary  concerning  the  joints  and  can  readily  locate  and 
name  each  without  assistance,  the  parts  of  the  limbs  may 
be  reviewed,  general  uses  recalled,  and  several  lessons  given 
to  teach  the  more  intricate  uses  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
the  special  adaptation  of  the  parts  of  each  to  their  specific 
duties. 

16.  Hand  and  Foot.  There  should  also  be  one  lesson 
upon  the  marked  difference  between  the  hand  and  foot, 
as  to  location,  size,  shape,  use,  and  adaptation  to  use.  The 
facts  to  be  included  in  this  lesson  are  as  follows:  The  hand 
is  a  part  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  arm  and  in  a  line  with  it.  It  seems  to  be  an  extension 
of  the  arm,  so  to  speak.  The  hand  is  thin  and  its  palm  may 
be  bent  to  form  a  cup-like  hollow,  so  as  to  hold  things  better. 
The  palm  ends  in  a  row  of  four  long,  flexible  fingers.  The 
thumb  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  brought  opposite  any 
one  of  the  four  fingers,  making  it  an  easy  matter  to  touch, 
pick  up,  grasp  and  hold  any  object  not  too  large  or  too  heavy. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but 
is  very  highly  developed  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  making 
it  possible  for  us  to  pick  up,  adjust  and  work  with  the  most 
delicate  materials,  and  to  use  tools  of  fine  quality  and 
small  size. 

Compared  with  the  hand,  the  foot  is  thick  and  stiff. 
The  instep  is  arched,   to  give  strength  and  flexibility  in 
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walking.  The  ball  of  the  foot  is  broad  and  flat,  to  give 
firmer  support  to  the  body  in  standing  or  walking.  The 
five  toes  are  arranged  in  one  row  and  are  shorter  than  the 
fingers  and  give  far  less  aid  to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  joints 
in  the  toes  give  an  ease  and  elasticity  to  walking,  running, 
jumping  and  other  necessary  movements. 

Caution,  Keep  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  these  lessons 
will  be  lost  if  the  teaching  does  not  fill  the  child  with  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  house  he  has  been  given 
for  his  mind  and  soul  to  dwell  in,  and  impress  him  with  his 
responsibility  for  its  proper  care. 

16.  The  Bones.  A  house  built  without  a  good,  strong 
framework  of  sills,  studding  and  rafters  would  soon  fall. 
The  bones  form  the  framework  of  the  body,  as  the  timbers 
that  are  put  up  in  building  a  house  form  its  frame. 

The  long  framework  of  our  body  is  covered  with  muscles 
that  move  it  about.  This  framework  is  made  up  of  many 
bones,  closely  joined  and  fitted  together.  These  bones 
make  the  body  firm  and  strong  and  give  it  its  shape. 

(a)  Plan.  Ask  the  class  to  find  the  bones  of  the  arm, 
the  forearm,  hand  and  fingers.  Call  attention  to  the  bones 
of  the  lower  extremities  and  notice  why  they  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  arms.  Proceed  to  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  trunk.  There  will  probably  be  enough  physiologies  in 
the  school  so  that  the  pupils  can  have  the  use  of  a  diagram 
of  the  skeleton.  The  structure  of  the  bones  can  be  seen  by 
examining  a  beef  bone.  It  is  well  to  let  the  pupils  examine 
it  both  before  and  after  cooking,  so  that  they  can  see  what 
has  been  extracted  by  heat. 

The  names  of  the  bones  should  be  learned  at  this  time. 

(b)  Bones  of  the  Head.  Face,  fourteen,  besides  teeth; 
skull,  eight;  ear,  three. 

(c)  Bones  of  the  Trunk.  Spine  and  twenty-four  ribs; 
breast-bone;  collar-bone;  pelvis,  four. 

(d)  Bones  of  Arm  and  Hand.  Upper  arm,  one;  fore- 
arm, two;  wrist,  eight;  hand,  five;  fingers,  fourteen;  twenty- 
eight  in  all. 
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(e)  Bones  op  Leg  and  Foot.  Hip,  one;  thigh,  one; 
below  knee,  two;  knee-cap,  one;  ankle,  seven;  foot,  five, 
toes,  fourteen;  thirty-one  in  all. 

The  above  are  all  the  bones  of  the  body  that  are  prac- 
ticable to  teach  at  this  time,  and  all  that  can  be  accurately 
located  without  a  skeleton. 

Lessons  on  muscles  may  profitably  follow  those  on  bones. 

17.  The  Blood.  In  the  first  lessons  on  the  blood  it  can 
be  compared  to  the  juices  of  plants  and  the  sap  in  trees. 
Teach  its  use  in  noimshing  the  body  and  canying  off  waste 
tissue.  Show  that  ptire  blood  is  essential  to  health  and 
that  this  condition  depends  upon  cleanliness,  fresh  air, 
exercise,  proper  food  and  drink,  a  necessary  amoimt  of  sleep 
and  proper  clothing.  The  older  pupils  should  study  the 
veins,  arteries,  heart  and  circulation.  Name  and  locate 
arteries,  veins  and  capillaries,  teaching  the  general  difference 
in  their  ftmctions,  but  avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms. 

It  will  be  well  to  teach  how  to  recognize  when  a  vein  or 
an  artery  is  severed  and  what  to  do  in  such  cases,  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  nearest  physician. 

Lessons  on  the  blood  should  be  followed  by  those  on 
respiration. 

18.  Waste  and  Repair.  A  series  of  very  interesting  and 
very  valuable  lessons  may  be  given  upon  what  agencies 
tend  to  create  fatigue,  wear  and  waste  in  the  body  and  what 
agencies  restore  and  rebuild  it. 

The  body  is  like  a  great,  busy  workshop,  where  many 
kinds  of  labor  are  going  on  all  the  time,  day  and  night,  as 
long  as  life  lasts.  The  machinery  of  this  wonderful  work- 
shop is  of  many  kinds  and  each  part  performs  a  curious  and 
complex  duty.  All  are  necessary  to  the  complete  working, 
and  perfect  health  is  maintained  only  when  each  part  per- 
forms its  functions, 

(a)  Agencies  that  Wear  and  Waste.  Breathing; 
growing;  working;  nmning;  walking;  overeating;  very  high 
heels;  tm wholesome  food;  tobacco;  alcoholic  drinks;  lack  of 
sleep;  lack  of  exercise;  lack  of  ventilation;  tight  clothing; 
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disease;  evil  thoughts,   envy,   hate,   jealousy,   spite,   greed; 
worry;  uncleanliness. 

(b)  Agencies  that  Repair  and  Rebuild.  Fresh  air; 
sleep;  wholesome  food;  pure  water;  pure  milk;  regularity  of 
living;  outdoor  exercise;  serenity;  contentment;  congenial 
work;  kind  thoughts ;  cleanliness ;  noble  ambitions;  high  ideals. 

19.  Ooxrelated  Literature.  Through  the  teaching  of 
appropriate  songs,  maxims,  poems  and  proverbs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lessons  upon  the  htmian  body,  the  vital  truths 
of  the  latter  will  be  more  deeply  impressed  and  much  longer 
remembered  than  otherwise. 

To  illustrate.  With  the  lessons  upon  the  mouth,  teach, 
"Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil  and  thy  lips  from  speaking 
guile."  Read  the  fairy  story,  Diamonds  and  Toads,  telling 
of  the  little  girl  who  opened  her  lips  only  to  let  venomous 
things  come  out.  Teach,  "Speech  is  silver,  but  silence  is 
golden,"  and — 

"If  you  your  lips 
Would  keep  from  slips, 
Five  things  observe  with  care: 
Of  whom  you  speak, 
To  whom  you  speak, 
And  haw  and  when  and  where" 

With  the  lessons  upon  the  hands,  teach  the  poem.  Beautiful 
Hands;  the  action  song,  Raise  Your  Hands  if  They  are 
Clean;  the  game,  Washing  Hands;  the  proverb,  "Cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness";  the  command,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  and  Psalms  xxiv,  3  and  4. 
The  above  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  "correlated  literature,''  but  words  can  scarcely 
express  the  value  of  such  teaching  given  in  the  impression- 
able years  of  early  childhood.  A  teacher  possessing  the 
mother  heart  will  realize  the  need  of  such  teaching  and  be 
diligent  to  find  ways  of  accomplishing  it. 

20.  Temperance  Physiology.  That  there  is  need  of 
giving  lessons  in  temperance  to  all  children  requires  no 
argument.     It  is  self-evident.     Unhappily,  abundant  proof 
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of  the  evil  results  of  intemperance  is  on  every  side,  not  even 
the  country  districts  being  exempt. 

The  need  of  temperance  lessons  is  so  apparent  that  all 
states  but  one  have  enacted  positive  laws  requiring  such 
teaching  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  those  laws  usually  specify  "alcohol  and  tobacco,"  but 
omit  opium,  cocaine,  absinthe,  profanity,  obscenity,  impurity, 
gluttony,  luxurious  and  idle  habits  and  many  other  things 
that  militate  so  strongly  against  temperate  living  in  its 
highest  and  best  sense. 

It  is  sad,  but  true,  that  temperance  teaching  measured 
by  results  has  been  almost  a  total  failure  in  most  schools. 
Even  in  schools  where  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
have  been  demonstrated  by  every  scientific  experiment  that 
could  be  used  in  the  schoolroom,  the  result  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  The  teachers  have  done  their  duty  as  they 
tmderstood  it  and  carried  out  the  state  law  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  These  failures  are  due  largely  to  a  failure  in 
appreciating  when,  where  and  how  temperance  teaching 
should  begin  and  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  real  fotmda- 
tions  of  this  work. 

No  teaching  of  temperance  physiology  that  is  based  only 
on  "scientific  temperance"  has  ever  produced  entirely 
satisfactory  results. 

The  teaching  of  temperance  requires  the  greatest  tact  in 
order  to  secure  the  most  desirable  results.  Children  imitate 
those  they  love  and  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  Your 
own  personal  attitude  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
(including  beers),  and  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  is  per- 
haps the  most  potent  factor  in  temperance  instruction.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  better  to  emphasize  what  to  do  than  what  not 
to  do.  Children  are  more  benefited  by  positive  than  by 
negative  instruction.  Lay  more  and  more  stress  upon  the 
joy  of  possessing  a  body  strong  in  limb,  rich  in  clean  blood, 
steady  in  nerve  and  clear  in  brain,  needing  no  stimulant 
other  than  pure  air,  wholesome  food,  regular  exercise  and 
invigorating  simshine. 
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Briefly  stated,  this  teaching,  to  be  truly  successful,  must 
rest  upon  a  foundation  composed  of  high  ideals,  self-control, 
self-respect  and  a  genuine  love  of  what  is  right,  clean  and 
pure  in  life,  both  private  and  public.  Cement  these  elements 
solidly  together  in  the  character  of  a  child  and  we  shall  have 
a  fotmdation  that  will  be  able  to  resist  the  assaults  of  all 
temptations. 

The  work  should  begin  in  the  home  when  the  child  is  an 
infant,  with  mother,  father,  brothers  and  sisters  to  teach  by 
precept,  and  more  by  example,  habits  of  absolute  obedience, 
regularity  in  eating,  drinking,  sleeping — ^thus  laying  the 
foimdations  of  self-control  and  the  recognition  of  proper 
authority.  In  the  home,  too,  the  child  should  learn  lessons 
of  abstinence  in  speech,  in  eating  and  in  drinking,  and  shotild 
never  form  the  habits  of  vulgarity,  gormandizing  and  glut- 
tony, or  intemperance  in  any  respect. 

From  the  day  the  child  enters  the  primary  school  until 
he  leaves  school  forever,  the  teachers  should  see  to  it  that 
the  will  power  is  strengthened,  not  broken ;  that  self  respect 
is  fostered  by  every  means  possible;  that  right  conduct  is 
kept  ever  uppermost;  that  worthy  motives  and  ambitions 
are  implanted  through  examples  chosen  from  life,  from 
biography  and  from  history,  by  means  of  fables,  anecdotes, 
maxims,  proverbs  and  poems. 

This  work  forms  the  strong,  sure  substratum  upon  which 
"scientific  temperance  teaching'*  will  rest  securely  and  per- 
manently. It  is  most  successful  when  the  teacher  works 
persistently,  patiently  and  skilfully,  letting  the  pupils  learn 
her  purpose  inferentially.  Loud  and  frequent  declarations 
of  intention  nearly  always  destroy  success  in  advance. 

There  is  little  or  no  place  in  the  primary  grades  for  direct 
"scientific  temperance  teaching,'*  since  that  requires  explana- 
tions, reasons  and  demonstrations  beyond  the  full  compre- 
hension of  the  classes.  When  such  work  is  attempted  too 
soon,  children  are  liable  to  misapprehend  and  carry  home 
such  garbled  versions  of  what  the  teacher  does  and  says 
that  antagonism  is  aroused  and  defeat  follows. 
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It  IS  better  to  leave  these  formal  lessons  in  temperance 
until  pupils  are  older.  In  the  primary  grades  keep  character 
building  and  will  training  always  in  mind  and  make  use  of 
every  opportunity,  in  school  and  out,  to  strengthen  these  as  a 
defense  against  temptations  of  all  kinds. 

When  intoxicated  people  are  seen,  or  when  men  appear 
with  cigarets,  cigars  or  pipes;  when  one  is  seen  crazed  by 
cocaine  or  stupefied  with  opium,  the  children  have  recognized 
the  illustration,  and  a  few  words  then  and  there,  if  fitly  spoken, 
will  have  deep  and  lasting  effect  for  good. 

Impressions  sink  deeply  into  childish  hearts.  A  boy's 
will  may,  indeed,  be  the  wind's  will,  but  **the  thoughts  of 
youth  are  long,  long  thoughts."  Therefore,  use  no  words 
of  sarcasm,  ridicule  or  contempt,  neither  permit  them  to  be 
used,  when  intemperance  of  any  kind  is  seen.  Lower  the 
voice,  speak  words  of  pity  and  words  of  deep,  sincere  regret, 
and  show  how  much  more  such  persons  would  be  respected  if 
these  things  were  not.     Speak  gently,  and  do  not  say  too  much. 

21.  A  Temperance  Lesson.  Perhaps  no  more  practical 
temperance  lesson  can  be  given  a  class  of  boys  than  that  found 
in  the  following  story  of  the  Casper,  Wyoming,  cadets: 

In  ipii  Lieutenant  Edgar  Z.  Steever  of  the  United  States 
army  organized  a  cadet  corps  among  the  boys  of  the  high  school 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Among  the  feats  which  these  boys 
were  trained  to  accomplish  was  that  of  wall  scaling.  The  wall 
consisted  of  a  board  partition  eight  feet,  four  inches  high.  The 
cadets  were  divided  into  squads  of  eight,  each  squad  choosing 
its  own  leader.  The  drill  was  competitive  and  each  squad 
tried  to  outdo  the  others  in  scaling  the  wall.  Each  boy  carried 
a  heavy  rifle.  A  fifteen-foot  run  and  the  climb  was  the  work 
required.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  the  boys  gained  such  skill 
as  enabled  the  squad  to  scale  the  wall  in  less  than  fifteen 
seconds. 

The  first  tournament  in  Cheyenne  was  opened  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  and  the  skill  displayed  by  the  cadets  was 
a  surprise  to  the  large  audience  assembled.  Other  high  schools 
adopted  Lieutenant  Steever 's  plan,  and  by  1915  nearly  every 
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high  school  in  Wyoming  as  well  as  a  number  in  Montana  and 
Nebraska  had  corps  of  cadets. 

In  February  of  this  year  a  tournament  was  held  in  Chey- 
enne, in  which  cadets  from  a  ntunber  of  cities  took  part.  Among 
these  was  the  corps  from  Casper.  In  the  wall  scaling  contest 
the  Casper  squad  won  the  gold  medal,  scaling  the  wall  in  five 
trials  in  six  and  one-fifth  seconds,  six  and  three-fifths,  and  six 
and  four-fifths  seconds,  respectively.  That  is,  the  eight  boys, 
each  carrying  a  heavy  gun,  made  the  fifteen-foot  dash  and  were 
all  over  the  wall  within  this  time. 

Casper  was  a  comparatively  small  school,  and  but  little 
attention  had  been  given  this  squad,  whose  members  ranged 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Everyone,  except  their 
friends,  was  astonished  at  the  outcome  of  the  contest.  Lieu- 
tenant Steever  was  now  given  the  opportunity  he  had  been 
waiting  for.  He  told  these  astonished  beholders  that  not  a  boy 
in  the  Casper  squad  had  ever  touched  tobacco.  Furthermore, 
not  one  of  these  boys  had  any  bad  habits.  The  teacher  who 
can  make  her  boys  see  this  tournament  and  its  restdts  will  drive 
home  a  temperance  lesson  they  will  never  forget. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  are  lessons  on  hygiene  needed  in  the  first  grade? 

2.  Why  does  the  teacher  need  a  thorough  preparation 
for  teaching  physiology  in  the  primary  grades.?  What  can 
the  teacher  do  by  herself  to  obtain  this  preparation? 

3.  Would  you  give  the  same  lessons  to  the  primary  grades 
in  a  rural  school  and  to  a  city  primary  school  ?  If  not,  wherein 
should  they  differ,  and  why? 

4.  Show  how  children's  play  is  beneficial  to  their  state  of 
health. 

5.  In  what  respects  should  lessons  given  pupils  in  the 
third  grade  differ  from  those  given  in  first  and  second  grades? 
Outline  a  lesson  on  the  joints  of  the  arm  and  hand,  such  as 
you  would  give  a  third  grade  class. 
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6.  What  is  gained  by  correlating  physiology  with  other 
branches?     Give  a  specific  illustration. 

7.  What  dangers  arise  from  the  use  of  common  things 
to  illustrate  anatomical  and  physiological  facts,  such  as 
referring  to  the  joints  as  hinges,  the  heart  as  a  pump,  -etc.  ? 
How  can  such  dangers  be  avoided  without  omitting  the 
illustrations? 

8.  How  would  you  show  your  pupils  that  such  acts  as 
walking,  running  and  breathing  lead  to  waste  of  tissue  ?  What 
illustrations  can  you  give  of  the  repair  that  the  system  is 
constantly  undergoing? 

9.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  your  state 
relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology?  What  difficulties  do 
you  have  in  meeting  these  requirements? 

10.  Which  is  of  the  greater  importance  and  why,  instruc- 
tion concerning  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon 
the  htmian  system,  or  training  of  the  will?  Give  reasons 
for  your  statement. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISES 

1.  Importance.  Physical  exercises  are  important  in 
school  for  the  following  reasons: 

(i)  They  relieve  the  nervous  strain  caused  by  prolonged 
sitting  and  study. 

(2)  They  afford  opportunity  for  opening  the  windows 
and  flooding  the  room  with  fresh  air. 

(3)  They  train  the  pupils  in  correct  positions  when 
sitting  and  standing. 

(4)  They  enable  the  children  to  gain  a  control  over 
their  muscular  movements  which  they  will  never  acquire 
without  some  such  drill. 

2.  Nature  of  the  Ezerdses.  The  exercises  should  be  adap- 
ted to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  and  the  conditions  imder 
which  they  must  be  given.  Some  exercises  which  are 
desirable  cannot  well  be  given  in  schoolrooms  with  sta- 
tionary seats.  These  should  be  reserved  for  outdoor  drills 
when  the  weather  will  permit. 

The  exercises  given  below  are  suitable  for  any  school- 
room. Those  in  breathing  and  seat  positions  are  adopted  by 
the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago.  The  others  should  alternate 
with  these,  that  is,  have  breathing  and  seat  exercises 
one  day,  and  breathing  and  standing  exercises  the  next  day. 

Camions,     (i)  Begin  all  exercises  slowly. 

(2)  Remember  that  the  breathing  exercises  are  severe 
for  little  children,  and  do  not  continue  them  for  more  than 
two  or  three  minutes  at  first. 

(3)  Beware  of  over-exertion  at  all  times,  and  bring  the 
exercise  to  a  close  before  the  pupils  become  fatigued. 

(4)  Be  sure  to  have  the  room  thoroughly  ventilated 
while  the  exercises  are  in  progress. 

(s)  Insist  upon  correct  positions  and  movements  and 
prompt  obedience  to  all  commands. 
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3.  Breathing  Exercises.  Inhale  and  exhale  several  times. 
Raise  arms  sideward  and  inhale;  lower  arms  and  exhale. 
Rise  on  toes  and  inhale;  lower  heels  and  exhale. 

Bend  head  backward  and  inhale;  raise  head  and  exhale. 

Raise  arms  sideward,  rise  on  toes,  and  inhale;  lower 
arms  and  heels  and  exhale. 

Raise  arms  sideward  and  twist,  bending  head  backward, 
and  inhale;  lower  arms,  raise  head,  and  exhale. 

4.  Seat  Exercises.  Hands  behind  neck,  and  sit  erect  — 
place !    Hands  on  lap  —  place ! 

Hands  behind  neck,  and  lean  back  —  place!  Sit  erect, 
and  hands  on  lap  —  place! 

Head  backward  —  lower!    Raise  head,  and  sit  —  erect! 

Head  backward,  and  lean  back  —  lower!  Raise  head, 
and  sit  —  erect! 

Lower  head  backward,  raise  chest  and  inhale  deeply  — 
lower!    Raise  head  and  exhale  —  raise! 

Raise  left  arm  sideward  and  turn  head  left  —  raise! 
Lower  arm,  and  head  to  the  front  —  turn !  Repeat  exer- 
cise, using  right  arm. 

Place  right  hand  behind  neck  and  turn  head  left  — 
place!  Lower  arm,  and  head  to  the  front  —  turn!  Repeat 
exercise,  using  left  hand. 

Lower  head  backward,  raise  chest,  inhale  deeply,  and 
lean  back.    Raise  head,  exhale,  and  sit  —  erect! 

The  above  exercises  to  be  conducted  by  command. 
Practice  each  exercise  several  times. 

6.  Standing  Exercises.  The  following  exercises  can  be 
practiced  by  pupils  standing  in  the  aisles.  Have  the  pupils 
stand  erect,  heels  together,  hands  at  side. 

(i)  Place  hands  on  hips;  return  to  position.  Repeat 
four  times.     (Figure  i.) 

(2)  Place  hands  on  hips;  stride  foreward,  first  with  the 
left  foot  four  times,  then  with  the  right  foot.     (Figure  2.) 

(3)  Extend  the  arms  forward  to  a  horizontal  position; 
first  with  the  right  arm,  then  the  left,  then  both  arms. 
(Figure  3.) 
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(4)  Extend  the  arms  horizontally  at  the  side,  following 
the  same  order  as  in  (3),     (Figure  4.) 

(5)  Place  hands  ,on  hips,  bend  the  knees  and  rest  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  teos.  Repeat  four  times.  (Fig- 
ure 5.) 

(6)  Hands  on  hips,  bend  forward  fotir  times.  Bend 
backward  four  times.     (Figure  6.) 

(7)  Hands  at  sides,  bend  the  body  to  the  right  four 
times,  then  to  the  left  four  times.     (Figure  7.) 

(8)  Hands  on  hips,  twist  the  body  to  the  right  four 
times,  then  to  the  left  fotir  times.  Alternate  right  and  left 
four  times.     (Figure  8.) 

(9)  Hands  at  the  side,  raise  the  arms  to  a  vertical 
position;  right  four  times,  left  four  times,  both  fotir  times. 
(Figure  9.) 

(10)  Hands  at  the  side,  step  to  the  right  four  times, 
to  the  left  four  times,  alternate  four  times.     (Figure  10.) 

(11)  Hands  back  of  the  head  J  repeat  Exercise  10.  (Fig- 
ure II.) 

(12)  Hands  back  of  head,  bend  the  body  forward  four 
times,  backward  four  times,  alternate  fotir  times. 
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BY 

William  S.   Sadler,   M.  D. 

Professor  of  Therapeutics,  The  Post-Gradtiate  Medical 
School  of  Chicago;  Director  The  Chicago  Institute  of  Physio- 
logic Therapeutics;  Member  The  American  Medical 
Association,  etc.  Author  of  Ntmierous  Works  on  Health, 
Hygiene,  and  Psychotherapy. 

AND 

Lena   K.  Sadler,  M.  D. 

Associate  Director  of  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Physio- 
logic Therapeutics;  Fellow  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  Member  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  The 
Medical  Women's  Club  of  Chicago,  National  Congress 
of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers*  Association,  The  Chicago 
Woman's  Club,  etc. 

1.  Aim  of  Education.  After  all,  the  real  purpose  of  edu- 
cation and  mental  discipline  is  not  merely  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  or  the  accumulation  of  facts,  but  rather  the 
development  of  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation  —  the 
ability  to  reason  —  the  development  of  character. 

The  education  which  is  the  highest  and  truest  has  for 
its.  aims  the  broadening  of  our  capacity  for  living,  the 
increasing    and    improvement    of    our    self-understanding, 
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and,  above  all,  adding  to  our  ability  each  day  to  compre- 
hend some  other  person's  view-point  of  life. 

Accepting  this  broad  view  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
modem  education,  the  work  of  the  school,  it  will  be  readily 
seen,  immediately  comes  in  close  touch  with  ethics  and  mor- 
als—  yes,  even  with  many  phases  of  thought  and  conduct 
more  or  less  spiritual.  While  these  subjects,  as  such,  are 
not  embraced  within  the  public  school  ciuriculum,  never- 
theless, they  are  indirectly  touched  upon  in  a  number  of 
ways;  and  it  is,  therefore,  deemed  wise  in  a  work  of  this 
nature  to  give  consideration  to  a  group  of  these  borderline 
topics  under  the  general  head  of  Character  Building. 

2.  The  Demand  for  Moral  Education.  One  of  the  quite  gen- 
erally recognized  weaknesses  of  the  educational  program 
of  the  last  generation  was  its  failure  to  inculcate  into  the 
minds  of  the  youth  a  proper  regard  for  law  and  order  — 
ethics  and  morals.  A  certain  tendency  toward  lawlessness, 
coupled  with  a  perverted  idea  as  to  the  proper  limits  and 
legitimate  range  of  so-called  personal  liberty,  constitute 
society's  challenge  today  to  the  educational  methods  and 
system  of  the  present  generation. 

While  we  recognize  this  almost  unanimous  demand  for 
some  sort  of  moral  instruction  in  the  school,  we  likewise 
recognize  the  teacher's  inability  to  give  this  instruction  in  a 
direct  manner.  Much  of  this  valuable  work  must  be  done 
by  indirect  methods. 

A  world's  conference  on  moral  education,  held  in  London 
a  few  years  ago,  summed  up  its  conclusions  in  this  state- 
ment: ''The  question  of  moral  education  is  the  heart  of 
the  modem  educational  problem." 

Not  many  years  ago  the  National  Education  Association 
appointed  a  committee  to  study  and  report  on  a  plan  of 
teaching  ethics  in  the  schools;  while  this  same  Association 
put  itself  upon  record  as  approving  "the  increasing  appre- 
ciation among  educators  that  the  building  of  character  is 
the  real  aim  of  the  schools  and  the  ultimate  reason  for  the 
expenditure  of  millions  for  their  maintenance." 
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There  is,  in  the  minds  of  many  children  and  youth  of 
today,  a  tendency  to  regard  lightly  constituted  authority, 
a  certain  lack  of  respect  for  age  and  superior  wisdom,  a 
more  or  less  weak  appreciation  of  the  ethical  demands  of 
society,  a  disposition  to  follow  pleasure  and  interest  rather 
than  obligation  and  duty.  This  condition  demands  the 
attention  and  action  of  our  thinking  men  and  women,  and 
places  important  obligations  upon  school  boards,  superin- 
tendents and  teachers. 

The  foremost  school  educational  authorities  of  both 
England  and  Germany  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
''moral  instruction  should  form  an  important  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  every  elementary  school." 

We  all  recognize,  with  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  diflSculty  of 
separating  training  in  ethics  and  morals  from  their  long  and 
logical  association  with  religious  instruction.  Says  Dr.  Hall: 
*'So  closely  botmd  together  are  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing that  a  discussion  of  the  one  without  the  other  would  be 
incomplete."  Nevertheless,  we  shall  tmdertake  in  this 
article  to  outline  a  procedure  and  suggest  methods  whereby 
the  vast  majority  of  the  desirable  principles  of  ethics  and 
moral  training,  as  relate  to  character  building,  may  be 
consistently  and  effectively  taught  in  connection  with 
present-day  school  life, 

3.  Parent-Teachers'  Assodatioiis.  The  development  of  the 
Parent-Teachers'  Association  idea  is  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful and  encouraging  signs  to  be  discerned  on  the  horizon  of 
present-day  educational  tendencies.  The  opportunity  for 
the  school  teacher  frequently  to  meet  with  the  parents  of 
her  pupils  presents  an  exceptional  oppbrtimity  for  the 
development  of  cooperative  team  work  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  teachers  —  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  home 
and  the  school. 

It  is  at  the  meetings  of  the  Parent-Teachers*  Association 
that  the  teachers  will  be  able  to  do  some  of  their  best  work, 
looking  toward  the  moral  development  and  character 
building  of  their  pupils;  that  is,  they  will  be  able  to  give 
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such  instruction  and  offer  such  suggestions  to  the  parents 
along  the  lines  of  ethical  and  moral  training  as  will  be  of 
great  help  to  the  parents  in  the  home  training  of  their 
children  and  which,  at  least  that  bordering  on  religious 
lines,  would  be  qmte  out  of  place  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
instruction  of  the  school.  These  borderland  fields  of  study 
can  be  freely  entered  upon  by  the  teacher  at  these  meetings 
of  the  Parent-Teachers'  Association. 

The  teacher  must  keep  a  wise  oversight  of  the  activities 
of  these  associations  and  clubs  —  lest  they  fall  into  evil 
lines  and  extreme  tendencies.  Careful,  sympathetic  and 
tactful  management  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  however, 
should  prevent  this. 

Teachers  may  also  embrace  the  opportunity  to  assist 
in  the  home  training  of  their  pupils  by  arranging  to  have 
their  influence  felt  at  frequent  social  gatherings  as  well  as 
on  the  occasion  of  picnics  and  other  outings.  In  this  way 
the  teacher  will  be  able  to  give  practical,  helpful  demonstra- 
tions in  the  matter  of  directing  the  play  and  organizing  the 
outdoor  activities  of  the  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  utilize 
gracefully  these  occasions  for  the  impartation  of  character- 
building  instruction  —  ethical  and  moral  training. 

The  influence  of  the  teacher  must  be  extended  into  the 
home  of  the  pupil.  No  educational  system  can  ever  become 
efficient  in  the  matter  of  moral  training  and  character 
building  tmless  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  are  adequately 
backed  up  by  intelligent  and  effective  home  training.  What 
the  teacher  is  seeking  to  accomplish  at  school  by  indirect 
methods,  the  parents  at  home  must  seek  to  accomplish 
by  direct  precept  and  example. 

And  it  is  along  this  line  that  the  country  school  and  the 
country  school  teacher  should  recognize  their  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  able  to  come  more  directly  in 
contact  with  the  parents,  they  can  be  of  more  real  help  to 
them  in  these  vital  matters  which  concern  morals  and 
character.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  usually  space 
around  the  country  or  village  school  which  may  be  utilized 
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for  gardening  and  other  outdoor  activities.  Yes,  even 
poultry  raising  and  similar  activities  would  not  be  looked 
upon  as  strange  in  the  rural  community;  and  in  these  lines 
of  activity  the  rural  teacher  will  find  many  opportunities 
for  emphasizing  high  moral  principles  and  teaching  the 
fundamentals  of  strong  character  development. 

These  extra-moral  activities  on  the  part  of  the  modem 
school  are  invaluable  in  their  influence  on  the  future  use- 
fulness and  success  of  the  pupils.  In  fact,  every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  embraced  to  keep  the  pupils  in  contact  with 
community  life  —  to  train  them  for  real  places  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community,  and  to  this  end  these  recent  develop- 
ments along  the  lines  of  community  clubs  and  the  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association  should  be  hailed  with  joy  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  educators. 

4.  Character  the  Aim  of  EducatioiL  Colonel  Francis  W. 
Parker  said:  ''The  end  and  aim  of  all  education  is  the 
development  of  character."  If  this  is  true  then  our  modem 
educational  methods  are  in  need  of  still  further  revision 
and  improvement,  and  the  time  is  certain  to  come  when, 
every  phase  of  school  life  will  be  studiously  directed  toward 
this  great  goal  of  existence  —  character  development. 
Even  the  architecture  of  the  school  buildings,  the  laying  out 
of  the  grounds,  the  internal  arrangement  of  recitation  halls, 
the  interior  decorations,  as  well  as  the  management  and 
organization  of  the  whole  school  regime,  are  now  being 
planned  and  carried  out  with  an  idea  of  controlling  the 
emotions,  inspiring  the  ideals  and  developing  the  character 
of  the  pupil,  as  well  as  merely  disciplining  his  mind  and 
storing  it  with  information. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  prominent  educators  have 
maintained  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  school  to 
give  moral  instruction  or  definitely  to  seek  for  the  direct 
upbuilding  of  character,  maintaining  that  these  activities 
were  the  function  of  the  home,  the  church,  the  Sunday 
school,  and  other  agencies.  The  weight  of  some  of  these 
arguments  must  be  recognized;  but,  if  we  accept  the  view 
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that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  build  character,  then 
the  modem  teacher  is  destined  to  become  the  directing 
center  of  all  these  influences  and  activities  of  both  home  and 
community  life  —  ever  seeking  to  harmonize  and  co5rdinate 
and  effectively  blend  all  these  influences  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  pupils  so  as  to  assist  them  in 
securing  that  view-point  of  the  relationships  of  life  which 
will  later  on  result  in  developing  and  bringing  out,  for  their 
own  enjoyment  and  for  the  good  of  mankind,  their  better 
self  —  the  best  there  is  in  them. 

Changed  social  and  economic  conditions  also  compel  the 
teacher  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  moral  development 
of  the  pupil.  City  life,  the  industrial  employment  of  the 
mother,  the  increased  moral  stress  and  strain  which  exists 
in  the  larger  centers  of  population,  the  ** speeding-up** 
processes  of  modem  life,  the  taking  of  the  child  out  of  the 
old-fashioned  home,  and  many  other  influences  —  as  will  be 
more  fully  noted  later  on  —  all  serve  to  increase  the 
responsibilities  resting  on  the  school  teacher  of  today  as 
regards  the  moral  training  of  the  pupil;  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  most  valuable  moral  instmction  is 
that  which  is  indirect,  that  which  the  pupil  tmconsciously 
assimilates;  such  instruction  is  acquired  by  experience,  not 
by  platitude. 

The  newer  activities,  especially  of  the  newer  schools, 
are  all  fraught  with  tremendous  possibilities  for  good  in  this 
matter  of  character  training;  the  school  lunch,  the  sewing 
classes,  the  training  in  domestic  science,  not  to  mention 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  industrial  training  methods,  etc.,  are 
all  especially  adapted  to  and  invaluable  aids  in,  these  newer 
aims  and  this  higher  object  of  modem  education. 

And  while  many  of  the  newer  schools,  the  Gary  System, 
the  Francis  Parker  School,  and  other  special  institutions  of 
this  sort  have  their  advantages  as  before  noted,  even  the 
old-fashioned  country  school  has  many  advantages  that  are 
almost  superior  to  any  of  the  newer  educational  organiza- 
tions. 
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And  so  the  school  work  may  be  so  organized  that  every- 
thing connected  with  the  daily  regime  may  be  utilized  in 
this  work  of  character  training;  and  it  can  all  be  done 
artistically,  gracefully,  and  without  the  undesirable  appear- 
ance of  continual  preaching.  The  arithmetic  class,  with  its 
problems,  the  geography  class,  the  language  lesson,  and  all 
the  daily  routine,  can  be  so  conducted  by  the  very  method 
of  statement  and  analysis,  by  the  very  character  of  the 
arithmetic  problems  and  the  grammar  sentences,  as  con- 
stantly to  be  sowing  into  the  subconscious  intellectual  soil 
of  the  pupil  those  principles  of  conduct  and  maxims  of 
truth,  the  growth  of  which  are  sure  to  yield  a  botmtiful 
character-harvest  later  on. 

6.  Mechanism  of  Character  Devdopnient  It  may  be  well  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  recall  our  psychology  sufficiently  to 
recognize  the  mechanism  we  are  dealing  with  in  all  this  high 
and  lofty  aim  of  character  training  —  this  appeal  to  the  com- 
bined consciousness  and  conscientiousness  of  the  pupil.  Let 
us  recall  that  consciousness  is  not  a  separate  mental  power. 
It  represents  the  action  of  the  entire  mind  —  it  is  the  state  of 
mental  awareness  —  the  combined  power  of  attention  and 
recognition.  Consciousness  embraces  the  recognition  of  all 
bodily  sensations  and  mental  operations,  in  which  all  are  bound 
up  together  and  tmified.  The  higher  we  ascend  in  the  level 
of  consciousness  the  less  we  are  controlled  and  influenced  by 
sensation  and  the  more  appreciation  we  have,  both  of  the  real 
and  relative  ineaning  of  things.  Consciousness  then,  repre- 
sents the  activity  of  the  entire  mind  —  the  /  Know  of  the 
individual. 

Attention,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
selected  activity  of  consciousness  —  the  ability  of  the  mind  to 
concentrate  itself  upon  a  definite  object  or  a  single  phase  of 
thought.  Attention  is  the  gateway  to  the  mind,  the  one  thing 
essential  to  education  —  character. 

We  have  two  ways  of  awakening,  arousing  and  holding  the 
pupil's  attention.  The  outer  gateway  or  the  sensory  channel 
by  which  we  arouse  mental  activity  and  rivet  attention  by 
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means  of  physical  sensory  impressions.  Then  we  have  the 
inner  or  mental  avenue  to  the  attention,  in  which  case  the 
mind  is  aroiised  and  the  attention  held  by  the  presence  of  an 
idea  or  a  suggested  association  of  ideas.  This  inner  attention 
is  the  avenue  to  the  real  reflective  powers  of  the  mind  —  the 
eye  of  the  soul. 

With  the  aim  of  applying  our  psychology  to  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  habit,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  regard 
habit  as  being  almost  synon5mious  with  the  sub-conscious  mind 
—  the  marginal  consciousness.  Every  sensation,  percept  or 
concept,  which  passes  through  the  pupil's  mind,  and  which 
ultimately  sinks  down  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  sub- 
conscious reservoir,  are  all  factors,  in  the  last  analysis,  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  child's  character.  The 
conscious  life  of  the  pupil,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  mate- 
rial which  ultimately  enters  into  the  character  structure  which 
he  is  slowly  building  day  by  day. 

From  day  to  day  the  emotions,  feelings,  ambitions  and 
inspirations  of  the  schoolroom,  after  their  first  waves  pass 
through  consciousness,  all  settle  down  as  a  residue  in  the  sub- 
conscious mind  and  are  there  converted  into  those  materials 
which  later  must  be  brought  forth  as  facts  and  factors  in  the 
character  building  process  of  later  years.  These  sub-conscious 
thoughts  of  this  sub-conscious  reservoir,  in  connection  with 
those  impulses  and  instincts  which  arise  out  of  the  still  deeper 
and  more  mysterious  storehouse  of  heredity,  work  together  and 
securely  determine  the  limitations  and  possibilities  of  the 
character  which  we  will  subsequently  be  permitted  to  build 
for  both  time  and  eternity. 

The  teacher  must  thus  definitely  bear  in  mind  the  mechan- 
ism —  the  psychology  —  of  character  building  and  not  forget 
that  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  sub-conscious  mind  is 
that  it  is  highly  credulous,  extremely  emotional  and  extra- 
ordinarily suggestive;  while  up  to  and  just  beyond  adolescence 
the  whole  intellect  of  the  growing  child  is  exceedingly  plastic 
and  easy  of  more  or  less  definite  molding. 

The  teacher  should  warn  the  pupil  against  this  over- 
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indulgence  in  emotion  —  this  careless  and  thoughtless  surren- 
der to  spontaneous  feeling.  Such  an  understanding  of  the 
mechanism  of  character  training  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher  will  prevent  a  sudden  over-riding  of  one's  better 
reasoning  and  cooler  judgment  which  may  lead  to  either  over- 
generous  and  feelf-sacrificing  impulses,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  careless,  brutal  and  even  criminal  acts.  The  very  founda- 
tion of  a  good  character  must  be  laid  in  self-control  —  in 
self-understanding  —  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  which  prevents 
the  manifestation  of  a  spectacular  temper,  emotional  sprawls, 
and  brain-storms. 

6.  Feelings  and  Emotioiui.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  nervous  system  is  the  only  channel  of  communication 
between  either  the  mental  or  spiritual  powers  and  the  outside 
world.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  nervous  hygiene  of 
the  child  should  be  given  due  consideration  and  this  will  be 
more  fully  emphasized  later  on.  As  to  whether  the  pupil's 
mind  is  habitually  fed  upon  truth  or  error  would  naturally 
determine  the  trueness  or  falseness  of  the  resultant  images  and 
emotions  which  would  grow  up  in  the  child's  mind.  Children 
should  be  early  taught  to  form  clear-cut  images  and  to  visual- 
ize the  product  of  their  imagination  in  elaborate  detail.  The 
child  should  be  taught  that  his  images  may  be  correct  or  in- 
correct. His  emotions  may  be  genuine,  proportionate  and  in 
harmony  with  his  perceptions;  or,  through  fear,  sudden  fright 
or  other  misconception,  his  feelings  and  emotions  may  become 
greatly  exaggerated  and  distorted,  and  thus  their  influence 
upon  the  mind  may  become  highly  deceptive. 

The  emotions  are  in  reality  but  the  recognition  of  feelings 
which  are  going  on  in  the  various  internal  organs  of  the  body 
in  the  presence  of  some  unusual  or  extraordinary  situation. 
One's  habitual  emotions  come  to  have  a  great  influence  upon 
character  formation  and  we  must  recognize  that  the  emotions 
all  have  their  origin  and  basis  in  physical  sensations  and  cer- 
tain bodily  states.  According  to  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
we  regard  the  emotions  as  probably  being  largely  produced 
and  influenced  by  the  blood  supply  of  the  intern^  organs, 
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together  with  certain  nervous  conditions  which  may  originate 
therein.  A  third  possible  influence  i^  that  of  certain  so-called 
"internal  secretions."  Thoughts  require  words  for  their 
expression,  but  feelings  and  emotions  require  no  words;  in  fact, 
we  often  try  to  express  our  feelings  in  words,  only  to  find  that 
mere  words  are  wholly  inadequate  to  afford  us  expression. 

Next  to,  if  not  equal  with,  the  importance  of  will-training, 
one  must  recognize  the  value  of  establishing  early  emotional 
control.  Strength  of  character  is  indicated  in  an  exact  inverse 
ratio  to  emotional  manifestations  —  the  stronger  the  mani- 
festation of  the  emotions,  the  weaker  the  character;  the 
stronger  the  character,  the  less  the  emotional  manifestation. 
This  must  not  be  construed  as  teaching  that  the  feeling  or 
experiencing  of  an  emotion  is  an  evidence  of  character 
weakness  —  for  it  is  not.  The  strongest  characters  may 
experience  tremendous  emotion,  but  they  keep  it  in  control, 
they  either  eliminate  it  or  manifest  it  orderly  —  gradually 
and  consistently.  Character  weakness,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  manifested  in  the  failure  to  control  and  regulate  emo- 
tional expression.  To  this  end,  in  all  our  character  train- 
ing, we  must  early  teach  the  child  the  importance  of  calm 
analysis,  clear-cut  classification,  and  otherwise  help  him  to 
understand  and  interpret  his  own  emotional  experience  — 
how  to  regulate  and  control  his  feelings  and  temper. 

7.  Emotional  Runaways.  It  is  a  recognized  law  of  psy- 
chology that  the  emotion  which  finds  no  outlet  in  action, 
which  is  wholly  suppressed  or  submerged,,  is  mentally 
unwholesome  and  nervously  exhausting.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  later  psychologists  have  come  to  believe  that  most 
unsuppressed  desires,  that  is  uncontrolled  emotions,  have 
an  equally  bad  effect,  later,  on  physical  health  and  on 
strength  of  character.  The  modem  science  of  child  culture 
is  coming  rapidly  to  the  place  where  the  teaching  of 
emotional  control  and  the  regulated  expression  of  desire, 
is  regarded  as  the  aim  of  the  ideal  method. 

Whether  the  child  be  two  years  of  age  or  ten  years  of 
age,  when  the  parent  or  teacher  discovers  that  the  nervous 
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S3rstem  is  "losing  its  head,"  that  the  child  is  embarking  on 
a  nenrous  runaway,  or  that  it  is  about  to  indulge  in  an 
emotional  sprawl,  it  is  best  to  interfere  suddenly  and  spec- 
tacularly. Lay  a  firm  hand  on  him  and  bring  things  to  a 
sudden  stop.  Speak  to  him  calmly  and  deliberately,  but 
firmly.  Seat  him  on  a  chair,  put  him  in  the  bed,  or  take 
him  to  a  room  and  isolate  him. 

In  the  case  of  the  older  children,  tell  them  a  story  of 
the  horse  which  becomes  frightened,  loses  self-control,  and 
tears  off  down  the  highway,  wrecking  the  vehicle  and  throw- 
ing out  its  occupants.  Explain  to  them  that  many  of  the 
mistakes  of  life  are  made  during  the  times  of  these  emo- 
tional runaways  —  these  passing  spells  of  lost  self-control. 
Tell  the  little  folks  that  you  have  perfect  confidence  in 
them  if  they  will  only  take  time  to  stop  and  think  before 
they  talk  or  act.  Explain  to  them  that  since  you  saw  that 
they  were  rapidly  approaching  a  foolish  climax  you  thought 
it  was  your  duty  to  call  a  halt  —  to  stop  them  long  enough 
to  enable  them  to  collect  their  wits  and  indulge  in  some 
sober  thinking. 

Personally,  we  have  found  it  to  be  a  good  plan  not  to 
be  too  arbitrary  with  the  little  folks,  like  putting  them  on  a 
chair  and  saying,  *'You  must  sit  there  one  hour  by  the 
clock."  They  usually  begin  to  indulge  in  resentful  thoughts 
and  a  situation  is  often  produced  akin  to  that  of  the  stem 
father  who  felt  compelled  to  go  back  and  thrash  his  boy 
three  different  times  during  his  hour  on  the  chair,  because 
of  what  he  was  satisfied  was  going  through  the  boy's  mind. 
No,  that  is  not  usually  the  best  way.  Put  them  on  the 
chair  with  an  indeterminate  sentence.  We  prefer  to  carry  it 
out  something  like  this: 

"Now,  son,  you  are  running  away  with  yoiu^elf.  Stop 
for  a  moment  and  think.  This  will  never  do.  Now  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  sit  down  in  that  chair  and  think  this 
over  quietly.  I  will  be  in  the  next  room.  Whenever  you 
think  you  have  got  control  of  yourself  and  have  thought 
this  thing  out  so  you  can  talk  with  me,  you  may  get  up 
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from  the  chair  and  come  into  the  room  to  me."  Sometimes 
after  five  minutes,  sometimes  fifteen  minutes,  the  Uttle  fel- 
low will  walk  in  and  talk  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
He  will  give  his  view-point  and  the  matter  will  be  able  to 
be  adjusted  in  a  spirit  of  conference  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  both  parent  (or  teacher)  and  the  child,  without 
doing  the  least  violence  to  the  responsibility  of  the  one  or 
the  individuality  of  the  other. 

8.  Tmagination  and  Phantasy.  Truthfulness,  absolute  truth- 
fulness, is  one  of  those  traits  of  character  which  we  should 
early  seek  to  establish  as  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
child's  unfolding  character.  But  both  parents  and  teachers 
should  see  to  it  that  they  do  not,  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  literal  truth,  confuse  the  young  child  in  his  realms  of 
imagination,  fancy,  and  memory.  The  influence  is  exceed- 
ingly deleterious  on  the  character  of  the  pupil  to  have  been 
accused  of  prevarication  or  tmtruthfulness,  when,  in  reality, 
he  has  probably  been  slightly  mixed  in  his  association  of 
ideas  —  in  the  recalling  of  his  memory  images.  That  is, 
he  had  read  about  bears  and  remembered  bears;  he  had 
imagined  seeing  bears  and  had  created  real  bear  images  in 
the  realm  of  the  imagination  and  then,  in  an  emotional 
fright  —  in  a  time  of  imguarded  thoughtlessness  —  he 
confused  these  different  images  of  the  real  and  the  imagi- 
nary. Thus  the  little  folks  may  often  relate  to  their  par- 
ents or  teachers  experiences  which  are  more  or  less  imagi- 
nary and  which  they  recite  as  being  true  and  actual.  The 
teacher  will  do  well  to  seek  to  clarify  this  situation  in  the 
child's  mind,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  children  who  are 
excitable,  nervous  and  highly  imaginative. 

Let  us  seek  to  lead  the  children  to  that  degree  of  ander-  . 
standing  as  to  the  working  out  of  their  own  psychology, 
which  will  prevent  these  dreamy  and  imaginative  natures 
from  drifting  into  the  habit  of  careless  prevarication  and 
later  on  becoming  deliberate  and  cunning  falsifiers.  No 
good  comes  from  scolding  or  punishing  children  for  these 
mental  inaccuracies  as  though  they  were  guilty  of  wilful 
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falsification.  Time  and  training  will  teach  their  young 
minds  the  distinction  between  these  different  phases  of 
mental  activity. 

As  we  ascend  in  the  realms  of  thought,  we  reach  more 
and  greater  possibilities  of  mental  confusion  and  mind 
deception.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  very  young  child 
to  discriminate  between  imagination,  memory  and  images. 
The  imagination  is  in  reality  the  creative  power  of  the  mind. 
It  is  ever  at  work,  forming  new  experiences  out  of  our  old 
ones.  The  powers  of  imagination  take  our  ideas  and 
fashion  them  into  our  ideals.  This  is  the  higher  or  creative 
imagination.  Another  function  of  this  mental  power, 
reproductive  imagination,  is  very  closely  allied  to  memory, 
in  fact,  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  part  of  memory. 

Closely  associated  with  the  imagination  but  entirely 
distinct  from  it,  is  the  power  of  phantasy.  Phantasy  must 
not  be  confused  with  fancy.  This  peculiar  power  of  phan- 
tasy represents  what  might  be  called  the  safety-valve  of  the 
mind.  It  is  closely  associated  with  memory,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  its  playhouse.  Our  powers  of  phantasy  find 
expression  in  daydreams  and  day  reveries.  Phantasy 
represents  the  self  adrift.  It  is  the  state  of  mind  one  finds 
himself  in  while  resting  in  a  hanunock  on*  a  beautiful 
stmimer's  afternoon,  oblivious  to  all  surroundings,  wide 
awake,  yet  letting  the  thoughts  drift  down  the  stream  of 
mind  without  guidance,  help  or  interference. 

9.  Association  of  Ideas.  The  great  secret  of  success  in 
dealing  with  a  child,  with  an  idea  of  supplying  him  with 
material  out  of  which  to  build  a  strong  character  in  later 
life,  consists  in  those  wise  and  artistic  suggestions,  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  or  teacher,  which  shall  become  properly 
associated  in  his  mind  and  thus  sink  into  the  deeper  levels 
of  the  subconscious  mind  so  formulated  that  when  they  are 
subsequently  brought  forth  they  lead  to  thoughts,  impulses 
and  actions  of  the  desired  order. 

The  psychology  of  the  association  of  ideas  represents 
the  artistic  as  well  as  the  scientific  center  from  which  we 
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operate  all  our  indirect  influences  and  suggestions  looking 
toward  character  development.  And  all  this  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  extraordinary  plasticity  of  the  yotmg  and 
growing  mind  —  the  suggestibility  of  the  child's  nattwe. 
And  we  have  on  our  side  in  this  great  character  struggle 
the  well-known  fact  that,  after  all,  the  child  would  really 
rather  do  right  than  wrong.  Our  whole  effort  therefore  is 
directed  toward  correcting  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
and  elevating  his  ideals  of  life. 

The  association  of  ideas  may  be  regarded  as  the  clear- 
ing-house of  the  mind,  and  the  great  majority  of  all  our 
concepts  and  mental  images  pass  this  way  enroute  to  the 
higher  activities.  Intuition  is  simply  the  spontaneous  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  We  commonly  speak  of  the  animal 
as  having  instinct,  referring  to  its  hereditary  knowledge. 
In  man,  we  call  this  hereditary  or  acquired  knowledge 
which  so  strongly  influences  our  concepts  through  the 
channels  of  idea-association  and  imagination,  intuition. 

What  imlimited  possibilities  must  exist  for  weal  or  for 
woe  in  the  confines  of  this  little-known  realm  of  idea-asso- 
ciation! The  tremendous  possibilities  of  getting  wires 
crossed,  messages  tangled,  impulses  twisted;  in  fact,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  the  way  to  imagine  thought-wrecks  and  other 
mental  catastrophes  and  confusions,  as  a  result  of  throwing 
wrong  switches  or  misreading  the  signals  in  this  important 
realm  of  the  mind,  or  from  failure  on  the  part  of  some 
mental  power  to  do  its  work  in  just  the  right  way  and  at 
just  the  right  time. 

10.  Judgment  and  Reason.  If  character  building  is  the 
supreme  purpose  of  education,  the  secondary  aim  of  the 
school  must  be  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  pupil  and  the  development  of  his  judgment.  The  bet- 
ter the  pupil  can  be  taught  to  reason,  the  more  carefully 
he  is  trained  to  analyze,  the  more  critically  he  is  taught  to 
weigh  and  pass  judgment  upon  evidence  and  ideas,  the 
better  the  foundation  you  have  laid  upon  which  he  may 
build  the  subsequent  character  structiire. 
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Judgment  is  the  conscious  verdict  of  the  mind  which  is 
rendered,  following  the  operation  of  conception  and  the 
other  mental  powers.  The  judgment  may  deal  with  any 
object  of  consciousness.  It  may  concern  itself  with  things 
or  with  ideas.  The  judgment  is  the  formulator  of  facts, 
the  constructor  of  conclusions,  and  is  the  one  mental  power 
to  benefit  especially  by  educational  training.  Systematic 
schooling  does  more  to  train  and  develop  the  judgment 
than  any  other  mental  power.  The  value  of  education 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  acquisition  of  facts  as  in  the 
proper  training  of  the  powers  of  judgment  and  reason. 

But  suppose  that  the  judgment  is  poorly  trained!  What 
if  its  conclusions  are  unreliable  and  its  decrees  untrust- 
worthy? The  higher  we  ascend  in  the  level  of  conscious- 
ness, the  more  disastrous  become  the  results  of  mistakes 
and  errors  in  the  working  of  the  mental  machinery.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  sensations,  perceptions,  conceptions, 
and  ideas  are  real  or  false,  healthy  or  diseased,  what  must 
be  the  effect  on  the  health  of  the  mind  and  body  if  judg- 
ment bltmders,  if  it  is  deceived  and  deluded? 

When  judgment  has  rendered  its  decision,  reason  begins 
the  work  of  analyzing  and  scrutinizing  these  judgment 
decrees;  in  fact,  reason  may  be  defined  as  the  manipulation 
of  judgments.  It  is  a  process  of  comparison  and  discrimi- 
nation. Its  business  is  the  hatching  of  new  judgments  out 
of  old  judgments  —  a  method  of  getting  new  truth  from 
the  truth  already  known. 

11.  Moral  Responsibility.  In  the  work  of  education,  home 
training,  and  character  building,  both  parents  and  teachers 
must  draw  clear-cut  conclusions  (so  far  as  possible)  as  to 
where  heredity  begins  and  ends  as  this  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  child  for  his  thoughts 
and  acts  —  for  his  habits  and  character.  One  of  the 
essentials  of  character  building  is  the  early  emplojrment  of 
such  teaching  as  will  enable  the  growing  child  to  acquire 
definite  and  clear-cut  ideas  and  standards  regarding  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.     This  sort  of  moral 
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judgment  and  spiritual  insight  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  all  education  and  moral  training. 

Man  is  the  reasoning  animal,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
but  few  people  fully  use  this  wonderful  power  of  the  human 
mind.  The  majority  of  us  do  but  little  reasoning;  and  that 
is  why  the  progress  of  civilization  is  so  slow,  why  the  causes 
of  liberty  and  freedom  are  so  backward.  Again,  when  the 
process  is  started,  it  not  infrequently  works  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Many  children  are  just  as  likely  to  reason 
themselves  into  trouble  as  out  of  trouble,  if  the  judgment 
is  poor,  and  if  the  preceding  mental  work  has  been  of  an 
inferior  quality;  reason  is  altogether  too  easily  influenced 
by  the  judgments  which  are  passed  up  to  it. 

Because  the  child  has  this  splendid  endowment  of  will, 
he  at  once  becomes  a  creature  of  personal  responsibility, 
and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  him  to  exhibit  a  reason- 
able degree  of  self-possession  and  self-control.  Again,  the 
will  appears  as  the  governor  of  the  rate  of  mental  activity. 
The  mind  with  a  weak  will  thinks  rapidly  and  super- 
ficially. The  strong  will  compels  deep,  deliberate  and 
logical  thought.  When  the  mind  is  not  inhibited  by  the 
will,  it  roams  about  aimlessly  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
another.  It  resembles  a  horse  which  has  thrown  its  rider. 
Such  a  mind  soon  degenerates  to  the  mere  animal  level  — 
ever  changing  its  course  of  thought  with  the  constantly 
changing  nerve  impressions  which  are  brought  to  the  brain 
over  the  sensory  nervous  system.  It  requires  downright 
hard  work  —  constant  effort  —  to  keep  the  mind  at  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  will. 

12.  The  Power  of  Decision.  Now  we  come  to  the  final  act  of 
the  mental  operation.  Our  thought  has  its  origin  in  the  body, 
passing  up  through  the  various  levels  of  consciousness  to  judg- 
ment and  reason;  and,  following  the  conclusions  of  reason,  the 
mind  takes  the  final  step,  that  of  choice.  Choice  or  afiir- 
mation  is  the  crowning  act  of  thought.  It  really  represents 
the  final  decree  of  combined  judgment  and  reason,  and 
when  reduced  to  writing  it  constitutes  our  book  of  knowledge. 
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This  mental  liberty  —  moral  freedom  —  is  the  glory 
of  man.  The  sensations  which  were  the  beginnings  oi 
thought  are  now  ripe  for  full  translation  into  actions, 
the  end  of  thought.  Actions  are  the  execution  of  the  de- 
crees of  choice  or  affirmation  by  the  order  of  the  will. 
Our  acts  may  be  voltmtary,  as  when  we  deliberately  choose 
to  do  one  thing  in  preference  to  another  thing.  They  may 
be  involuntary,  as  when  we  automatically  do  a  thing  from 
force  of  habit,  just  because  we  have  repeatedly  done  that 
same  thing  in  that  same  way;  or  our  actions  may  be  reflex, 
as  in  the  case  of  quickly  drawing  the  hand  away  from  a  hot 
stove. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  school  system  is  that  it 
does  not  give  the  pupils  sufficient  opportunity  day  by  day 
to  reach  conclusions  —  render  decisions  —  to  pass  judgment 
upon  real  problems,  to  take  their  stand  and  then  have  to 
abide  by  the  consequences  which  may  come  as  the  result 
of  their  choice.  The  physician  every  day  meets  with  men 
and  women  who  have  ruined  their  health  and  wrecked  their 
careers  all  because  they  lacked  the  ability  to  reach  con- 
clusions—  render  decisions.  The  ability  to  reach  a  reason- 
ably reliable  and  definite  decision  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  to  affirm  one's  choice  and  then  to  stand 
bravely  in  defense  thereof,  while  courageously  combating 
the  difficulties  that  may  be  encountered  in  the  chosen  paths, 
constitutes  pne  of  the  things  most  needed  by  the  men  and 
women  of  today  —  and  represents  a  need  which  the  school 
system  of  the  cotmtry  must  seek  more  and  more  to  supply. 

13.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Mind.  Now,  in  our  review 
of  the  mechanism  of  character  development,  we  have  passed 
previously  over  the  consideration  of  the  various  mental 
powers  down  through  affirmation  and  decision,  tmtil  we 
have  now  come  to  the  will  —  the  supreme  court  of  the 
mind;  and  no  teaching  can  be  successful  along  the  lines  of 
character  building  which  fails  to  give  the  child  clear-cut, 
positive  and  workable  ideas  with  respect  to  the  tremendous 
influence  of  will-power  upon  both  thought  and  conduct. 
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The  will  is  the  final  arbiter  of  choice.  It  holds  the 
balance  of  power  in  all  mental  operations.  Its  strength 
determines  whether  or  not  the  body  can  be  compelled  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  mind.  The  man  with  the 
strong  will  has  the  body  under  the  control  of  his  own  mind. 
The  man  with  a  weak  will  may  have  a  mind  controlled 
by  the  appetites  and  passions  of  the  body;  while  one  with 
a  diseased  will  may  find  himself  partially  or  wholly  under 
the  control  of  another  mind.  The  will  has  knowledge  of 
and  also  includes  all  mental  operations. 

The  will  represents  the  combined  spiritual,  mental,  and 
nervous  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  mind  and  body  to 
direct  them  in  the  channels  of  choice  and  conscientious 
conviction. 

The  will  may  be  said  to  hear  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
to  receive  the  insinuations  of  evil.  It  is  the  clearing-house 
of  the  soul  in  the  struggle  between  mind  and  matter.  The 
will  represents  the  supreme  conclusions  and  the  final  effort 
of  the  mind,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  merely 
wishing  is  not  willing.  The  will  is  the  battle-ground  of 
character  formation.  The  will  represents  to  the  mind  what 
the  sum  total  does  to  a  coltrnm  of  figures.  It  is  the  master- 
builder  of  character  and  the  architect  of  eternal  destiny. 

Man  is  not  a  mere  machine,  not  even  an  intelligent 
machine.  Machines  can  perform  only  the  work  for  which 
they  are  constructed,  they  are  not  responsible.  Man  is  in 
the  highest  sense  responsible  for  his  acts  and  habits;  he  has 
a  will  and  possesses  the  power  of  choice.  The  majority 
of  animals  are  quite  dependent  upon  their  instincts  and  on 
the  stimuli  which  reach  their  brains  from  the  sensory 
nerves,  but  man  is  able,  in  measure,  to  direct  himself 
according  to  the  choosing  of  his  own  will.  While  reason 
may  be  the  highest  act  of  the  mind  itself,  practical  experi- 
ence goes  to  prove  that  reason,  in  fact  the  entire  mind,  is 
ever  subservient  to  that  mighty  sovereign  of  the  person- 
ality—  the  will. 

We  may  rent  otu*  minds  for  a  consideration,  we  nmy  let 
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out  our  intellects  for  hire,  but  no  man  ever  leases  his  will 
to  another.  The  will  is  inseparable  from  the  personality. 
Reason  is  simply  the  attorney-general  of  the  mind,  appear- 
ing before  the  supreme  court  of  the  will.  How  frequently 
we  see  men  who  persistently  hold  on  to  certain  opinions 
which  are  contrary  to  all  reason.  They  wiU  so  to  think, 
and,  you  may  be  sure,  such  persons  will  see  to  it  that  their 
servile  reasoning  powers  furnish  them  with  abundant,  and, 
to  themselves,  satisfactory  reasons  for  their  positions. 

No  child  is  responsible  for  the  thoughts  which  enter  the 
mind,  but  all  are  responsible  for  the  thoughts  which  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  mind,  for  the  will  has  complete 
and  full  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  intellect.  The  will  can 
command  the  brain  to  think  as  it  may  direct,  just  as  the 
mind  possesses  the  power  to  direct  the  spinal  cord  to  exe- 
cute the  physical  movements  which  the  brain  may  order. 
All  of  the  mental  powers  are  coordinate  and  cooperative, 
while  the  will  stands  out  as  the  ranking  officer  of  the  whole 
intellect,  wielding  the  combined  powers  of  direction,  decision 
and  discipline. 

14.  Habit  — the  Connection  Between  Mind  and  Body.  We 
have  now  completed  the  review  of  the  mechanism  of 
character  development  —  the  mind  and  nervous  system  of 
the  child,  and  have  reached  that  place  in  the  systematic 
study  of  our  subject  where  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
habit,  and  habit,  we  should  remember,  is  the  vestibule  of 
character.  Habits  are  the  actual  imits,  the  bricks  as  it 
were,  out  of  which  every  individual  is  forced  to  build  his 
character  structure.  Our  discussion  thus  far  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  methods  and  manner,  with  the  procedure 
and  mechanism,  of  the  formation  of  habits;  but  now  we 
have  to  deal  with  those  thoughts  which  have  been  so  re- 
peatedly indulged  that  they  have  resulted  in  the  actions 
which,  having  been  so  repeatedly  executed,  are  now  crystal- 
lized into  habits — and  character  is  the  sum  total  of  all 
these  different  and  individual  habit-items  which  enter  into 
and  go  to  make  up  our  life  experience. 
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By  frequent  repetition,  physical  acts  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  habits,  and  habits  constitute  our  mode  of  life. 
They  represent  the  kind  of  thinking  we  have  done;  they 
stand  for  the  thoughts  which  have  ripened  into  actions; 
and  these  actions  have  been  repeated  tmtil  they  have 
become  automatic,  reflex,  unconscious,  and  sometimes 
uncontrollable.  In  a  certain  sense,  habit  may  be  regarded 
as  physical  memory.  When  conscious  acts  are  performed 
thousands  of  times  they  become  unconscious.  In  this  way 
we  are  able  to  use,  as  it  were,  only  the  interest  on  our 
nerve  energy  and  not  the  principal. 

And  so,  again,  we  see  how  the  mind  can  influence  the  body. 
Perverted  thinking,  wicked  acting,  may  in  time  so  pervert 
the  nervous  system  and  bring  disease  upon  the  brain,  as 
to  render  the  higher  intelligence  well-nigh  helpless  in  the 
work  of  coping  with  intemperate  habits  and  vicious  pas- 
sions. And  so,  when  habits  of  pain,  of  fear,  of  suffering, 
of  vice,  or  of  disease,  are  once  formed,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  break  the  binding  fetters  forged  by  the  long- 
continued  and  daily  repetition  of  these  physical  impres- 
sions and  sensations. 

15.  Character  and  Conscience.  The  character  is  the  real 
individual.  It  is  the  grand  sum  of  sensations,  percepts, 
concepts,  ideas,  memory,  imagination,  discrimination,  judg- 
ment, reason,  affirmation,  willing  and  doing.  It  is  the 
finished  material  picture  of  the  invisible  mental  painter. 
The  character  is  the  combination  of  our  physical  habits 
and  our  mental  operations.  It  determines  the  tempera- 
ment, the  morality,  and  the  reliability  of  the  individual. 
Our  character  is  shown  by  our  honesty,  our  spirituality, 
our  self-control,  our  speech  and  our  affections. 

Character  formation  represents  the  grand  and  sublime 
purpose  of  life,  and  character  formation  is  determined  by 
our  every  thought,  word  and  action. 

The  formation  of  character  is  influenced  not  only  by 
the  process  of  thinking  carried  on  within  the  mind,  and  its 
resultant  physical  acts,  and  the  habits  thereby  formed,  but 
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also  by  the  spiritual  powers  —  the  higher  moral  influences 
to  which  the  mind  of  man  is  subject,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  mind  of  the  animal. 

Man  has  a  conscience.  The  conscience  cannot  be 
described  as  a  separate  mental  power.  It  is  the  spiritual 
or  moral  guide  to  conduct  and  thought,  having  for  its 
basis  our  hereditary  and  acquired  mental  attitudes  and 
moral  standards.  It  is  the  spiritual  voice,  speaking  to  the 
will.  The  conscience  is  man's  moral  instinct.  It  imparts 
divine  dignity  to  man;  through  it  the  divine  will  is  revealed, 
and  it  forever  distinguishes  man  from  the  animal. 

The  conscience  is  ever  subject  to  education,  and  there- 
fore it  must  never  be  looked  upon  as  an  infallible  and 
unerring  guide  to  conduct.  The  heathen  is  just  as  con- 
scientious in  praying  to  an  idol  as  the  Christian  is  in  wor- 
shiping a  personal  God.  The  devout  Hindoo  mother  is 
just  as  conscientious  in  throwing  her  innocent  babe  into 
the  mouth  of  the  crocodile  as  is  the  Christian  missionary 
in  his  efforts  to  save  her  benighted  soul. 

The  character  is  influenced  in  its  formation  not  only 
by  the  heed  we  pay  to  conscience,  but  also  by  the  insin- 
uations of  evil,  commonly  known  as  temptation;  and  these 
unfavorable  influences  represent  our  acquired,  hereditary 
and  suggested  tendencies  to  depart  from  the  way  of  right 
as  recognized  by  the  mind  and  dictated  by  the  conscience. 

And  so  we  must  recognize  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being 
as  well  as  an  intelligent  animal.  The  primitive  man  is 
always  religious;  he  universally  worships  something.  Abso- 
lute irreligion  is  only  the  product  of  artificial  training  and 
miseducation.  The  spirit  which  operates  upon  the  mind  of 
man  constitutes  the  divine  source  of  our  higher  emotions 
and  affections.  Judgment,  ofttimes  spontaneously,  deter- 
mines the  right  for  the  mind;  and  conscience  prompts  the 
will  to  order  the  execution  of  judgment's  decrees.  Man 
strives  to  attain  his  ideal  in  spiritual  or  religious  life  and 
gradually  approaches  it.  The  more  closely  the  relationship 
between  his   sotd   and   God   is   established,   the  higher  his 
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religious  idea;  hence,  prayer  is  one  of  the  best  agencies  in 
character  building.  In  fact,  in  the  treatment  of  many 
nervous  disorders,  even  the  physician  is  coming  to  regard 
prayer  as  a  powerful  healing  agency. 

16.  Difference  Between  Temperament  and  Character.  Children 
are  bom  into  this  world  with  temperamental  tendencies 
pretty  well  settled,  whereas  the  character  is  only  faintly  pre- 
determined. Temperament  is  largely  a  matter  of  physiology 
as  well  as  psychology.  Temperament  represents  the  inherited 
capital  and  the  ancestral  tendencies  of  the  individual, 
whereas  character  represents  the  increase,  the  results,  the 
harvest  of  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  pre-existent 
and  basic  hereditary  temperamental  tendencies. 

Character  is  a  thing  which  we  literally  build.  The 
temperamental  factors  and  hereditary  tendencies,  it  is  true, 
represent  the  building  materials  —  represent  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  factors  which  we  are  forced  to  utilize 
in  building  this  more  sublime  character  structure.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  laws  of  heredity  more  or  less 
determine  the  nature  of  our  crude  building  materials  — 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  are  somewhat  limited 
in  our  range  of  selection  as  regards  the  fundamental  nature 
of  our  character  structure  —  notwithstanding  all  of  these 
handicaps  of  both  heredity  and  environment,  there  never- 
theless remains  a  tremendous  range  of  possibility  within 
which  the  individual,  aided  by  his  parents  at  home  and  his 
teachers  at  school,  may  develop  a  more  or  less  distinctive 
personality  and  build  a  character  altogether  unique  and 
entirely  different  from  that  which  would  have  resulted  from 
the  undisciplined  and  untaught  development  of  his  heredi- 
tary and  temperamental  tendencies. 

In  other  words,  the  decisions  of  the  pupil,  the  attitude 
of  the  parents,  and  the  methods  of  the  teachers,  are  all 
potential  in  modifying  and  building  the  character.  Char- 
acter is  a  thing  which  may  actually  be  constructed,  may 
actually  be  influenced  even  in  directions  opposite  to  that  of 
the  hereditary  temperamental  tendencies. 
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Sensory  impressions  carried  to  the  seats  of  intelligence 
by  the  nervous  system  serve  to  arouse  thoughts,  ideas,  and 
emotions  which  may  subsequently  be  suppressed  in  the 
pupil's  mind  or  expressed  in  either  words  or  actions  —  and 
actions  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of  times  make  habits, 
and  habits,  when  crystallized  and  organized,  form  char- 
acter. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  aim  of  modem 
education  is  to  develop  character  of  a  specific  sort,  a  char- 
acter whose  chief  attributes  will  be  those  of  reliability, 
efficiency,  patience,  temperance,  and  morality.  We  will 
therefore  proceed  to  discuss  a  group  of  topics  which,  as 
previously  stated,  while  not  embraced  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum, are  nevertheless  important  for  the  teacher  to  under- 
stand clearly,  not  only  for  guidance  in  the  schoolroom,  but 
also  for  use  in  connection  with  such  meetings  as  those  of 
the  Parent-Teachers'  Association. 

17.  Heredity  and  Environment.  In  considering  the  relative 
importance  of  heredity  and  environment  in  the  matter  of 
character  building,  it  will  be  best  for  the  teacher  to  regard 
children  as  largely  falling  into  three  classes: 

(i)  Those  children  who  have  received  a  very  strong 
hereditary  momentum  in  a  certain  direction  and  in  whom 
the  heriditary  tendencies  far  outweigh  all  other  influences. 

(2)  Children  who  were  bom  quite  evenly  balanced  and 
in  whose  case  heredity  and  environment  will  exercise  ap- 
proximately about  equal  influences  in  the  development  of 
character. 

(3)  Those  children  in  whom  hereditary  tendencies  are 
not  strong  or  well  marked,  who  are  more  highly  plastic  and 
susceptible  to  training  and  with  whom  environment,  so  far  as 
their  own  personal  careers  are  concerned,  may,  with  proper 
direction  be  made  to  exert  the  dominant  influence  as  re- 
gards the  work  of  character  building. 

The  tendency  among  scientific  workers  during  the  last 
generation  has  been  to  give  more  and  more  weight  to 
heredity   in   the   matter   of   character   determination.     The 
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careful  investigation  of  family  traits,  whether  good  or  bad, 
all  tends  to  show  that  character  (temperament),  at  least  in 
its  fundamental  tendencies,  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
heredity.  And  while  we  frankly  admit  these  newer  facts 
brought  to  light  by  recent  eugenic  exploration,  nevertheless, 
we  must  still  hold  fast  to  the  doctrine  that  in  any  given 
case,  despite  all  the  hereditary  tendencies,  there  are  certain 
possibilities  of  so  training,  disciplining,  and  energizing  the 
will-power  and  moral  convictions  of  an  individual  as  to 
enable  him  very  largely  to  overcome  these  ancestral  handi- 
caps and  inherited  deficiencies,  provided,  of  course,  that 
they  are  not  so  marked  and  deep-rooted  as  to  fall  within 
the  category  of  moronism  or  feeble-mindedness. 

Every  one  has  known  cases  of  careless  and  shiftless 
girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  placed  in  practical  charge  of  the 
home  by  their  mother's  death,  or  the  need  for  the  mother 
to  go  out  as  a  wage  earner,  and  every  one  must  have  also 
noted  the  remarkable  steadiness  and  patience  which  such 
girls  show,  not  perhaps  in  comparison  with  adult  women, 
but  as  compared  to  their  giggling  and  easygoing  school- 
mates. 

A  moral  race  will  never  be  produced  by  the  science  of 
eugenics.  By  heredity  we  may  hope  to  improve  the  physi- 
cal fiber  and  increase  the  intellectual  power  of  the  race;  but 
these  things  do  not  necessarily  improve  the  morals.  Our 
present  educational  system  is  strong  as  regards  the  informa- 
tion which  it  provides  and  the  mental  drill  which  it  affords; 
but  it  is  decidedly  weak  in  the  moral  training  which  it 
imparts.  And  we  must  admit  that  this  desirable  moral 
education  is  nowhere  systematically  provided  in  our  present- 
day  civilization. 

The  only  hope  we  have  of  improving  our  moral  status 
as  a  race  lies  in  the  improvement  of  our  educational  system, 
for  morals  are  not  hereditary  —  they  are  acquired  anew  in 
each  generation  and  are  almost  wholly  the  result  of  the 
training  and  education  we  give  the  yotmg  boy  and  girl. 
Morality    is    functional,    not    organic.     Parents    bequeath 
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temperament  to  their  offspring  but  they  do  not  transmit 
character  and  moral  stamna  to  their  children.  We  employ 
experts  to  teach  our  children  science,  literature  and  lan- 
guage, but  we  intrust  their  moral  training  to  the  haphazard 
methods  of  the  home,  the  Sunday  school  and  the  incidental 
and  indirect  methods  of  the  public  school — none  of  which 
employs  experts  for  doing  this  all-important  work. 

The  next  great  forward  step  in  the  progress  of  human 
civilization  will  be  taken  when  the  educators  and  teachers 
in  our  school  system  shall  awaken  to  a  realization  that  the 
one  great  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  train  the  pupil  for  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  the  life  that  is  to  come  —  to  facilitate, 
foster,  and  encourage  the  development  of  a  strong  character. 

18.  The  Influence  of  Nursery  Conduct  on  Character.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  child's  character  is  largely  de- 
termined before  it  is  four  or  five  years  of  age.  The 
foundation  stones  upon  which  a  character  is  built,  tmfortu- 
nately,  are  largely  hewed  out  in  the  rough  in  the  nursery 
several  years  before  the  child  ever  presents  itself  for  admis- 
sion to  the  public  school  where  it  will  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  more  precise  and  routine  guidance  of  the 
trained  teacher. 

Self-control  —  emotional  management  —  is  the  very  basis 
of  character  development;  and  self-control  is  a  character 
attribute  which  is  most  easily  acquired  in  the  nursery  when 
the  child  is  of  tender  years  and  the  mental  powers  are  more 
or  less  plastic  and  hence  more  easily  influenced  and  readily 
molded.  In  the  matter  of  character  building  the  school 
teacher  should  begin  her  work  with  the  parents  long  before 
the  child  has  attained  school  age  —  and  right  here  we  have 
a  live  theme  for  discussion  by  the  Parent-Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation. The  school  teacher  who  desires  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  good  should  see  to  it  that  the  parents  of  her 
prospective  pupils  are  thoroughly  instructed  by  means  of 
conferences  and  literature  regarding  the  importance  and 
imperative  necessity  of  maintaining  rigid  and  effective 
discipline  in  the  nursery. 
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It  will  require  ten  years  of  rigid  discipline  and  methodic 
application  to  the  daily  routine  of  school  life  to  undo  the 
mischief  to  the  child's  character  which  was  wrought  in  three 
years  of  spoiling,  petting  and  humoring  when  the  precious 
little  thing  was  only  a  mere  baby.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
will  be  shown  more  fully  later  on,  had  a  firm  and  regular 
routine  been  maintained  in  the  early  days  of  infancy, 
many  —  yes,  very  many  —  undesirable  hereditary  traits 
and  tendencies  would  have  been  successfully  masked, 
almost  completely  overcome,  by  the  counter  work  of  those 
methods  of  discipline  which  promote  self-control  and  prevent 
the  indulgence  of  these  juvenile  emotional  sprawls. 

19.  LnpUdt  Obedience  —  Respect  for  Authority.  The  very 
basis  of  a  strong,  desirable  character  in  the  present  stage  of 
civilization  is  respect  for  authority;  that  is,  respect  for 
legitimately  and  naturally  constituted  authority,  proper 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  parental  law,  the  school 
discipline,  the  civil  code,  and  the  moral  law.  It  is  true 
that  all  children  belonging  to  the  first  group,  in  case  their 
hereditary  tendencies  are  strong  for  the  right,  seem  to  sur- 
vive all  these  spoiling  methods,  the  lax  discipline  and  the 
atrocious  early  training  they  are  subjected  to,  and  turn  out 
to  be  fairly  good,  self-controlled  and  law-abiding  citizens. 
Even  some  of  the  second  class,  where  the  influences  of 
heredity  and  environment  are  almost  equally  balanced, 
develop  in  later  years  into  good  and  useful  neighbors.  But 
it  is  with  the  third  class  where  the  heredity  is  weak,  or  if 
strongly  manifested,  is  of  an  undesirable  sort  —  it  is  with 
this  class  that  lack  of  early  discipline  and  the  failure  to 
acquire  self-control  yields  the  most  disastrous  harvest;  for 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  delinquent 
and  incorrigible  children  and  criminal  adults  are  feeble- 
minded. A  very  large  percentage  of  them  merely  represent 
spoiled  children.  They  are  the  end  product  of  the  breaking 
down  of  discipline  in  the  nursery,  the  result  of  the  failure 
to  impart  that  necessary  moral  training  and  spiritual 
discipline  which,  after  all,  is  a  part  of  the  education  to 
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which  every  child  is  entitled  and  without  which  we  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  develop  a  successful  system  for 
building  strong  and  reliable  character. 

If  the  new  baby  which  comes  into  the  home  is  allowed 
to  disorganize  the  whole  domestic  arrangement,  to  secure 
immediate  attention  every  time  it  begins  to  kick  and 
"holler";  if  all  noise  must  stop  out  of  respect  to  its  sensi- 
tive nerves;  if  all  law  and  order  must  be  thrown  to  the 
winds  in  response  to  its  attacks  of  indigestion  and  fits  of 
peevishness,  then  what  can  we  expect  when  it  reaches  school 
age?  Or,  even  in  later  years,  when  it  arrives  at  that  time 
when  it  must  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  the  man  or  the 
woman,  what  can  we  expect?  If  we  are  successful  in 
re-training  such  a  spoiled  child  and  teaching  it  respect  for 
law  and  order  it  will  be  as  a  result  of  many  years  of  patient 
toiling  in  the  schools  and  not  before  the  parents  have  been 
called  in  many  instances  to  suffer  in  sorrow  because  a 
proper  respect  for  the  rights  of  our  fellow  beings  and  a 
proper  regard  for  the  laws  of  man  and  God  were  not 
instilled  in  the  minds  of  their  children  when  they  were  mere 
babies  —  at  the  very  time  they  were  so  badly  spoiled  by 
the  laxity  of  the  nursery  discipline. 

20.  The  Psychology  of  Child  Cultare.  The  teacher  should 
bear  in  mind  the  tremendous  value  of  suggestion  in  charac- 
ter development.  With  the  average  child  you  are  going  to 
accomplish  far  more  by  working  along  the  line  of  Froebel's 
teaching  —  trying  to  develop  the  good  there  is  in  the  child  — 
than  by  trying  all  the  while  to  suppress  and  combat  the 
evil.  When  you  see  two  warring  elements,  the  one  good 
and  the  other  bad,  struggling  for  mastery  in  the  pupil,  you 
will  accomplish  far  more  in  aiding  the  tmfortunate  child 
by  positive  suggestion  directed  towards  the  strengthening 
of  the  better  character  element,  than  by  negative  sugges- 
tions aimed  at  the  suppression  of  the  undesirable  trait. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  never  hears  anything  at  home  but 
that  he  or  she  is  "going  to  turn  out  bad";  the  boy  who  is 
constantly  told  that  he  is  the  worst  boy  in  town,  and  who 
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at  school  is  alwa3rs  in  trouble,  comes  by  and  by  rather  to 
expect  that  he  is  going  to  fail  in  life  and  is  not  altogether 
surprised  later  on  when  he  finds  that  he  has  gone  decidedly 
wrong.  We  remember  very  well  interviewing  a  yoimg  man 
who  had  been  arrested  for  the  first  time.  He  told  us  his 
experience,  how  he  could  not  get  along  well  at  home, 
everything  went  wrong  at  school,  his  father  had  told  him 
that  he  was  a  **no-gooder."  He  seemed  reconciled  with  his 
fortime  as  he  looked  up  and  said,  "I  reckon  there  was  not 
much  chance  for  me  to  turn  out  any  other  way." 

Children  respond  readily  to  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  is  developed  by  being  trusted.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  patriotism  of  personality,  and  it  is  a  wise  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  utilize  this  subtle  element  in  human 
nature.  Simple  personal  appeal  sometimes  is  able  to  laimch 
the  boy  or  girl  out  upon  a  brand  new  career  of  character 
conquest. 

Again,  we  must  help  the  parents  to  begin  this  work  early 
in  their  homes;  help  the  mothers  better  to  understand  these 
fimdamentals  of  the  psychology  of  child  culture.  A  little 
time  spent  this  way  with  the  parents  from  week  to  week  or 
from  month  to  month,  will  save  you  or  some  other  teacher 
a  world  of  trouble  when,  after  the  children  have  attained 
school  age,  they  fall  into  your  hands  for  further  training 
and  discipline. 

21.  Competition  and  Public  Opiiiion.  An  essential  feature  of 
character  training  is  to  acquaint  the  child  early  with 
that  which  is  most  up-lifting  and  ideally  highest  in  public 
opinion.  While  children  are  to  be  taught,  in  a  measure, 
to  think  for  themselves  and  to  be  more  or  less  independent 
in  the  formation  of  their  ideas,  nevertheless,  they  must  be 
taught  proper  and  adequate  regard  for  the  opinions  of 
organized  society  as  well  as  respect  for  the  authority  of 
constituted  government. 

Competitive  games,  drills  and  classes  are  stimulating  to 
moral  growth  if  wisely  conducted  and  properly  controlled. 
To  continue  indefinitely  this  competitive  system  is  but  to 
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appeal  constantly  to  that  which  is  purely  selfish  in  the 
child.  At  the  very  earliest  possible  moment,  the  teacher 
should  lead  his  pupils  to  love  learning  for  its  own  sake,  or 
because  of  its  value  in  making  them  useful  members  of 
society.  The  first  man  to  abolish  all  marks  and  percen- 
tages in  his  schools  was,  we  believe.  Colonel  Parker.  Today 
the  schools  that  are  doing  the  best  work  are  those  that  do 
not  rely  altogether  on  these  false  props. 

Some  educators  believe  that  under  an  ideal  educational 
system,  marks  should  nefver  be  mentioned.  Others  believe 
that  marks  have  a  certain  value  in  any  system  of  education 
and  that  they  should  be  used.  The  opinion  of  the  latter 
prevails  in  the  majority  of  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
great  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  too  many  teachers  place 
more  stress  upon  marks  than  their  real  value  will  warrant. 
Without  doubt  a  teacher  in  charge  of  a  limited  ntmiber  of 
pupils  can  know  each  one  so  thoroughly  that  written 
records  of  their  progress  are  unnecessary,  so  far  as  that 
teacher  is  concerned.  But  in  the  average  school  the  teacher 
has  charge  of  so  many  pupils  that  written  records  (marks) 
are  a  necessity.  Moreover,  when  a  pupil  is  transferred  from 
one  school  to  another,  a  written  record  of  his  work  should 
accompany  him.  Marks,  when  properly  used,  are  helpful; 
when  they  are  abused  by  having  undue  emphasis  placed  up- 
on them  they  become  a  hindrance  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

22.  The  Child's  View-Point  The  one  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  in  any  system  of  ethical  instruction  is  the  child's 
point  of  view.  Neglect  to  do  this  is  in  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  general  failxu^  to  make  the  study  inter- 
esting. The  dreariness  of  most  books  on  ethical  training 
is  due  to  the  assimaption  that  the  moral  world  of  the  child 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  adult.  The  child's  problems  of 
morality  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  adult.  What 
principally  concerns  the  child  is  his  bodily  comfort,  and 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  play-spirit,  and  the  esteem  of  his 
play-fellows.  Then,  also,  he  lives  almost  entirely  in  the 
present;  neither  past  nor  future  concerns  him.    He  cares 
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not  to  hear  of  what  experience  has  taught  others;  nor  does 
his  own  future  interest  him,  if  the  thought  of  it  interferes 
with  his  present  happiness. 

Moreover,  in  planning  the  full,  harmonious,  natural  development  of 
the  child's  moral  nature,  we  must  take  up  every  side  of  his  life;  his 
temperament  and  moods,  his  interests,  his  love  of  approbation  and 
desire  to  excel,  his  eagerness  for  adventure,  his  hobbies,  his  companions 
—  yes,  and  that  desire,  tucked  away  somewhere  in  his  complex  nature, 
to  do  what  he  thinks  is  right.  We  must  levy  on  them  all,  and  make 
each  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  end  desired.  For  apart  from  his 
immediate  interests,  the  child  wastes  little  time  in  mere  speculation. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  stock  the  subconscious  mind  with  a  rich  content 
of  right  thoughts  that,  whenever  reason  arises  for  good  desires  and  good 
deeds,  these  thoughts  may  immediately  be  brought  up  into  conscious 
memory.  Always  to  discotirse  solemnly  upon  the  beauty  of  holiness 
is  to  rob  holiness  of  half  its  beauty.  What  appeals  to  children  —  chil- 
dren of  larger  growth,  too  —  is  a  higher,  sympathetic,  living  presen- 
tation of  truth.  The  Great  Teacher,  when  He  wished  to  impress  some 
moral  lesson,  or  to  stir  His  hearers  to  greater  depths  than  usual,  used 
parables.  —  Clark. 

23.  Faith  Versus  Fear.  A  child  is  the  most  imitative 
creature  in  the  world.  Before  he  is  out  of  pinafores  he  tries 
to  walk  and  act  just  like  his  elders.  It  is  because  of  this 
inherent  tendency  to  say  and  do  those  very  things  which 
he  hears  others  say  and  do,  that,  if  faith-thoughts  are  early 
and  constantly  suggested  to  the  tmfolding  mind  of  the 
child,  they  will  assist  greatly  in  evolving  a  character  of 
joy,  confidence  and  courage.  On  the  other  hand  if  fear- 
thoughts  are  continuously  sown  in  the  young  mind  they 
will  eventually  distort  the  emotions,  deform  the  concep- 
tions and  wholly  demoralize  the  health  and  life  activities 
of  the  growing  child.  Within  the  limitations  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  hereditary  endowment,  and  in  view  of  this  won- 
derful imitative  nature,  we  are  able  to  make  of  a  child  al- 
most anything  we  desire;  not  an  "angel,"  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term,  but  a  child  who  knows  his  place 
and  possesses  the  power  of  normal  self-control. 

From  two  to  six  years  of  age,  when  the  imagination  is 
most  plastic  and  vivid,  when  the  child's  imitative  instinct 
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is  so  unconsciously  automatic,  is  the  most  effective  and 
opportune  time  to  initiate  good  habits  and  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  the  later  development  of  a  strong  and  noble 
character.  ** Baby's  skies  are  Mamma's  eyes"  is  just  as 
true  as  it  is  poetical.  While  a  tired  and  worn-out  mother, 
exhausted  by  a  multitude  of  harassing  household  cares, 
may  be  pardoned  for  her  occasional  irritability,  neverthe- 
less the  little  one  imconsciously  partakes  of  her  spirit. 
When  the  mother  is  happy,  the  child  is  happy.  When 
mothers  or  teachers  are  sick  and  nervous,  the  children  are 
liable  to  be  impatient  and  irritable. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  this  very  time  of  a  child's 
life,  when  we  can  do  practically  anything  we  choose  with 
him,  is  the  very  time  when  so  many  parents  fill  the  child's 
mind  with  the  unhealthiest  fear-thoughts.  **The  bogie 
man'll  get  you  if  you  don't  mind  Mamma,"  or  **I'll  get  the 
black  man  to  cut  your  ears  off,"  or  "The  chimney-sweep 
is  aroimd  the  comer  to  take  bad  little  boys,"  are  familiar 
threats  which  are  frequently  made  to  the  little  folks. 
These  efforts  to  terrorize  the  young  child  into  obedience 
never  fail  to  distort  the  mind,  warp  the  affections,  and, 
more  or  less  permanently,  derange  the  entire  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  arousal  of  fear-thoughts  and  fearful  emotions 
in  the  mind  of  the  growing  child  is  very  often  such  a 
psychologic  and  physiologic  shock  to  the  child  that  the 
results  are  sometimes  not  wholly  eradicated  in  an  entire 
lifetime. 

Just  see  how  far  we  carry  this  unwholesome  introduc- 
tion of  fear-thoughts  —  even  to  the  Almighty.  Thousands 
of  us  remember  being  told  as  children  that  '*God  doesn't 
like  naughty  boys,"  or  that  "God  will  send  the  bad  man  to 
get  you  if  you  don't  be  good."  Thus,  in  early  life,  an 
unwholesome  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  sown  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  and  as  time  passes  these  false  fears  grow 
and  come  so  as  to  possess  the  mind  and  control  the  emo- 
tions that  in  adult  life  this  early  teaching  comes  to  mold  the 
character  and  shape  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  individual. 
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To  the  child  who  has  been  reared  to  dread  God,  who  has 
come  to  look  upon  the  Creator  as  an  ever-present  "threat," 
how  is  it  possible  to  convey  to  him  the  beautiful  teaching 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man? 

Caution.  The  fear-thought  here  referred  to  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  fear,  as  used  in 
the  proverb,  **The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  In  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  used  it  is 
synonjnnous  with  reverence.  The  same  is  true  in  the  com- 
mandment, '*Fear  the  Lord  and  keep  his  commandments." 
The  child  should  be  led  to  fear  the  Lord  in  this  sense,  and 
because  of  his  reverence  for  God,  he  should  form  a  strong 
aversion  to  sin,  that  is,  to  thinking/  those  thoughts  and 
doing  those  things  that  are  contrary  to  God's  commands. 

How  frequently  some  unusual  noise  leads  a  parent  to 
say:  **Keep  still!  What  was  that?  Did  you  hear  that 
noise?"  The  little  folks  of  the  family  are  startled,  their 
eyes  grow  large  and  their  faces  pale,  while  they  cling  to  the 
frightened  mother.  Of  course  investigation  usually  shows 
that  the  strange  and  alarming  noise  was  merely  the  slam- 
ming of  a  cellar-door,  the  rattling  of  a  curtain  in  the  wind, 
someone  walking  about  downstairs,  or  the  action  of  the  new 
furnace  regulator  in  the  basement.  But  meantime  the 
harm  is  done  to  the  children  —  fear,  the  worst  enemy  of 
childhood,  has  been  unconsciously  planted  in  their  minds 
by  the  nervous  parent  or  the  thoughtless  teacher. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  thousands  of  children  who 
are  early  taught  an  abnormal  fear  of  the  dark.  Even  when 
the  child  is  absolutely  free  from  such  a  fear,  when  sent  into 
a  dark  room,  .some  member  of  the  family  will  thoughtlessly 
remark,  "Do  you  think  it  is  quite  right  to  send  that  child 
into  that  dark  room?  Suppose  something  should  happen." 
The  child  quickly  catches  the  suggestion  that  something  is 
supposed  to  be  or  happen  in  the  dark,  and  into  his  mind 
is  sown  the  seed  of  fear. 

24.  The  Power  of  Positive  Soggestioiui.  Recently  we  over- 
heard a  little  fellow  say,  "Father  says  I'm  the  only  coward 
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in  the  whole  family."  Looking  him  straight  in  the  face  we 
said  to  him:  ** You're  not  a  coward.  Such  a  fine  boy  as 
you  couldn't  possibly  be  a  coward."  The  boy  was  greatly 
amazed,  and,  as  we  left  him,  he  was  saying  over  to  himself, 
**I'm  not  a  coward.  He  said  I'm  not  a  coward,"  finally 
adding,  "He  said  I  couldn't  be  a  coward."  This  one 
thought,  repeated  to  him  several  times  and  turned  over  and 
over  in  his  mind,  eventually  overthrew  the  false,  fears 
instilled  by  his  father. 

A  short  time  ago  the  daily  papers  contained  the  story 
of  the  young  ten-year-old  son  of  a  New  York  business  man 
who  drew  his  few  dollars  from  the  savings  bank,  boarded 
a  train  for  Chicago,  and,  after  three  days  of  amusement 
and  loneliness,  his  money  all  gone,  was  found  in  a  hotel 
bitterly  weeping.  His  identity  was  revealed,  the  parents 
were  notified  at  once,  and  the  boy  was  sent  on  the  first 
train  back  to  his  home.  On  the  way  to  the  station  he 
sobbed  out  through  his  tears,  "Well,  my  brother  can't 
call  me  a  coward  any  more,  anyway."  Who  knows  but 
that  this  everlasting  taunting  of  the  child  with  the  accusa- 
tion of  being  a  baby  or  being  a  coward  has  much  to  do  with 
many  such  escapades  and  other  daring  exploits  on  the  part 
of  the  juveniles  who  are  chafed  by  such  unjust  insinuations? 
Those  of  us  who  are  acquainted  with  the  vice  and  crime  of 
a  great  city  can  imagine  just  what  might  have  happened  if 
this  boy  had  been  a  little  older,  if  his  heredity  had  not  been 
so  good,  if  his  money  had  not  run  out,  if  he  had  been  able 
to  remaiif  in  the  big  city  long  enough  to  make  undesirable 
acquaintances. 

Faith-thoughts,  thoughts  of  bravery  and  of  courage, 
may  be  just  as  easily  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  normal 
child  as  thoughts  of  fear  and  cowardice.  A  child  should 
never  have  suggested  to  him  that  he  is  afraid.  He  should 
be  constantly  assured  that  he  is  brave,  loyal  and  fearless. 
The  daily  repetition  of  these  suggestions  will  contribute 
much  to  the  actual  acquirement  of  the  very  traits  of 
character   that  are  thus   suggested.     This   does  not  mean 
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that  a  child  should  not  be  taught  caution  and  fore-thought. 

Parents  and  teachers  do  not  begin  to  realize  how  fear- 
fully dangerous  is  this  habit  of  constantly  reiterated  nega- 
tive suggestion.  Let  us  illustrate  by  an  actual  incident: 
A  beautiful  girl  in  a  nearby  state  grew  up  quietly  in  the 
little  village  until  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when 
suddenly  she  decided  to  run  away  from  home  declaring  she 
was  old  enough  to  do  as  she  pleased.  She  confided  in  one 
of  her  girl  friends  that  she  was  going  to  Chicago  and  had 
made  all  arrangements  to  lose  herself  in  the  **redlight'* 
district.  All  that  this  girl  friend  said  had  not  the  slightest 
influence.  As  the  train  bore  her  away  to  the  city  and  to 
ruin,  a  social  worker  in  Chicago  was  wired  to  meet  her  at  a 
suburban  station.  The  girl  was  met,  taken  from  the  train 
and  whisked  in  a  cab  to  the  home  of  a  Christian  woman. 
So  possessed  was  this  girl  with  the  idea  of  throwing  herself 
away  that  the  captain  of  police  was  asked  to  talk  to  her; 
but  the  combined  efforts  of  the  police  captain,  a  magistrate 
and  several  Christian  people  could  not  persuade  her  to 
recall  her  threat.  She  declared  she  would  kill  herself  if  her 
parents  were  notified.  This  siege  lasted  for  ten  days. 
Then  she  finally  broke  down,  saying:  '*I  simply  can't  help 
it.  All  my  life  my  mother  has  told  me  that  I  was  going 
to  turn  out  bad.  No  matter  what  would  happen  at  home, 
if  I  broke  a  dish  or  went  out  with  the  yoimg  people  and 
remained  away  ten  minutes  later  than  I  was  told,  it  would 
always  be  thrown  up  to  me,  'Oh,  some  day  you'll  turn  out 
bad.'  I  have  heard  it  until  I  am  sick  of  it,  and  Something 
within  me  seems  to  push  me  on  and  on,  telling  me  I  must 
turn  out  bad." 

Of  course  the  girl  was  persuaded  to  believe  that  these 
were  only  fear-thoughts;  that  she  was  a  beautiful,  virtuous 
girl,  that  she  simply  had  received  the  wrong  training,  that 
she  couldn't  possibly  turn  out  bad.  She  was  thus  saved  by 
the  sjnnpathy  and  advice  of  understanding  friends  —  was 
subsequently  married  and  is  today  the  mistress  of  a  delight- 
f\il  home. 
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Let  us  get  the  truth  firmly  into  our  minds  as  parents 
and  teachers  that  it  is  as  easy  to  form  a  good  habit  as  a 
bad  habit;  just  as  easy  to  acquire  helpful,  happy  thoughts 
as  those  that  are  injurious;  and  we  can  do  it,  if  we  will  but 
see  to  it  that  the  children  early  form  correct  and  proper 
habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  While  the  children  are 
taught  proper  respect  for  authority,  let  fear  be  an  imknown 
word  to  them.  Don't  let  a  thought  of  the  fear  of  the  dark, 
of  haunted  houses,  of  drafts,  of  this  and  of  that,  enter  into 
the  home  or  the  school.  Instead,  let  the  children  live  in 
the  glorious  sunshine  of  strong,  healthy  faith-thought, 

25.  How  and  When  to  Suggest  To  see  how  powerful  is 
suggestion  take  this  incident  in  a  child's  life  that  every 
parent  and  teacher  knows:  The  little  one  trips  and 
ttmibles.  Mamma  says,  '*0h,  did  you  fall?  Well,  never 
mind;  come  here,  TU  kiss  it.  There,  now  it's  well." 
Immediately  the  child  goes  back  to  his  play  perfectly 
happy.  One  little  fellow  was  taught  that  when  he  fell  he 
should  get  up  at  once,  rub  the  bump,  and  say,  '*That  didn't 
hurt.*'  All  through  his  career  the  bumps  and  the  hard- 
ships of  life  were  met  with  the  same  pluck.  On  the  other 
hand  a  thoughtless  caretaker  will  excitedly  jiunp  and  catch 
up  the  slightly  injured  child,  coddle  it,  rock  it,  pet  it  — 
and  the  crying  continues  indefinitely.  This  early  training 
in  meeting  minor  hurts  and  obstacles  lasts  throughout  the 
lifetime.  Pluck  and  grit  are  lacking.  The  behavior  of  the 
man  in  the  face  of  difficulties  is  foreshadowed  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  child  toward  his  petty  trials  and  btmips. 

Successful  child  training  follows  in  the  path  of  positive 
suggestion.  Impatient  words  and  careless  threats  of  pun- 
ishment can  only  contribute  to  the  wrong  training  of  the 
yotmg  mind. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  suggest  to  the  child?  Catch 
the  little  fellow  when  he  is  happiest,  when  he  is  overjoyed 
and  filled  with  glee;  for  it  is  at  such  times  that  the  sugges- 
tions offered  will  meet  with  the  least  resistance. 

Teach    the    children    through    the    spirit    of    play    and 
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through  the  medium  of  the  story.  The  boy  or  girl  in  the 
story  always  can  have  a  clean  face,  always  closes  the  doors 
quietly,  and  otherwise  so  conducts  himself  or  herself  as  to 
constitute  a  powerful  positive  suggestion  for  good.  The 
story-child  always  says,  "All  right,  teacher;  all  right, 
mamma/'  when  corrected. 

The  "going-to-bed  time"  is  the  time  par  excellence  for 
suggestion  in  early  childhood.  After  the  play  time,  the 
study  time  and  the  evening  story,  when  all  is  quiet,  in 
the  peacefulness  of  the  darkness,  while  the  mother  is  seated 
in  a  low  chair  close  beside  the  little  bed,  with  her  hand  in  the 
child's,  let  her  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  positive  sugges- 
tions which  she  desires  to  take  root  in  the  mind  and  bear 
fruit  in  the  character.  Again  and  again  tell  the  little 
fellow  that  he  is  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  boys;  that  he 
loves  truth  and  hates  deceit.  No  matter  what  disturbs  him, 
if  it  is  the  lessons  at  school  or  a  wrong  habit,  first  think 
out  exactly  what  you  desire  him  to  be  or  to  do,  and  firmly 
but  quietly  tell  it  over  and  over  to  him. 

Take  the  timid  little  girl  who  is  unable  to  recite  well  at 
school,  is  shy  and  has  great  difficulty  with  her  lessons.  At 
the  going-to-sleep  time  sit  by  the  side  of  her  bed  and  tell 
her  that  tomorrow  she  will  have  her  lessons  better,  that  she 
will  not  any  more  be  afraid,  that  she  will  get  up  and  recite 
without  the  least  fear  in  her  heart.  Let  the  teacher  at 
school  put  forth  the  same  good  suggestions.  By  constantly 
repeating  these  suggestions  the  timid  one  will  be  given  confi- 
dence and  in  most  cases  it  will  result  in  effecting  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  child  from  her  bondage  of  fear.  Never  tell  her  that 
she  is  shy  or  that  she  cannot  do  things.  Constantly  tell  her  that 
she  is  a  successful  girl  with  a  strong  character,  and  that  she 
is  going  to  make  a  very  useful  and  courageous  woman. 
Hold  high  aims  and  ideals  before  her.  Suggestion  cannot 
atone  for  all  the  defects-  of  character  which  may  be  inher- 
ited but  it  can  do  much  to  help  such  unfortunate  little 
ones  gracefully  bear  their  burdens. 

Never  tell  children  that  you  suspect  that  they  are  dis- 
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honest  or  untruthful.  Be  very  slow  to  accuse  and  suspect 
them  of  falsehood  or  theft.  Tell  them  over  and  over  again 
they  are  the  best  boys  and  girls  in  the  world;  that  they  are 
going  to  make  the  noblest  of  men  and  women;  that  they 
love  honesty  and  truth.  Even  when  you  discover  them  in 
minor  faults  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  unduly  magnify- 
ing and  emphasizing  the  error.  As  soon  as  possible  direct 
the  thoughts  and  attention  of  the  wrong-doer  away  from 
his  error,  and  focus  his  thoughts  and  attention  on  the  high 
goal  you  expect  him  to  reach.  This,  of  course,  will  not  be 
construed  as  doing  away  with  proper  ptmishment  for  per- 
sistent faults  after  the  more  ideal  methods  seem  to  have 
failed. 

26.  The  Biology  and  Psychology  of  Flay.  Herbert  Spencer 
was  probably  the  first  to  advance  a  theory  of  play.  It  was 
hardly  a  working  theory,  however,  in  that  he  contended 
that  play  was  merely  the  overflow  of  the  superabundant 
animal  spirits  and  vital  energy  of  youth.  This  seems  to  us 
to  be  merely  a  recognition  of  the  phenomenon  of  play 
rather  than  a  theory  explanatory  of  its  biological  or  psycho- 
logical significance.  The  later  theory  of  Gross,  advocated 
in  his  works  The  Play  of  Animals  and  The  Play  of  Men, 
sought  to  account  for  play  on  the  ground  that  children 
were  thus  engaged  in  practicing  their  later  and  more  serious 
and  sober  life  pursuits.  But  a  later  theory,  and  one  which 
to  our  mitid  comes  more  nearly  explaining  the  significance 
of  play,  is  that  advanced  by  Stanley  Hall,  who  seeks  to 
connect  the  free  and  easy  play  of  the  modem  child  with  the 
more  serious  and  sober  pursuits  of  his  ancestors. 

And  so  we  are  told  that  the  spectacle  of  the  young 
infant  suspending  its  weight  while  holding  on  to  some  object 
and  the  early  instincts  so  commonly  shown  to  climb  lad- 
ders, trees,  or  anything  else  available,  are  but  racial  me- 
mentoes of  our  ancestral  forest  life.  The  hide-and-seek 
games,  the  desire  to  convert  a  blanket  into  a  tent,  the 
instinct  for  ** shanties*' — which  all  boys  universally  mani- 
fest —  we  are  told  that  these  forms  of  play  are  but  the 
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echo  of  remote  ages  when  our  ancestors  sojourned  in  caves, 
lived  in  tents,  or  dwelt  in  the  mountain  fastnesses. 

In  this  same  way  the  advocates  of  this  theory  seek  to 
explain  the  strange  and  early  drawings  which  the  young  lad 
has  for  wading,  swinuning,  fishing,  boating,  and  other 
forms  of  aquatic  recreation. 

Speed  was  a  vital  requisite  in  past  ages,  both  in  the 
chase  for  food  and  in  the  ability  to  escape  from  one's 
enemies  or  to  flee  from  danger;  and  so  it  is  suggested  that 
this  is  an  explanation  of  that  racial  heredity  which  is  shown 
in  the  joy  with  which  the  children  engage  in  running, 
racing,  coasting  and  skating,  and  in  the  modem  speed 
mania  of  the  adult  for  motoring,  yachting  and  airship 
flying,  not  to  mention  horse  racing. 

Other  tmiversal  forms  of  play  such  as  "tag,"  "pull 
away,"  and  "black  man,"  together  with  mimic  fighting 
and  wrestling,  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  slingshot,  and  the 
air  gun,  all  represent  the  boy  or  the  girl  engaged  in  play  at 
those  very  same  pursuits  and  primitive  activities  which, 
in  bygone  generations,  constituted  the  real  life  work  and 
the  sober  employment  of  our  ancestors  at  different  stages 
of  barbarism  and  civilization. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  play  of  the  child  is  not  a 
preparation  for  his  later  life  work.  The  real  work  of 
the  world  today  is  found  in  the  school,  the  bank,  the  office, 
the  shop,  the  factory  and  the  railroad;  but  children  do  not 
enthusiastically  and  instinctively  play  at  these,  neither 
are  they  greatly  interested  in  the  stories  surrounding  these 
modem  spheres  of  activity.  They  are  instinctively  led, 
both  in  play  and  tale,  to  the  forest,  the  stream,  the  camp, 
the  cave,  the  hut,  the  forest  hxmting  grounds  and  the 
battlefield,  both  mimic  and  real. 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  Dr.  Gulick,  and  Professor  Patrick 
have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  these  newer  ideas  of 
play  and  recreation,  and  we  are  indebted  to  their  numerous 
writings  for  many  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  this  connection; 
particularly  to  Professor  Patrick. 
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Everything  which  has  such  a  vital  and  absorbing  inter- 
est for  the  boy  has  had  at  one  time  in  our  racial  history  an 
actual  life  and  death  interest  for  mankind. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  jack-knife.  How  many  knives 
has  your  boy  had  and  lost  and  what  rich  joy  there  is  in 
every  new  one!  We  see  how  the  practice  and  preparation 
theory  of  play  falls  here.  The  knife  has  no  significance  in 
society  now.  It  has  degenerated  to  mere  finger-nail  pur- 
poses. But  at  one  time  it  meant  life  in  defence  and  food 
in  offence.  Your  boy's  supreme  interest  in  the  knife  is 
a  latent  memory  of  those  ancient  days.  Those  who  could 
use  the  knife  and  use  it  well,  survived  and  transmitted  this 
trait  to  their  offspring. 

The  same  could  be  said  of  the  sling,  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  of  sports  like  boxing,  fencing,  fishing,  the  "camping 
out"  craze,  etc. 

Consider  the  fascination  of  fishing.  This  is  not  a  prac- 
tice and  preparation  for  the  real  life  of  today,  but  a  rever- 
beration of  ancient  industrial  activities. 

If  we  accept  this  newer  theory  that  the  play  of  the 
child  is  the  spontaneous  and  instinctive  expression  of  former 
and  ancient  racial  pursuits  of  his  ancestors,  then  we  can 
come  to  understand  something  about  the  great  popularity 
of  baseball  and  football.  In  this  respect  the  daily  press  is 
a  pretty  good  way  of  judging  the  popular  interest  in  these 
outdoor  sports.  The  morning  of  this  writing  we  examined 
a  dozen  copies  of  metropolitan  dailies,  and  found  two  or 
three  coltmms  given  to  politics,  a  column  or  two  to  a 
murder  or  suicide,  and  even  in  a  crisis  of  war  only  five  or 
six  columns  were  devoted  to  the  news  of  the  situation; 
but  in  these  same  papers  and  at  this  same  time,  we  fotmd 
from  twelve  to  twenty-five  coltmms  of  matter  devoted  to 
baseball,  football,  horse-racing,  yachting,  golf,  and  prizefight- 
ing; far  more  space  devoted  to  sports  than  to  the  combined 
interests  of  science,  art,  literature,  religion  and  politics. 

The  ability  to  throw  a  stone  with  power,  accuracy  and 
speed  was  at  one  time  in  our  early  civilization  an  important 
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factor  in  determining  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Among 
our  early  and  barbarous  ancestors,  the  man  who  could  pick 
up  a  club  and  strike  with  accuracy  —  hit  with  certainty 
and  power  —  was  the  man  best  fitted  to  survive  in  the 
brutal  struggles  of  those  early  days.  He  not  only  could 
better  defend  his  family,  but  was  also  better  fitted  for 
killing  game  and  overcoming  his  enemies.  And  so  the 
ability  to  run  with  speed  and  dodge  with  cunning  —  the 
fleetness  of  foot  and  endurance  of  chase  —  were  all  vital 
factors  in  the  makeup  of  our  ancestors  who  survived  and 
transmitted  these  characteristic  instincts  and  tendencies  to 
us,  their  progeny.  And  today,  when  we  let  go  the  mental 
tension,  and  relax,  we  find  ourselves  taking  to  these  same 
primitive  occupations  as  our  favorite  sport  —  just  as  and 
for  the  same  reasons  —  that  a  duck  takes  to  water. 

And  so  in  baseball  we  have  a  game  which  combines 
three  of  the  most  deep-seated  and  ancestral  racial  instincts; 
the  instinct  to  throw  straight,  to  run  fast  and  to  strike 
hard,  not  to  mention  the  love  of  conquest.  During  long 
periods  of  the  ancestral  life-history  of  our  race,  survival 
has  come  to  him  who  could  throw  the  straightest,  run  the 
swiftest  and  strike  the  hardest.  To  throw  a  stone  at 
something  is  almost  second  nature  for  a  boy;  throwing  is  a 
universal  instinct.  Now  we  must  admit  that  throwing, 
batting  and  running  are  no  longer  of  any  practical  use  in 
this  civilized  and  advanced  age  of  art,  science  and  com- 
merce; but  they  were  qualifications  of  life  and  death 
significance  in  by-gone  ages.  The  baseball  game  revives 
these  old  race  attitudes  and  brings  a  thrill  of  joy  and 
cherished  racial  memory  to  both  the  participants  and  the 
spectators.  Any  one  who  has  ever  held  a  bat  in  hand  and 
asstmied  the  expectant  attitude  of  the  batter  knows  the 
peculiar  thrill  of  his  distant  ancestors,  who,  in  just  that 
attitude,  waited  for  an  approaching  enemy  and  beat  down 
the  foe  with  a  real  war  club,  whether  their  antagonist  were 
man  or  beast,  and  those  who  assumed  the  best  position, 
struck  hardest,   and  aimed  most  accurately,   survived  and 
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transmitted  that  instinct  to  their  offspring  —  and  baseball 
is  the  modernized  and  civilized  expression  of  these  ancient 
racial  characteristics.  The  next  ball  game  you  attend  take 
notice  of  the  star  batter  as  he  takes  his  place  at  the  plate. 
See  him  stand  there,  bat  in  hand,  every  muscle  tense, 
ready  to  strike,  dodge,  jump  or  run  on  a  moment's  notice, 
bat  in  striking  position,  oscillating  in  expectancy  while 
waiting  for  the  ball.  And  then  the  climax  —  that  vicious 
and  all-powerful  strike,  the  home  run,  and  the  vociferous 
cheering  and  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  throng  of  spec- 
tators in  the  grand-stand  who  yell  themselves  hoarse  as  did 
their  ancestors  in  olden  times  when  the  gladiator  had 
vanquished  the  beast  or  killed  the  bull  in  the  ancient 
arena. 

This  instinct  to  throw  belongs  largely  to  boys,  scarcely 
appearing  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  awkward  throw  of 
girls,  like  the  left  arm  throw  of  boys,  is  well  known.  The 
plays  of  the  little  girls  reveal  a  different  set  of  instincts 
recalling  the  habits  of  primitive  woman,  and  so  we  find 
that  **We  are  the  descendants  of  those  men  who  could 
throw,  and  those  women  who  loved  children." 

Football  excites  still  greater  enthusiasm  than  baseball 
because  it  reinstates  and  recalls  still  more  vividly  those  still 
more  primitive  forms  of  ancestral  activity.  Here  we  have 
the  face  to  face  opposition  of  two  trained  and  able  hostile 
forces,  the  rude  and  primitive  physical  shock  of  the  on- 
slaught, the  barbarous  scramble,  the  cruel  tackle,  the 
imcivilized  scrimmage,  the  savage  melee,  the  fierce  charges 
and  collisions,  the  tackling,  dodging,  and  the  lively  chases 
for  goal,  as  for  ancient  cave  of  safety  —  all  are  a  vivid 
re-enactment  of  the  life  struggles  of  the  race  in  bygone 
days. 

It  is  all  a  play-picture  of  far-away  realities,  and  the  psychology  of 
our  whole  play  tendency  is  comprehended  in  the  fact  that  our  instinc- 
tive pursuits  of  mind  and  body  unfailingly  choose  to  discharge  along 
the  channels  of  the  least  psychic  resistance,  and,  therefore,  our  instinc- 
tive play-efforts  are  productive  of  little  or  no  real  fatigue,  because  they 
operate  along  and  over  long  established  and  well  initiated  nerve  paths 
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in  the  brain,  calling  into  play  only  those  nerve  actions  and  emotions 
to  which  our  race  has  long  been  accustomed. — Sadler:  Worry  and 
Nervousness. 

27.  The  Influence  of  Organised  Flay  on  Character.  The  work 
of  the  playground,  when  properly  organized,  can  be  made 
to  contribute  immensely  to  the  moral  training  of  the  pupil. 
The  spirit  of  self-reliance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  proper 
regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  our  associates,  on  the 
other,  can  be  fostered  and  promoted  by  the  proper  organ- 
ization and  conduct  of  the  play  period. 

It  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  strong  character  that  it 
shall  accept  defeat  without  becoming  peeved  or  without 
manifesting  anger  and  without  any  other  undue  or  unseemly 
emotional  reaction.  The  physical  bimips  of  early  life  and 
the  athletic  defeats  and  triumphs  of  adolescence  are  all 
important  factors  in  this  character  preparation  which  is 
requisite  to  the  meeting  of  the  trials  and  triimiphs  and  the 
overcoming  of  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  are  sure 
to  beset  and  harass  the  adult  life  of  later  years. 

We  have  sometimes  seriously  thought  that  there  is  an 
even  greater  opportunity  to  inculcate  principles  of  ethics 
and  morals  on  the  playground  than  there  is  in  the  Sun- 
day-school class,  especially  when  the  teaching  consists  in 
mere  platitudes,  and  this  without  any  thought  of  belittling 
the  important  instruction  connected  with  the  Church  and 
its  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  child.  What  we  want  to 
emphasize  is  this:  that  ordinary  play,  if  properly  followed 
up  and  directed,  presents  one  of  the  best  possible  oppor- 
timities  for  instructing  the  child  in  a  practical  and  lasting 
manner  with  reference  to  many  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  have  to  do  with  our  subsequent  social,  industrial, 
professional  and  even  religious  experience. 

Much  should  be  done  to  help  the  mother  at  home  to 
understand  the  psychology  of  play  and  to  show  her  how 
to  control  and  direct  these  important  activities  in  her  own 
family  as  regards  children  of  varying  ages,  and  also  how  to 
relate   herself  to   the   difficulties  which   arise  through   the 
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playing  of  her  children  with  the  other  children  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  let  a  child  grow  up 
and  think  he  is  always  right  and  his  playmates  always 
wrong  in  the  many  petty  difficulties  of  early  childhood. 
In  many  cases  the  foundation  is  thus  laid  for  lifelong  self- 
ishness, through  undue  sjnnpathy  with  the  child  in  these 
minor  misimderstandings  associated  with  the  neighborhood 
squabbles. 

Both  parents  and  teachers  should  aim  at  making  the 
children  brave,  developing  self  reliance,  raising  and  training 
the  children  to  expect  a  reasonable  amotmt  of  hardship, 
rebuff  and  misunderstanding — even  occasional  defeat — and 
to  take  it  gracefully,  manfully  and  so  far  as  possible, 
cheerfully.  In  other  words,  we  must,  for  the  sake  of  the 
character  development,  train  the  little  folks  how  to  become 
brave  and  cheerful  losers. 

We  must  not  fail  to  recognize  all  the  agencies  and 
phases  of  experience  which  are  connected  with  the  up-build- 
ing of  moral  resistaiice  and  the  development  of  a  strong 
and  resistive  character.  These  influences  are  not  all 
centered  directly  in  either  the  schoolroom  or  the  home. 
There  is  the  street  with  its  influences  and  the  ever-present 
"gang,"  not  to  mention  the  other  organizations  of  child- 
hood which  are  springing  into  existence,  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts,  etc.  We  have  often  thought  that  the  influence  of  the 
school  grounds  and  athletic  fields  and  the  experiences  on 
the  way  to  and  from  school  sometimes  share  equally  with 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  in  the  school  and  the  parents 
in  the  home,  as  regards  final  weight  and  infiuence  in  the 
development  of  character. 

In  the  case  of  children,  as  in  that  of  adults,  we  should 
discriminate  between  wholesome,  helpful  play,  and  that 
which  is  destructive  of  the  better  qualities.  It  is  a  health- 
ful sign  of  the  times  that  university  presidents  are  taking 
a  hand  in  eliminating  whatever  is  brutalizing  in  the  sports 
of  college  life. 

28.  The  Call  of  the  linid.    Any  child  old  enough  to  walk 
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four  miles  is  old  enough  to  have  frequent  tastes  of  Robin- 
son Crusoeing.  A  weekly  or  bi-weekly  careful  planning 
and  preparation  of  outfit  and  food,  a  walk  to  suit  the 
capacities  of  the  youngest,  an  encampment  of  an  hour  or 
two,  a  meal  well-cooked  outdoors,  the  camping-place  left 
in  good  condition,  and  the  rettun  with  trophies  for  the 
home  collection  will  be  at  once  a  joy  and  a  benefit  to  the 
yoimgsters. 

To  be  sure,  all  this  can  be  done,  more  formally  with  more  definite 
organization  by  some  of  the  modem  substitutes  for  parents — such  as 
the  Boy  Scouts.  But  I  do  not  see  why  the  realization  of  the  value  of 
outdoor  life  as  a  means  of  arousing  self-reliance  should  necessarily  be 
another  factor  for  the  alienation  of  the  child  from  his  family.  Bearing 
these  things  in  mind,  consider  what  you  would  answer  to  a  little  boy  of 
eight  or  nine  who  says,  wistfully,  "Oh,  I  wish  we  lived  where  Indians 
are!  I  wish  I  was  an  Indian!"  As  a  modem  parent  you  dare  not 
practice  the  n^ligent  oifhand  methods  of  the  parents  of  two  genera- 
tions ago,  who  said  briskly,  "What  nonsense,  Jimmy!  If  I  hear  any 
more  such  talk,  I'll  know  how  to  make  you  stop  it!  Go  and  split 
your  kindlings  this  minute!"  You  remember  that  such  parents  were 
always  cut  to  the  heart  when  the  most  energetic  of  their  sons  ran  away 
from  home  to  lead  a  roaming  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say  to 
yourself  with  the  htunorous  despair  which  is  a  frequent  mood  with 
modem  parents:  "Good  gracious,  we  can't  be  expects  to  move  out  to 
an  Indian  reservation  and  Hve  in  a  wigwam!  If  there  were  no  other 
reasons,  before  we  got  there,  Jimmy  would  have  forgotten  his  Indians 
and  want  to  be  a  sailor. "  Any  spot  that  has  the  sky  overhead  and  the 
earth  beneath  is  a  happy  htmting-grotmd  where  parents  can  successfully 
lead  their  children  forth  into  the  flight  away  from  modem  habits  of 
passivity  and  possession,  toward  the  age-old  impulses  to  activity  and 
endeavor.  And  there  is  no  need  for  elaborate  preparation.  This  very 
afternoon,  armed  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pound  of  bacon,  one  can 
take  the  children  by  the  hand  and  walk  out  of  the  twentieth  century 
back  into  the  Stone  Age.  Ten  to  one,  if  the  groimd  is  at  all  workable 
they  win  dig  a  cave.  The  man  who  said  that  no*  adult  ever  amounted 
to  anything  who  had  not  in  childhood  played  in  a  hole-in-the-groimd, 
exaggerated  —  but  not  much. —  Fisher. 

29.  Sdf-Reliance  in  Early  Childliood  In  the  last  generation 
children  had  an  opportunity  early  to  develop  a  spirit  of 
self-reliance  by  the  responsibilities  that  were  placed  upon 
their  young  shoulders  in  connection  with  the  daily  work  of 
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the  household  —  doing  chores,  running  errands,  bringing 
in  water  and  coal,  splitting  kindling  —  work  about  the  bam 
in  the  winter  and  in  the  garden  during  the  summer.  All 
these  useful  activities  on  the  part  of  the  child  were  of  great 
value  in  his  moral  training  and  the  up-building  of  his 
character;  but  modem  civilization,  at  least  in  the  great 
cities  and  the  larger  towns  and  villages,  is  gradually  robbing 
the  children  of  the  present  generation  of  these  valuable 
modes  of  discipline  and  methods  of  character  development. 

The  whole  trend  of  our  present-day  American  life  tends 
to  rob  the  boy  and  the  girl  of  these  opportunities  for  devel- 
oping individual  responsibility  and  it  is  going  to  require  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  this 
and  future  generations  to  find  valuable  and  helpful  substi- 
tutes for  these  old-fashioned  chores  and  errands.  Likewise, 
these  changes  in  our  mode  of  living  will  bring  new  respon- 
sibilities to  the  school  teacher  who  must  needs,  perforce, 
tax  his  ingenuity  in  an  effort  to  help  the  parents  solve  these 
new  problems  in  child  culture.  New  substitutes  must  be 
found  for  these  old  activities  on  the  part  of  the  child,  that 
he  may  not  grow  up  passively  enjojdng  the  blessings  which 
are  brought  to  him  by  the  plumber  and  the  furnace  maker. 
New  tasks  must  be  foimd  for  him,  that  he  may  understand 
that  effort  always  comes  before  enjojonent,  and  that  a 
sowing  must  precede  the  reaping. 

City  life  is  robbing  the  child  of  an  opportunity  to 
develop  an  early  feeling  of  self-reliance.  He  gets  water  now 
by  turning  on  a  faucet  instead  of  going  to  the  well.  A 
steam-heated  apartment  is  warmed  by  turning  a  valve. 
The  opportunity  of  splitting  kindling,  carrying  in  coal,  and 
building  fires,  has  largely  passed;  and,  as  more  mothers  are 
leaving  home  as  wage  earners  or  professional  women,  and 
as  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  servant  or  caretaker  who  will 
be  able  to  instill  this  spirit  of  self-reliance  into  the  children, 
the  problem  remains  to  be  solved  by  the  united  efforts  of 
earnest  parents  and  painstaking  teachers. 

We  must  develop  a  new  line  of  responsibility  —  a  new 
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list  of  duties  for  the  growing  child  to  attend  to  in  connec- 
tion with  home  and  school  work.  The  daily  toilet  must  be 
standardized  and  the  children  must  be  held  responsible  for 
its  proper  performance.  From  the  time  children  are  six 
years  of  age  they  must  be  taught  acceptably  to  dress 
themselves,  to  brush  their  teeth,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  decide  what  clothes  they  shall  wear.  The  going-to-bed 
hours  should  constitute  an  opportunity  for  rigid  discipline 
—  the  child  should  be  held  responsible  for  being  undressed 
and  in  bed  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  child  should  not  be  helped  at  every  little  thing 
about  the  house  and  neither  should  he  be  assisted  unduly 
with  his  difficulties  in  the  schoolroom.  Children  should  rather 
be  given  assistance  in  learning  how  to  help  themselves; 
this  is  consistent  with  the  development  of  a  proper  spirit 
of  self-reliance.  Children  are  spoiled  in  this  way  by  having 
baby  talk  practised  on  them  when  infants  and  then  when 
they  grow  up  they  are  helped  into  chairs  instead  of  being 
taught  to  climb  up  by  means  of  a  stool. 

If  children  were  left  alone  more  in  the  face  of  the  prob- 
lems of  early  childhood  —  if  they  were  given  but  a  mini- 
mum of  assistance  —  it  would  lead  to  the  development  of 
more  ingenuity,  the  acquirement  of  more  ability  for  self- 
help,  and  the  promotion  of  that  spirit  of  courage  and  con- 
fidence which  will  be  so  necessary  to  these  little  folks,  if 
they  ever  achieve  success  and  usefulness  in  later  years. 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  developing  the  habit  of  self-help 
than  by  training  the  children,  when  yotmg,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  regular  and  increasingly  difficult  tasks  —  which  will 
lead  to  their  later  enjo3rment  of  the  humdrum  tasks  of  the 
work-a-day  world  —  for  most  people  like  to  do  what  they 
know  how  to  do  well. 

30.  Early  Development  of  RespoDsibflity.  Responsibility  is 
the  watchword  —  the  keynote  —  of  the  best  thought  in 
modem  educational  training.  Teaching  the  pupil  how 
gracefully  and  acceptably  to  bear  responsibility  is  the  chief 
factor  in  character  development.     The  real  purpose  of  our 
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school  training  is  to  acquaint  the  child  with  the  highest 
meaning  of  the  term  "making  good";  or,  as  sometimes 
expressed  in  slang,  '*to  deliver  the  goods."  The  ptirpose  of 
all  otir  training  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  a  sense  of  personal 
reliability  —  to  stimulate  the  child's  ambition  to  reach  a 
worthy  goal  and  to  accomplish  his  life-purpose. 

Children  are  thoroughly  himian  and  if  the  sense  of 
responsibility  is  not  early  developed  as  a  part  of  their 
character,  they  are  liable  to  develop  an  alarming  inertia, 
to  degenerate  into  an  alarming  state  of  moral  fiabbiness. 
They  are  apt  to  acquire  a  passive  mental  attitude  instead 
of  developing  that  active,  aggressive  and  masterful  state 
of  mind  which  we  so  much  like  to  see  in  a  young  boy  or  girl. 

If  the  children  are  at  first  backward  and  bungling  in  the 
performance  of  their  little  duties  about  the  home,  or  if  they 
are  inapt  or  even  exasperating  in  their  school  work  —  don't 
help  them  too  much  —  let  them  plow  through  it,  let  them 
fight  it  out.  All  this  eflEort  on  their  part  is  developing 
responsibility,  and  that  is  the  chief  purpose  of  both  our 
home  training  and  our  school  discipline. 

Children  must  be  taught  how  to  use  tools  to  help  in 
overcoming  their  difficulties;  how  acceptably  to  relate 
themselves  to  the  common  situations  to  be  met  in  life. 
Children  should  be  taught  how  to  take  care  of  themselves 
when  traveling.  They  should  early  be  given  an  experience 
in  engaging  and  selecting  a  room  at  a  hotel.  They  should 
be  taught  how  to  purchase  their  tickets  and  check  their 
baggage.  As  soon  as  possible  they  should  be  taught  how 
to  select  and  buy  their  own  clothing,  in  the  case  of  girls, 
how  to  make  much  of  their  clothing;  and  even  in  the  case 
of  boys,  how  to  mend  slight  tears  and  sew  on  buttons. 

Children  should  be  early  given  opportunities  to  earn 
small  sums  of  money  —  should  be  taught  how  to  save  it. 
They  should  also  be  counselled  in  the  proper  spending 
of  a  part  of  their  earnings.  The  ability  to  spend  wisely 
is  just  as  important  a  moral  asset  as  the  ability  to  earn 
money  and  the  willingness  to  save  a  portion  of  it. 
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The  child  should  be  taught  to  use  his  time  systematiciially 
—  regular  times  for  work  and  play  should  be  allowed  and  it 
exerts  a  bad  influence  upon  a  child's  character  to  have  him 
always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  one  in  the  family  to 
do  any  and  everjrthing.  While  he  should  be  taught  to  be 
accommodating  and  to  be  willing  to  render  a  necessary 
service  at  any  time,  nevertheless,  it  is  best  for  his  character 
training  if  he  can  have  more  or  less  regularity  in  his  daily 
regime  of  study,  work,  play,  etc. 

But  the  training  should  not  be  confined  to  responsibility 
concerning  economic  matters.  Responsibility  for  moral  acts 
should  be' developed.  The  child  should  be  held  responsible 
for  going  with  evil  associates,  for  the  use  of  bad  language, 
for  listening  without  protest  to  sentiments  he  has  been 
trained  to  believe  wrong,  and  for  indulging  in  any  practices 
that  do  not  meet  the  approval  of  his  parents  or  teachers. 

From  the  time  children  are  six  years  of  age  they  ought 
to  begin  to  take  care  of  their  own  clothing,  having  every- 
thing in  the  bureau  drawers  of  their  own  room.  They 
should  be  held  responsible  for  their  soiled  clothes,  seeing  to 
it  that  they  are  placed  in  the  individual  or  family  laundry 
bag.  They  may  also  be  given  valuable  training  in  this  day 
and  age  by  being  taught  when  very  young  how  properly  to 
answer  the  telephone  and  how  to  write  down  messages,  as 
well  as  to  answer  the  door-bell  and  properly  receive  visi- 
tors. All  of  these  things  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  numerous  errands  and  chores  of  the  last  generation, 
whose  valuable  assistance  in  character  training  are  being 
rapidly  lost  to  the  present  generation. 

31.  New  ProblexDS  Resulting  from  Social  Evdution.  We  have 
already  noted  the  fact  that  the  movement  away  from  the 
country  to  the  city,  together  with  modem  methods  of 
pltmibing,  heating,  sanitation,  etc.,  have  considerably 
altered  the  daily  home  life  of  the  child.  We  have  also 
called  attention  to  a  ntmiber  of  ways  in  which  new  chores 
and  errands  may  be  substituted  for  those  which  are  passing. 

We  read  not  long  ago,  that  while  a  boy  may  be  deprived 
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of  the  beneficial  training  which  resulted  from  feeding  the 
chickens  he  may  have  substituted  for  such  an  expe- 
rience the  discipline  and  education  that  comes  from  attend- 
ing to  certain  features  of  the  household  expense.  The 
opportimity  to  carry  in  water  and  coal  is  passing,  but  what 
is  to  hinder  our  holding  the  boy  or  girl  responsible  for  the 
water  bills  and  the  gas  bills,  to  have  them  checked  up  with 
the  meters  —  to  have  them  constantly  watching  to  save 
wastage  in  either  water  or  gas  and  have  them  personally 
pay  the  bills  each  month.  We  thought  this  was  a  valuable 
suggestion  and  it  led  to  some  immediate  changes  in  the 
management  of  our  own  home  with  reference  to  the  children. 

We  must  not  allow  city  life  and  modem  development  to 
rob  our  children  of  initiative  and  the  benefit  that  arises 
from  creative  effort,  personal  responsibility  and  wholesome 
watchfulness. 

Even  the  weather  cto  be  used  as  a  means  of  developing 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  A  temperature  table  can  be  pre- 
pared and  put  up  in  the  child's  room,  as  it  also  could  be 
fittingly  posted  at  school.  When  the  temperature  is  75 
and  above  children  could  safely  be  allowed  to  go  bare- 
headed and  bare-footed.  When  the  temperature  is  60  and 
above  it  is  safe  to  go  without  a  coat.  From  50  to  60  a 
light  coat  should  be  worn  and  hat  or  cap  should  be  worn 
when  out-of-doors.  From  30  degrees  (freezing)  up  to  50, 
pupils  should  wear  heavy  coats  and  wraps,  caps,  mittens,  etc. 
Below  freezing,  in  addition  to  these  heavy  wraps  and  mit- 
tens, leggings,  fur  caps  and  other  suitable  winter  garments 
should  be  worn;  while  of  course,  on  rainy  days,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  garb,  rubbers,  rain-coat  or  tunbrella  should  be 
provided,  and  when  the  weather  is  threatening  children 
should  be  early  taught  to  provide  against  possible  rain  and 
take  to  school  with  them  suitable  rainy-day  garments. 
In  this  way  weather  changes,  instead  of  becoming  a  sotirce  of 
colds,  pnetunonia  and  other  sickness,  could  be  utilized  as  a 
means  of  direct  character  training. 

The  "movie"  is  an  institution  that  has  come  to  stay 
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and  today  mothers  and  teachers  everywhere  are  perhaps 
discussing  this  particular  institution  more  than  any  other. 
The  "movie"  affords  a  wonderful  opporttmity  to  see  the 
sights  and  scenes  of  other  lands,  of  feeding  the  imagination 
of  the  child  on  travel  pictures  and  nature  pictures.  It  is  a 
most  deplorable  fact,  however,  that  this  wonderful  insti- 
tution which  is  fraught  with  so  many  opportunities  to 
educate  and  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  growing  child  has 
carefully  to  be  censored.  Women's  clubs  have  done  much 
to  purify  the  "movies**  for  the  school-age  child;  many 
theatres  are  showing  on  certain  days  a  special  afternoon 
"movie"  for  the  children,  and  while  many  of  these  "mov- 
ies" have  great  possibilities  for  good,  we  most  earnestly 
tu^e  that  the  yotmg  school  child  see  the  "movie"  that  he 
is  to  see  before  dinner,  and  not  have  his  mind  excited  and 
his  nervous  system  "thrilled"  just  before  going  to  bed. 
Some  one  asked  us  several  years  ago,  "Are  you  going  to 
let  your  little  fellow  go  to  'movies?'"  We  instantly  answered, 
"No,  but  we  shall  take  him.".  If  the  mother  or  the  father 
sits  by  the  side  of  the  child  and  careftdly,  thoughtftdly,  and 
yes,  prayerfully,  points  out  the  good  and  explains  the  evil, 
then  even  the  questionable  "movies"  will  prove  the  means 
of  bringing  father  and  son  and  mother  and  daughter  into 
closer  companionship. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  be  taken  to  long  lectures,  entertainments, 
or  concerts,  during  the  evening,  which  will  keep  them  out 
imtil  eleven  p.m. 

32.  Sabddiig  Nature  —  Baw  Materials.  In  our  effort  to  de- 
velop character  —  to  stimulate  initiative,  promote  inge- 
nuity, and  increase  self-reliance  —  we  must  endeavor  to 
encourage  the  child  in  his  desires  and  ability  to  make 
things,  to  create  a  finished  product  out  of  raw  materials. 

If  doth,  paper,  liunber,  modelling  clay  and  other  simple 
materials  are  placed  before  him  they  seldom  fail  to  arouse 
in  the  most  sluggish  child  mind  this  creative  instinct  — 
this  desire  to  subdue  Nature  —  for  this  impulse  to  "make 
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something**  is  one  of  the  most  promising  elements  in  child- 
natjire  which  the  educator,  both  at  home  and  at  school, 
can  utilize  in  his  effort  to  realize  the  ideals  of  education  — 
real  character  training.  In  the  chapters  on  Kindergarten 
(Chap.  I,  Vol.  I)  Construction  Work  (Chap.  VII,  Vol.  I)  and 
Drawing  (Chap.  IV,  Vol.  II),  the  teacher  will  find  abimdant 
material  and  full  directions  for  this  sort  of  work. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  buy  everjrthing  ready-made  that 
a  little  girl  or  boy  craves,  whether  it  be  dolls  for  the  girls 
or  sleds  for  the  boys.  Encourage  the  parents  to  take  a 
little  time  off  and  help  their  children  make  these  things; 
and  if  possible  and  consistent  with  the  school  curriculimi, 
give  them  a  chance  to  make  things  at  school.  Well  do  we 
remember  when  our  boy,  not  over  seven  years  of  age, 
came  home  from  the  Francis  Parker  school  one  day  and 
exhibited  a  glass  of  grape  jelly  which  he  had  made  —  glee- 
fully telling  every  step  in  the  process  —  his  features 
beaming  with  enthusiasm,  with  the  thought  that  he  could 
take  the  grape,  the  raw  material,  and  convert  it  into  the 
jelly  **just  like  we  eat  on  the  table."  We  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  most  advanced  and  modem  schools 
today  to  give  the  children  a  chance  to  "make  things,"  and 
it  is  certain  that  in  any  school  such  simple  work  as  making 
jelly  could  be  provided  for  the  younger  children. 

And  in  this  connection  the  valuable  character  attribute 
of  practical  discrimination  can  be  early  developed  by 
teaching  the  children  the  relative  cost  between  purchased 
articles  and  home-made  articles.  Let  them  learn  the  cost 
between  the  raw  materials  and  the  finished  product  and 
this  exercise  possesses  very  many  and  practical  angles  for 
the  intellectual  and  commercial  training  of  the  pupil.  For 
instance,  our  boy  wanted  a  tent  —  every  boy  wants  one  — 
a  tent  or  a  shanty  is  a  part  of  the  psychological  evolution 
of  a  boy.  One  to  answer  his  purpose  would  cost  $10.50, 
but  we  found  by  careful  planning,  that  the  raw  materials, 
including  paraffin  to  waterproof  it,  would  cost  a  little  less 
than  $5.00  and  with   the  aid  of  books  secured  from  the 
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library  the  necessary  instructions  and  patterns  were  secured 
and  the  boy  had  the  satisfaction  of  producing  his  tent,  step 
by  step,  at  home. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made  a  mental  note,  from  reading 
magazines  and  books,  of  those  things  which  children  can  do 
at  home  to  amuse  and  instruct  themselves,  to  promote 
coordination  between  the  mind  and  the  eye,  to  give  them 
skill  in  working  up  raw  materials,  and  we  have  found  all 
sorts  of  helpful  advice  regarding  the  use  of  cheese  cloth, 
rags,  feathers,  muslin,  glue,  paste  and  die  sttiffs,  not  to 
mention  pasteboard,  tissue  paper,  transfers,  outlines  for 
water  coloring,  crayons,  blackboards,  etc.  A  few  dollars 
invested  in  materials  of  this  kind  are  worth  more  to  the 
character  training  of  the  child  than  infecting  his  young 
mind  with  dollars  upon  dollars  worth  of  ready-made  tojrs, 
some  of  which  may  be  several  years  ahead  of  him  in  his 
ability  to  enjoy  and  utilize  them. 

Take  the  children  to  the  woods,  properly  clothed  and 
with  heavy  shoes  or  boots.  Let  them  stamp  through  the 
underbrush  —  take  them  out  of  the  beaten  paths.  Let 
them  climb  trees  a  safe  distance  —  teach  them  to  be  careful 
—  to  hold  tight  —  instead  of  negatively  suggesting  they 
are  going  to  "fall  and  break  their  necks." 

Every  child,  especially  the  boys,  must  come  close  to 
Nature  —  they  must  have  some  personal  experience  in 
trying  to  subdue  Nature,  for  all  this  creates  a  legitimate 
feeling  of  self-confidence  and  self-reliance. 

S3.  The  Use  of  Tods  —  Industrial  Training.  After  all,  the 
most  important  thing  about  industrial  training  is  its  ethical 
value.  The  use  of  tools  tends  to  promote  habits  of  decision 
and  precision.  Industrial  training  encourages  important 
concentration  of  the  mind  in  connection  with  a  settled 
purpose  —  a  definite  aim.  This  sort  of  training  also  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  moral  value  in  that  it  encotu^ges  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  it  strengthens  the  ability 
to  overcome  difficulties,  it  assists  the  child  in  cultivating 
that  very  desirable  ability  to  work  up   ''raw  materials." 
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Still  ftirther,  it  develops  the  judgment  as  to  exactness  and 
encourages  those  most  valuable  character  attributes  — 
accuracy  and  discrimination. 

With  the  aid  of  tools  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  produce  something  useful  —  something  of  real  value  — 
something  which  will  serve  a  character  development  pur- 
pose, and  not  to  spend  all  their  time  in  producing  some  handi- 
work for  mere  exhibition  purposes. 

The  ability  to  use  tools  emancipates  the  child  from  his 
infant  helplessness  when  he  undertook  to  accomplish  every- 
thing by  the  use  of  his  bare  hands.  It  develops  patience 
and  perseverance,  as  well  as  contributes  to  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  task  finished  —  a  job  completed. 

A  carpenter  bench  is  a  valuable  factor  in  the  moral 
training  of  a  boy  as  well  as  a  religious  book  or  attendance 
upon  the  Sunday  school;  and  we  believe  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  so  thoroughly  accepted  by  educators  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  reiterate  them  here. 

We  believe  there  is  a  special  value  in  having  the  pupils 
make  articles  which  are  practical  and  useful  about  the  home 
or  the  school.  This  tends  to  give  a  real  economic  value  to 
so-called  industrial  training. 

34.  The  Province  of  Books.  Every  child  should  early  be  taught 
how  to  buy  books,  how  to  read  books,  how  to  extract  the  best 
out  of  books,  how  to  exercise  discrin^nation  regarding  books 
and  how  to  utilize  the  advantages  of  a  Public  Library. 

It  is  best  that  children  should  not  have  access  to  too 
many  books,  lest  they  form  the  habit  of  skimming  through 
them,  of  becoming  superficial  readers,  of  cramming  their 
little  minds  full  of  a  lot  of  partially  digested  ideas  which 
they  are  not  able  fully  to  assimilate.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  children  read  one  book  at  a  time  and  be  able  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  quiz  upon  its  contents  before  they  pass  on  to 
another  book. 

The  evil  influence  of  bad  books  cannot  be  over-empha- 
sized, and  children  should  be  assisted  in  the  selection  of 
books  until  a  taste  for  good  reading  has  been  thoroughly 
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established.  The  books  found  in  school  libraries  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  may  be  considered  safe.  Public 
libraries,  however,  contain  many  books  that  children  should 
not  read,  and  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  public  library 
may  be  productive  of  more  harm  than  good. 

Every  child  should  have  access  to  a  good  dictionary,  a 
good  atlas,  and  some  sort  of  encyclopedia,  and  should 
very  early  be  initiated  into  the  uses  of  these  works  of  ref- 
erence. When  a  child  wants  to  know  something,  instead  of 
giving  him  a  half-reliable  answer,  teach  him  how  to  look  it 
up  for  himself  —  train  him  in  going  from  one  heading  to 
another  in  the  encyclopedia,  teach  him  how  to  get  answers 
out  of  works  of  reference  just  as  he  gets  finished  products 
out  of  raw  material  in  the  workshop. 

Early  train  the  children  how  to  patronize  the  library,  as 
the  majority  of  even  the  small  centers  of  population  are 
now  blessed  with  such  an  institution.  Train  them  in  check- 
ing up  opinions,  how  to  compare  authorities  and  how  to 
discriminate  and  choose  between  authors.  It  is  exceedingly 
unfortunate  that  children  must  grow  up  in  the  world  sur- 
rounded with  books  and  yet  know  so  little  about  how  to 
use  them.  How  to  utilize  the  wonderful  advantages  of  a 
library  in  the  up-building  of  his  own  character  and  the 
completion  of  his  intellectual  training  is  a  great  advantage 
to  anyone.     (See  Chapter  IX,  Books  and  Libraries.) 

35.  Early  Financial  Training.  One  of  the  most  frequently 
neglected  phases  of  moral  training  is  that  which  pertains 
to  teaching  the  child  how  to  earn,  save  and  spend  money  — 
how  to  overcome  the  temptation  or  tendency  to  buy  every- 
thing he  sees  if  he  has  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

We  should  train  the  little  ones  to  visit  the  shops,  to  pass 
by  the  attractive  display  windows,  to  go  on  a  shopping 
tour  —  expeditiously  to  buy  everything  on  the  list  that  is 
obtainable  —  and  then  stop.  Children  should  be  very 
early  trained  in  the  art  of  buying  what  is  necessary,  to 
make  purchases  for  the  home  or  for  the  school,  in  the  case 
of  those  schools  having  industrial  work,  school  gardens,  etc. 
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We  think  it  best  for  most  children  to  be  entrusted  with 
a  moderate  allowance,  for  them  to  have  spending  money 
which  they  can  regard  as  their  own,  for  either  the  saving  or 
spending  of  which  they  are  held  responsible;  or,  if  instead 
of  an  allowance,  some  system  of  regular  pay  for  regular 
duties  or  special  pay  for  extra  work,  may  be  worked  out. 
By  the  time  a  child  is  eight  years  of  age  he  should  be 
started  in  his  training  as  to  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 

In  this  connection,  those  famiHes  who  are  permitted  to 
travel  extensively  should  utilize  this  experience  as  a  means 
of  developing  the  child's  character.  Traveling  is  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  educational  influence  in  that  it  broadens 
the  mind  of  the  child  and  brings  him  in  contact  with  the 
world.  The  influence  along  these  lines  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  the  children  were  set  to  work  in  planning  the 
itinerary  and  preparing  the  train  schedules  for  the  trip. 
Children  of  only  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  can  be  taught  how 
to  use  a  time  table  very  satisfactorily  and,  as  already  sug- 
gested, they  should  be  given  experience  in  purchasing 
tickets,  checking  baggage,  etc.;  not  to  mention  the  value 
that  will  come  from  teaching  them  how,  at  an  early  age, 
to  order  their  own  meals  at  restaurants  and  hotels,  how  to 
meet  strangers  and  behave  themselves  properly  in  public. 
They  should  be  definitely  trained  for  these  things.  In  this 
way  opportunities  for  modem  travel  can  be  made  in  some 
measure  to  atone  for  the  lack  of  that  home  influence  which  the 
children  miss  at  such  times.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  having  children  spoiled  because  they  have  been  away  from 
home  so  much  or  have  been  out  in  public  a  great  deal. 

36.  The  Personality  of  the  Teacher.  The  character  and 
temperament  of  the  teacher,  the  personality  of  the  one  who 
guides  the  destinies  of  the  child  for  such  a  great  part  of 
the  whole  year,  is,  after  all,  probably  the  most  influential 
single  factor  in  the  problem  of  character  development  out- 
side of  heredity,  and  is  equal,  in  some  cases  superior,  to 
the  influence  of  the  home. 

Another   good   thing   about   moral    training   is   that   it 
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reacts  favorably  upon  the  teacher.  The  best  way  to  learn 
a  thing  is  to  teach  it,  and  so  the  teacher  of  ethics  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  influence  of  her  own  good  sugges- 
tions. She  must  live  up  to  the  standard  of  her  moral 
teaching.  Nobody  can  talk  self-control  to  others  without 
finding  himself  in  better  control  of  his  own  temper;  he  can- 
not preach  courtesy,  and  be  rude;  he  cannot  praise  service, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  selfish. 

The  wise  teacher  will  not  flaunt  her  authority  before 
her  pupils.  When  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  is 
sultry  and  oppressive  with  arbitrary  power  and  authority, 
there  is  but  limited  opportunity  to  foster  moral  training. 
A  prominent  educator,  in  a  recent  address  said:  **The 
class-room  is  not  a  petty  despotism,  but  a  diminutive 
republic;  the  teacher  is  not  to  be  the  repressive  tyrant,  but 
the  freedom-nurturing  leader;  to  train  self-directed  agents, 
not  to  make  soldiers.  The  child  should  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  hope,  confidence  and  lovet  He  should  be  offered 
nothing  as  food  for  thought  that  will  not  strengthen  his 
moral  nature.  His  school-days  should  be  filled  with  posi- 
tive, constructive,  life-sustaining  thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions." 

37.  Moral  Growth  through  Practice.  The  pupil  who  is 
receiving  a  course  of  instruction  in  character  training  in 
connection  with  his  daily  school  life  must  be  given  oppor- 
timities  to  put  this  instruction  into  practice.  The  pupil,  at 
school  and  in  connection  with  the  parents*  supervision  at 
home,  must  early  be  introduced  to  a  regime  of  applied 
ethics  —  of  morals  in  practice. 

If  the  pupil  is  taught  to  be  charitable  there  should  be 
provided  at  the  school  an  old-clothes  closet.  Cast-off 
clothing  or  garments  which  could  be  spared  from  the  home 
should  be  assembled  here.  The  older  girls  can  remain  after 
school  hours  some  afternoon  and  assist  in  mending  the 
clothing  and  otherwise  putting  it  in  proper  condition  to 
pass  out  to  the  worthy  poor.  The  school  can  appoint 
scouting    committees    to    report    cases    deserving    of    help. 
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Likewise,  before  Christmas,  especially  in  the  larger  centers 
of  population,  the  children  can  assemble  their  unused, 
broken  and  outgrown  to5rs.  These  can  be  mended, 
painted  by  the  older  children,  and  at  Yuletide  the  whole 
school  can  enjoy  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  having 
done  something  helpful  for  someone  in  real  need. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  more  practical  and  direct 
activities  along  this  line  would  be  of  greater  value  than  an 
unseemly  amount  of  preaching  and  exhortation.  A  little 
direct  instruction  from  time  to  time  in  these  higher  things 
of  the  better  nature,  coupled  with  a  practical  plan  for  giv- 
ing expression  to  these  better  emotions,  would  seem  to  be 
the  more  ideal  method  of  inculcating  these  philanthropic 
sentiments  into  the  minds  of  young  and  growing  children. 

In  connection  with  your  teaching  of  kindness  organize 
the  children  into  definite  groups  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  birds,  etc. ;  and  when  teaching  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  organize  your  school  into  survey  committees 
to  inspect  alleys,  garbage  receptacles,  and  otherwise  enlist 
the  children  in  definite .  crusades  of  a  civic,  sanitary  and 
philanthropic  order. 

Give  the  boys  and  girls  an  early  insight  into  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  this  will  afford  them 
the' satisfaction  that  comes  from  having  had  a  part  in  some 
school  movement  or  some  community  uplift. 

Something  must  be  done  in  connection  with  our  edu- 
cational system  to  pull  ethics  and  morals  down  out  of  the 
mysticism  of  the  clouds  and  breathe  into  its  form  the  breath 
of  life,  to  teach  children  actually  to  live  these  noble  senti- 
ments and  not  to  grow  up  recognizing  them  merely  as 
pleasant  platitudes,  beautiful  for  utterance,  but  in  no  way 
susceptible  of  practical  application  in  one's  daily  life. 

38.  Pnpn  GoFemment  and  Character  Devdq^nent  The  prac- 
tice of  many  schools  in  having  an  elaborate  system  of  pupil 
government  embracing  the  entire  school  and  every  class, 
with  its  deliberate  and  advisory  relations  to  the  real  school 
management,  seems  to  have  proven  highly  satisfactory  in 
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many  instances.  It  has  the  advantage  of  drilling  the  pupils 
in  parliamentary  practice,  promoting  the  cooperative  spirit, 
developing  team  work,  encouraging  the  genius  for  organ- 
ization, and  it  must  be  very  evident  that  the  plan  possesses 
many  possibilities  for  ethical  culture  as  well  as  opportuni- 
ties for  definite  social  and  moral  training.  Besides,  this 
plan  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  actually  to  put  into 
practice  many  of  the  principles  which  are  being  constantly 
taught  by  their  parents  and  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
press the  young  mind  with  the  essentials  of  character 
building. 

This  idea  of  pupil  government  also  possesses  a  very 
valuable  feature  as  regards  the  training  of  the  pupil  for 
future  citizenship.  The  many  advantages  associated  with 
the  idea  of  pupil  government  will  present  themselves  to 
every  ingenius  teacher  who  endeavors  to  put  the  idea  into 
practice. 

In  this  connection  the  opportimities  of  the  general 
exercise  with  reference  to  moral  training  should  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  at  this  time  that  most  teachers  and  most 
schools  will  find  their  best  opportunity  for  carrying  on  a 
more  or  less  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  ethics  and 
morals.  In  the  most  simple  way,  and  sometimes  with  the 
most  candid  directness,  these  things  should  be  brought 
before  the  children  at  the  time  of  the  general  exercises. 

If  properly  managed  and  directed,  the  general  exercise 
of  the  school,  in  connection  with  the  proper  organization 
and  supervision  of  the  play-ground,  will  probably  be  made 
to  tell  more  directly  in  the  matter  of  character  training  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  school  work  put  together. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  mistake  for  any  teacher  or  super- 
intendent to  use  the  precious  moments  of  the  general 
exercises,  when  the  whole  school  is  together,  and  when  the 
collective  psychology  is  so  favorable  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  greatest  possible  moral  good,  we  say,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  use  this  precious  time  for  scolding  the  pupils, 
promulgating  new  rules  of  school   discipline,   or  for  even 
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singing  lessons  or  a  military  drill.  Such  occasions  are 
fraught  with  unlimited  possibilities  for  good,  and  it  is  a 
wise  teacher  who  will  recognize  the  opportunity  and  so 
employ  it. 

39.  Threats,  Ponishznents  and  Rewards.  It  is  always  an 
evidence  of  weakness  when  a  teacher  has  to  indulge  freely 
in  threats  in  order  to  secure  obedience.  Punishments  are 
undoubtedly  necessary,  while  the  matter  of  rewards  is  more 
debatable.  They  certainly  have  a  place  in  the  discipline 
and  training  of  a  child,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake,  at  least 
upon  the  part  of  parents,  to  have  to  promise  their  children 
rewards  of  some  kind  every  time  they  want  them  to  do 
anything. 

In  both  the  home  and  the  school  we  believe  that  if  the 
newer  ideas  of  discipline  based  upon  the  art  of  suggestion 
and  the  more  ideal  methods  of  utilizing  the  child's  energy 
by  substitution  in  other  ways  —  we  say  that  if  these  newer 
notions  of  discipline  do  not  secure  prompt  and  satisfactory 
obedience,  then  we  believe  that  both  parents  and  teachers 
are  warranted  in  resorting  to  the  older  methods  of  punish- 
ment, the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  effective  use  of  the 
rod.  If  the  parents  and  teachers  are  inapt  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  discipline,  or  if  children,  through  adverse  heredity 
or  lax  discipline  are  so  thoroughly  spoiled  that  the  more 
ideal  methods  are  not  effective,  then  let  us  not  hesitate  to 
resort  to  the  old-fashioned  procedures  and  at  least  accomp- 
lish the  essential  of  our  purpose,  prompt  obedience  and 
respect  for  the  amenities  and  proprieties  of  the  occasion. 

Threats  only  show  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  discipli- 
narian. Most  school  teachers  early  learn  the  folly  of  making 
threats.  You  will  recall  that  a  number  of  slate  pencils 
had  been  dropped  on  the  floor  one  afternoon.  Thoughtlessly 
you  threatened,  "Now  the  next  child  that  drops  a  pencil 
will  remain  after  school  and  receive  punishment!"  The 
weakest,  most  delicate  girl  in  the  room  was  probably  the 
next  to  drop  her  pencil,  and  she  was  a  pupil  with  a  perfect 
record  in  deportment. 
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Most  of  us  live  to  regret  the  threats  we  make.  '*Your 
father  will  thrash  you  when  he  comes  home  tonight," 
or  "You'd  better  not  let  your  father  see  you  doing  that,"  or 
"You  wouldn't  behave  that  way  if  your  father  was  here," 
etc.,  are  common  threats  which  we  hear  directed  at  head- 
strong and  wilful  boys.  What  is  the  result?  Do  such 
threats  cause  the  love  of  the  child  for  his  father  to  increase? 
They  make  the  child  actually  afraid  of  his  father. 

"I'll  'bust'  your  brains  out,"  said  a  four-year-old  to  his 
pet  lion,  because  it  wouldn't  stand  up.  Now  it  should  be 
remembered  that  these  things  do  not  originate  in  the  minds 
of  the  boy  and  girl.  They  only  repeat  the  things  they  hear 
others  say.  It  betrays  both  cowardice  and  ignorance  to 
undertake  to  secure  obedience  by  such  threats  as  "I  will 
box  your  ears  if  you  don't  mind,"  etc.  Obedience  that  is 
worth  anything  is  only  secured  by  suggestion  and  love  — 
never  by  promises  of  reward  or  threats  of  punishment. 

40.  Order,  Neatness  and  Panctnality.  Both  at  home  and  at 
school  the  child  should  have  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place.  In  this  matter  the  teacher  will 
again  find  it  best  to  induce  the  parent  to  see  to  it  that  the 
child  is  taught  these  things  at  home  before  it  attains  school 
age.  Counsel  and  exhort  the  mothers  in  the  early  training 
of  the  little  ones  in  these  essentials  of  character,  and  in  the 
early  years  of  school  life  find  time  somehow  to  give  the 
children  drills,  to  arrange  tests  and  to  conduct  competitive 
exercises  which  will  serve  to  demonstrate  these  important 
character  attributes. 

All  through  the  curriculum  employ  every  opportunity, 
whether  it  be  in  the  precision  of  mathematics  or  in  the 
discussion  of  the  heroes  of  history,  to  bring  out  the  impor- 
tance of  thoroughness,  orderly  arrangement,  and  classifica- 
tion, coupled  with  thorough  reliability,  punctuality  and 
trustworthiness.  These  are  things  the  teacher  must  bear  in 
mind  and  which  make  for  success  and  happiness  later  in  life 
and  not  the  mere  acquirement  of  facts  or  the  accumulation 
of  knowledge,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  exercises 
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are  attended  by  relative  degrees  of  mental  discipline  and 
will-training.  In  the  matter  of  education,  these  questions 
of  facts  and  knowledge  are  things  that  we  ought  to  have' 
done,  while  we  should  not  have  left  the  other  things  —  the 
moral  training  and  the  development  of  character  —  undone. 

''It  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  add  a  suggestion 
that  each  child  have  a  hook  or  two  for  his  own  wraps  and  a 
place  for  his  own  rubbers  and  tunbrella,  if  there  were  not 
still  existing  so  many  American  households  where  this  ele- 
mentary device  for  self-help  and  order  is  non-existent  and 
where  in  response  to  the  clamorous  rainy-morning  demand 
from  the  children,  *  Where  are  my  rubbers?'  the  harassed 
mother  calls  out:  'Look  behind  the  door  in  the  hall! 
Have  you  tried  the  back-porch?  Maybe  they're  in  the 
closet  under  the  stairs.  Where  do  you  suppose  you  left 
them  last  time?*" 

41.  Xindness,  Courtesy  and  Tderanca.  We  cannot  begin  too 
early  in  a  child's  life  to  teach  him  how  to  cultivate  a 
kindly  feeling  toward  all  Nature  as  well  as  toward  his  play- 
mates and  fellow  beings.  We  should  early  teach  the  child 
that  he  who  would  have  friends  must  show  himself  friendly, 
and  imbue  him  with  a  spirit  of  cheerful  helpfulness. 

Let  us  teach  the  pupil  that  service  is  the  very  chief  of 
all  the  elements  of  greatness.  The  founder  of  the  Christian 
religion  taught  that  those  whq  would  be  chief  must  first 
become  servants  of  hiunanity  —  the  one  who  aspires  to 
greatness  must  become  the  servant  of  his  fellows. 

Let  us  become  ingenious  in  finding  appropriate  and  prac- 
tical methods  whereby  a  child  may  lend  his  energies  and 
consecrate  his  services  in  useful,  inspiring  channels  of 
helpfulness. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  a  child  to  learn  early 
is  to  be  tolerant  of  other  people's  opinions  and  charitable 
toward  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  his  fellow-play- 
mates. Liberty  —  civil  liberty  and  religious  liberty  —  is 
based  upon  tolerance,  and  the  earlier  children  of  the  rising 
generation  acquire  this  beautiful  trait  of  character  as  a  part 
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of  their  mental  make-up,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  future 
of  the  nation. 

In  settling  the  squabbles  and  smoothing  out  the  misun- 
derstandings and  difficulties  which  occur  in  even  the  best 
regtdated  schools,  the  teacher  should  not  fail  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  teach  the  pupils  the  principles  of  charity. 
Likewise,  the  parent  in  the  home  carelessly  passes  over 
numerous  opportunities  every  day  and  every  week  to  teach 
the  children  both  by  precept  and  example,  the  importance 
of  these  basic  principles  of  a  strong  and  beautiful  character. 

It  is  true  that  children  are  always  being  taught  to  be 
polite,  to  be  kind  even  to  animals,  tender  to  plants,  to  be 
considerate  of  the  aged,  and  helpful  to  the  aflSicted,  and 
these,  the  more  tender  and  chivalrous  factors  of  a  noble 
character,  are  not  to  be  neglected  but  are  to  be  promoted 
by  every  possible  means  and  upon  every  suitable  occasion. 

42.  Oratitode,  Reverence  and  Respectfulness.  Ingratitude  is 
one  of  the  most  unforgivable  traits  of  an  imbecoming 
character.  Both  parents  and  teachers  should  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  directed  toward  the  little  ones,  lest  this  monster  of 
ingratitude  come  in  to  spoil  their  souls.  Nothing  so  shrivels 
moral  nature  and  handicaps  the  social  and  economic  career  of 
the  child  as  the  habit  of  failing  to  manifest  gratitude  for 
kindness  shown  or  favors  done  him. 

Good  will  and  sociability  are  of  great  value  in  the 
ethical  and  moral  training  of  a  child.  Children  should 
early  learn  how  to  meet  those  of  their  own  age  as  well  as 
how  appropriately  to  relate  themselves  in  kindness  to  those 
of  a  younger  age  and  in  reverence  to  their  seniors.  A  social 
afternoon  or  social  evening  for  the  older  children  may  be  so 
managed  and  conducted  as  to  be  of  great  value  in  stimu- 
lating high  ideas  and  creating  noble  ideals.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  much  fuss  has  to  be  made  over  the  chil- 
dren, socially.  Rather  would  it  be  better  to  have  them 
come  together  informally,  depending  upon  their  own  ingenu- 
ity and  ability  to  plan  their  games,  or  these  plans  may  be 
laid  in  advance  by  the  children  themselves;  and  let  them 
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prepare,  as  far  as  possible,  their  own  refreshment  and  util- 
ize everything  connected  with  the  social  occasion  as  a  means 
of  developing  the  spirit  of  self-confidence  and  self-reliance. 

Youthful  friendships  and  associations,  if  wisely  manipu- 
lated, may  be  utilized  by  parents  and  teachers  as  a  means 
of  indelibly  impressing  upon  the  young  mind  some  of  the 
most  valuable  and  highly  prized  traits  of  a  strong  and  noble 
character. 

Both  parents  and  teacher  must  be  at  fault  in  the  failure 
to  teach  the  youth  of  the  rising  generation  more  of  the 
spirit  of  reverence.  We  speak  of  reverence  with  respect  to 
society,  the  home,  the  Church  and  the  State.  Altogether 
too  little  regard  and  consideration  are  shown  by  the  youth 
of  today  for  the  important  conventions  and  institutions  of 
society. 

Children  should  be  instructed  in  the  beautiful  art  of 
rendering  themselves  amiable  and  attractive  to  their  fel- 
lows. They  should  be  taught  how  to  win  the  confidence, 
respect  and  good  will  of  their  playmates.  When  in  trouble 
about  the  school  and  the  home,  they  should  be  helped  to 
analyze  what  brought  the  trouble  on.  They  should  be 
helped  to  realize  and  appreciate  how  they  must  give  and 
taJce  in  life  in  order  to  get  along  in  this  world. 

43.  Confidence,  Courage  and  Perseverance.  A  legitimate 
self-confidence,  a  reasonable  but  indomitable  courage  and  a 
strong  and  unyielding  perseverance,  constitute  a  trio  of 
character  traits  invaluable  to  that  boy  or  girl  who  is  to 
become  one  of  the  world's  workers.  The  aim  and  purpose 
of  our  education,  of  our  moral  training  —  our  character 
building  efforts  —  should  be  to  inspire  the  child  with  a 
legitimate  and  reasonable  self-confidence. 

We  should  organize  his  play  and  regulate  his  sports  with 
a  view  to  developing  courage  —  individual  courage  —  as 
well  as  courageous  and  co-operative  team  work. 

Let  us  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  legitimate  self-respect  — 
encourage  him  to  stand  up  like  a  man  —  either  to  express 
his  opinions,   confess  a  fault,   or   acknowledge    the    truth. 
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The  pupil  should  not  only  understand  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy  in  the  long  run  as  regards  our  relations  with 
organized  society,  but  he  should  be  made  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  best  policy  now  —  just  now  —  at  home, 
at  school,  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow  pupils.  Let  the 
pupil  early  understand  that  he  is  punished  not  for  his  mis- 
takes or  accidents  but  only  for  disobedience  —  for  out-and- 
out  insubordination. 

In  every  way  possible  foster  perseverance  —  do  not  offer 
the  child  unnecessary  help  at  home  or  at  school.  If  it  is 
possible,  let  him  work  his  way  out  of  his  difficulties.  The 
sympathy  of  a  parent  and  the  helpfulness  of  a  teacher  must 
not  be  prostituted  so  as  to  destroy  or  interfere  with  the 
development  of  this  indispensable  trait  of  perseverance  — 
stick-to-it-iveness. 

44.  Health,  Cleanliness  and  Cheerfulness.  Even  the  teach- 
ing of  physiology  and  hygiene  can  be  so  directed  as  to 
afford  an  opportimity  to  enhance  the  realm  of  morals  and 
dignify  the  kingdom  of  things  spiritual.  Healthftd  living 
should  be  taught  not  only  as  a  means  of  gaining  happiness 
and  acquiring  a  stronger  body  —  a  physique  more  com- 
petent to  resist  disease,  but  also  as  a  means  of  affording  a 
higher  expression  for  the  spiritual  nature  —  as  constituting 
a  better  background  for  the  operations  of  the  soul  powers. 

Our  reference  to  teaching  the  pupil  personal  cleanliness 
as  well  as  our  instruction  concerning  the  sanitation  of  the 
school  buildings  and  premises  may  all  be  utilized  as  a  means 
of  developing  faithfulness,  careful  scrutiny,  reliability,  and 
thus,  in  one  and  a  hundred  ways,  the  entire  work  of  the 
school  in  its  different  departments  of  instruction  may  be 
made  directly  and  indirectly  to  contribute  to  the  moral 
training  and  spiritual  discipline  of  the  pupil. 

In  every  way  possible,  both  at  home  and  at  school, 
we  should  seek  to  cultivate  an  habitual  demeanor  of  cheer- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  child.  This  early  acquirement 
of  an  ability  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  to  travel 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  road,  will  prove  of  great  value  in 
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later  life,  not  only  as  an  attribute  of  character  and  a  social 
asset,  but  also  as  a  health  promoting  influence  in  the  in- 
dividuars  experience. 

46.  Honor,  Fair  Flay  and  PatrlotiBnL  Our  pupils  must  be 
trusted.  They  must  early  learn  what  is  required  to  make 
men  and  women  honorable,  reliable  and  trustworthy.  And 
so,  early  in  their  experience,  they  must  be  given  tasks  to 
perform,  work  to  do  which  may  easily  have  associated  with 
it  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment  and  more  or  less  emotion, 
and  thus  early  in  their  young  careers  they  will  learn  how 
to  bear  burdens  cheerfully,  discharge  duty  courageously, 
to  become  trustworthy  and  reliable  —  patriotic  with  refer- 
ence to  work,  home,  school  and  society. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  by  the  guardians  of  our 
youth  to  see  that  they  grow  up  with  the  spirit  of  fair  play 
actuating  all  their  games  and  sports.  The  child  must  be 
taught  to  be  a  good  loser,  to  take  defeat  cheerfully  and 
philosophically.  This  is  the  proper  time  and  place  to  pre- 
vent that  moodiness,  peevishness  and  tendency  to  brood 
over  the  hardships  of  life  which  some  children  grow  up  with 
and  carry  as  a  temperamental  curse  throughout  their 
careers.  We  cannot  begin  too  early  to  teach  the  little  ones 
how  to  work  over  their  problem^  but  not  to  worry  over 
their  difficulties.  In  the  presence  of  an  obstacle  they  must 
be  inspired  with  faith  and  confidence  and  not  be  allowed 
to  give  up  and  surrender  in  the  face  of  fear  and  discourage- 
ment. 

Patriotism  is  a  term  we  apply  to  certain  definite  mani- 
festations of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  and  it  has  a 
tremendously  ennobling  effect  upon  a  child's  character  to 
feel  that  it  is  an  enlisted,  uniformed  and  accredited  member 
of  a  club,  a  school,  a  church,  an  army  or  a  nation;  and 
these  tribal  instincts  and  social  longings  of  the  child  should 
be  utilized  whether  in  the  form  of  clubs,  classes,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  sewing  circles  or  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  The  means  of 
utilization  matters  little,  but  this  wonderfully  strong  inher- 
ent desire  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  be  true  to  something 
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or  somebody  should  be  seized  upon  by  its  teachers  and 
turned  to  good  account  in  the  school  scheme  for  moral 
training  and  character  development. 

46.  Work,  Thrift  and  Business.  Every  child  needs  to  have 
regular  daily  and  weekly  tasks  to  perform.  While  it  is 
true  that  children  are  by  nature  pla)dng  animals  and  not 
stud)dng  animals,  just  as  the  adult  seems  to  be  a  fighting 
animal  rather  than  a  working  animal  by  nature,  neverthe- 
less, because  of  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  our  pupils  must 
settle  down  to  the  htundrum  tasks  of  life,  we  should  begin 
at  home  and  school  early  to  train  them  in  certain  regular 
duties  outside  of  the  routine  school  work. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  exuberant  and  over-abtmdant 
vitality  of  the  school  child  is  not  utilized  in  some  way 
helpful  to  the  entire  commimity.  Every  teacher  and  every 
superintendent  should  try  to  use  their  classes  and  their 
school  as  a  whole  and  as  individuals  to  add  something 
definite  to  the  commimity  life.  In  this  way  the  pupils 
will  gain  the  benefit  of  a  training  directed  both  toward  the 
development  of  individual  character  and  the  improvement 
of  the  community  life. 

Early  in  life  the  boy  and  the  girl  need  to  have  placed 
before  them  the  incentives  to  thrift  —  inspirations  to 
definite,  continuous  and  sustained  effort.  Stories  and  books 
telling  of  the  success  of  hiunble  men  and  women  who  have, 
through  thrift,  courage,  and  perseverance,  attained  emi- 
nence and  usefulness  in  life,  should  be  repeatedly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  school  child.  The  pupils  should  be 
assisted  in  their  planning.  They  should  be  advised  and 
counselled  and  helped  into  some  line  of  work,  into  some 
gainful  emplo3anent,  that  will  afford  them  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  business  principles  and  thus 
stimulate  them  to  develop  along  the  lines  of  thrift  and 
economy. 

47.  Crime,  Intemperance  and  Hysteria.  While  it  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  feeble-mindedness  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  most  crime,  we  must  recognize  that  failure  on  the  part 
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of  parents  and  teachers  to  teach  the  children  self-control 
is  also  responsible  for  many  otherwise  fairly  normal  youths 
falling  into  crime  and  intemperance.  The  parents  of  a 
nervous  child-'must  recognize  that  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  subject  to  special  danger  along  these  lines  as  it  grows  up; 
it  is  quite  likely  to  be  erratic,  emotional,  indecisive  and 
otherwise  easily  influenced  by  its  associates  and  environment. 

Nervous  children  are  more  highly  suggestible  and  if  they 
have  not  been  taught  to  control  their  appetites  and  desires, 
their  wants  and  passions,  they  are  going  to  form  an 
especially  susceptible  class  of  youth  from  which  may  be 
recruited  high-class  criminals,  dipsomaniacs  and  other 
unfortunates.  Of  course,  any  spoiled  child,  however  normal 
its  heredity,  may  turn  out  bad  in  these  respects  if  it  is 
not  properly  trained;  but  what  we  are  tr5ring  to  accomplish 
here  is  to  emphasize  to  parents  that  the  nervous  child  is 
doubly  prone  to  go  wrong  and  suffer  much  sorrow  in  after 
life  if  it  is  not  early  and  effectively  taught  self-control. 

Every  year  we  have  pass  through  our  hands  men  and 
women,  especially  women,  who  possess  beautiful  characters, 
who  have  noble  intellects  and  who  have  high  aims  and  holy 
ambitions  in  life,  but  whose  careers  have  been  well-nigh 
ruined  —  almost  shattered  —  because  of  the  hysterical  ten- 
dency which  ever  follows  them,  and  which,  just  as  soon  as 
the  stress  and  strain  of  life  reaches  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity,  tmfailingly  produces  its  characteristic  breakdown, 
the  patient  is  seized  with  confusion,  is  overcome  by  feeling, 
indulges  in  an  emotional  sprawl,  is  flooded  with  terrible 
apprehensions  and  distracting  sensations,  may  even  go  into 
a  convulsive  fit,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  even  become  uncon- 
scious and  rigidly  stiff. 

Now,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  if  this  nervous 
patient,  when  a  little  girl  or  boy  baby,  had  been  thoroughly 
disciplined  and  taught  proper  self-control  before  it  was  four 
years  of  age,  it  would  have  developed  into  quite  a  model 
little  citizen;  and  while  throughout  life  it  would  have  borne 
more  or  less  of  a  hysteria  stigma,    nevertheless,   it  would 
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have  possessed  a  sufficient  amount  of  self-control  to  have 
gotten  along  with  dignity  and  success.  The  possibilities 
are  so  tremendous,  the  situation  is  so  delicate  in  the  case 
of  these  nervous  babies,  that  we  might  almost  say  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  success  and  failure  in  life  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  early  and  effective  application  of 
these  methods  of  preventive  discipline. 

We  were  recently  consulted  by  a  patient  whose  nervous 
system  was  in  a  deplorable  state,  who  had  lost  almost  com- 
plete mental  control  of  herself,  and  who  really  presented 
a  pathetic  spectacle  as  she  told  of  the  fears  and  worries  that 
enthralled  her.  In  an  effort  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
patient's  heredity  we  had  a  conference  with  her  father  and 
we  learned  that  this  woman,  in  her  childhood  days,  had  been 
constantly  htunored  —  allowed  to  have  everything  she 
wanted.  She  was  a  delicate  and  sensitive  little  thing  and 
the  parents  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  cry,  it  made  her 
sick,  it  gave  her  convulsions,  it  produced  sleepless  nights, 
it  destroyed  her  appetite,  and  so  she  grew  up  in  this  pam- 
pered way.  The  father  recognized  the  greatness  of  his 
mistake  and  told  us  with  tears  in  his  eyes  how,  when 
the  ringing  of  the  school  bell  disturbed  his  little  girl  baby, 
he  saw  the  school  directors  and  had  them  stop  ringing  the 
bell,  and  he  even  stopped  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells. 
He  was  an  influential  citizen  and  could  even  stop  the  blow- 
ing of  the  whistles  if  it  disturbed  his  precious  little  daughter. 

And  so  this  woman  has  grown  up  with  this  nervous 
system,  naturally  weakened  by  heredity  and  further  weak- 
ened by  "spoiling";  and  fortunate  indeed  she  will  be  if 
the  most  of  her  life  she  is  not  seeking  the  advice  of  a 
physician  in  her  efforts  to  gain  that  self-control  which  her 
parents  could  have  so  easily  put  in  her  possession  at  the 
time  she  was  three  or  four  years  of  age,  if  they  had  only 
spent  a  few  hours  of  the  many  months  and  years  that  sub- 
sequently have  been  devoted  to  medical  attention. 

48.  The  Nenroas  Child.  The  so-called  nervous  child  — 
all  things  being  equal — is  the  child  who  is  bom  into  the  world 
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with  an  unbalanced  or  inefficiently  controlled  nervoixs 
system,  and  while  it  is  all  too  true  that  the  common 
nursery  methods  of  "spoiling  the  child"  are  often  equally 
to  blame  with  heredity  for  the  production  of  an  erratic 
disposition  and  an  uncontrolled  temper;  nevertheless,  it  is 
now  generally  recognized  that  the  foundation  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  nervous  child  reaches  back  into  its  immediate 
and  remote  ancestral  heredity. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  that  a  child  should  learn  — 
especially  the  nervous  child  —  is  that  crying  and  other 
angerful  manifestations  accomplish  absolutely  nothing. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  successful  training  of  the  nervous 
child  should  take  place  before  it  is  three  and  one-half  years 
of  age.  It  should  early  learn  to  lie  quietly  in  its  little  bed 
and  be  entirely  happy  without  receiving  any  attention  or 
having  any  fuss  made  over  it.  It  should  not  become  the 
center  of  a  circle  of  admiring  and  indulgent  family  friends 
and  caretakers  who  will  succeed  in  effectively  destroying 
what  little  degree  of  self-control  it  may  be  forttmate  enough 
to  possess. 

The  nervous  child  must  early  learn  absolute  respect  for 
authority  so  that  what  it  lacks  in  its  own  nervous  control 
may  be  partially  made  up  by  parental  suggestion  and  dis- 
cipline. Of  course,  as  previously  suggested,  the  more  ideal 
methods  of  suggestion,  education,  and  persuasion  should  be 
employed  in  efforts  to  secure  obedience  and  promote  self- 
control;  but,  when  through  either  the  deep-rooted  incorrigi- 
bility of  a  child,  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  parents'  and 
teachers*  efforts  in  the  emplo3rment  of  suggestion  —  we 
repeat,  no  matter  what  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  your  ideal 
methods  to  control  temper,  stop  crying  or  otherwise  put 
down  the  juvenile  rebellion  —  no  matter  whether  the  child 
has  been  spoiled  on  accoimt  of  company,  sickness  or  your 
own  carelessness  —  when  you  cannot  effectively  and  imme- 
diately force  your  will  any  other  way,  do  not  hesitate  to 
punish;  spank  promptly  and  vigorously  and  spank  repeat- 
edly if  necessary  to  accomplish  your  purpose.     You  must 
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not  fail  in  the  case  of  the  nervous  child  to  accomplish 
exactly  what  you  start  out  to  do. 

The  early  play  of  the  nervous  child  should  be  carefully 
supervised  and  organized.  Under  no  circumstance  should 
he  be  allowed  exclusively  to  play  with  children  younger 
th^n  himself.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  to 
and  control  his  playmates;  it  is  far  better  that  he 
should  play  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  with  older  children 
who  will  force  him  to  occupy  subordinate  roles  in  their 
affairs  .of  play.  In  this  way  much  may  be  accomplished 
toward  preventing  the  development  of  a  selfish,  headstrong 
and  intolerant  attitude.  When  the  nervous  child  is  "miflFed  " 
or  "peeved"  at  play  and  wants  to  quit  because  he  cannot 
have  his  way,  see  to  it  that  he  quickly  takes  his  place  in 
the  ranks  of  his  play-fellows  and  thus  early  teach  him  how 
to  react  to  defeat  and  disappointment.  The  nervous  child 
must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  with  a  disposition  that  will 
in  some  later  crisis  cause  him  "to  get  mad  and  quit." 

If  the  nervous  baby  has  older  brothers  and  sisters,  see 
to  it  that  he  does  not,  through  pet  and  peeve  and  other 
manifestations  of  temper,  control  the  family  and  thus  dic- 
tate the  trend  of  all  the  children's  play.  Early  train  him 
to  be  manly,  to  play  fair  and  when  his  feelings  are  hurt  or 
things  do  not  go  just  to  his  liking,  teach  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street,  "to  be  game."  It  is  equally  important 
that  little  girls  in  the  same  way  be  taught  how  to  take  dis- 
appointment and  defeat  without  murmur  or  complaint. 

Let  us  urge  parents,  and  urge  teachers  to  urge  parents, 
to  secure  this  self-control  and  enforce  this  discipline  before 
the  child  is  three  or  four  years  of  age;  correct  the  child  at  a 
time  when  your  purpose  can  be  accomplished  without 
leaving  in  his  subconscious  mind  30  many  vivid  memories 
of  these  personal  and  —  sometimes  —  more  or  less  brutal 
physical  encounters.  Every  year  you  put  off  winning  the 
vii^jciplinary  fight  with  your  offspring,  you  enormously 
v^^v^roase  the  danger  and  likelihood  of  alienating  his  affec- 
t»NM\s  and  otherwise  destroying  that  beautiful  and  S3rmpa- 
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thetic  relationship  which  should  always  exist  between  a 
child  and  its  parents.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  best  not 
to  argue  with  the  nervous  child.  The  moment  your  com- 
mands are  not  heeded,  when  you  have  admonished  the 
child  once  or  twice  without  effect,  take  it  quickly  to  the  crib 
or  the  nursery  and  there  leave  it  alone  —  isolated  until  it  is 
in  a.  state  of  mind  to  manifest  a  kindly  spirit  and  an 
obedient  disposition.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  quietly  and 
quickly  to  deprive  children  of  their  pleasure  temporarily, 
in  order  to  produce  thoughtfulness;  and  these  methods  are 
often  more  efficacious  than  the  infliction  of  varying  degrees 
of  pain  under  the  guise  of  pimishment. 

It  is  decidedly  wrong  to  allow  these  young,  ner- 
vous children  to  over-play  and  thus  wear  themselves  out 
unduly.  This  over-exhaustion  sometimes  renders  the  train- 
ing of  the  child  much  more  difficult,  as  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  we  are  all  much  more  irritable  and  more  lack- 
ing in  self-control  when  we  are  tired,  especially  when  we 
are  over-fatigued,  than  at  any  other  time. 

There  are  just  two  things  the  nervous  child  must  grow 
up  to  respect;  one  is  authority,  and  the  other  is  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  associates.  The  nervous  child  needs 
early  to  learn  to  reach  a  conclusion  and  to  render  a  decision 
without  equivocation,  to  move  forward  in  obedience  to  that 
decision  without  quibbling  and  without  question;  that  is 
the  thing  the  nervous  man  and  woman  must  learn  in  con- 
nection with  the  later  conquest  of  their  own  nerves;  and  a 
foundation  for  such  a  mastery  of  one's  tmruly  nerves  is  best 
laid  early  in  life  by  teaching  the  child  prompt  and  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  parental  commands.  At  the  same 
time,  endeavor  so  to  raise  the  child  that  it  acquires  the 
faculty  of  quickly  and  agreeably  adapting  itself  to  its 
environment,  cheerfully  recognizing  the  rights  of  its  fellows. 

System  and  order  are  desirable  acquisitions  for  all  chil- 
dren, but  they  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  successful 
rearing  of  the  nervous  child,  who  should  be  taught  to  have 
a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place.     When 
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he  enters  the  house  his  clothes  must  not  be  thoughtlessly 
thrown  about.  Every  garment  must  be  put  in  its  proper 
place.  These  little  folks  must  be  taught  a  systematic  and 
regular  way  of  doing  things  at  home  and  at  school. 

Nervous  children  must  not  be  allowed  to  put  things  off. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  put  anything  off  tmtil  tomor- 
row which  can  be  done  today.  They  must  be  taught  how 
to  keep  the  working  decks  of  life  clean  —  caught  right  up 
to  the  minute.  They  should  be  taught  proper  methods  of 
analysis  —  how  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  how  to  ren- 
der a  decision,  execute  it,  and  then  move  forward  quickly 
to  the  next  task  of  life.  When  they  come  home  from 
school  with  home  work  to  do,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  best 
first  to  do  the  school  work  before  engaging  in  play.  In 
fact,  all  the  methods  which  are  needful  for  the  proper  dis- 
cipline of  the  ordinary  child  are  more  than  doubly  needful 
for  the  training  of  the  nervous  child:  while  more  than 
fourfold  persistence  is  needed  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
teachers  to  make  them  effective. 

4B,  Teaching  Troth.  We  believe  this  is  a  topic  which  the 
teachers  should  take  up  with  the  parents  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Parent-Teachers*  Association  and  seek  to  impress  upon 
parents  the  importance  of  dealing  honestly  and  sincerely 
with  their  sons  and  daughters.  It  is  a  great  shock  to  boys 
or  girls,  as  they  grow  up,  to  find  out  that  their  parents 
have  misrepresented  things  to  them.  They  are  not  able 
at  this  time  of  life  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  parents'  motives  were  of  the  very  best.  They  simply 
suffer  under  the  conscious  sting  that  they  have  been  taught 
to  believe  in  things  that  were  not  true.  This  refers  to 
teaching  a  child  who  is  growing  up  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  Santa  Claus,  and  other  myths  dear  to  children.  While 
yoimg  children  derive  much  pleasure  from  these  myths,  and 
during  early  childhood  their  acceptance  has  no  injtuious 
effect,  as  they  grow  older  they  should  be  led  to  see  that 
Santa  Claus  and  the  Stork  story  are  fairy  tales  like  Cinde- 
rella and  many  other  tales  they  have  learned.     If  properly 
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taught  the  child  usually  leads  himself  out  of  these  tales  into 
thosewhich  are  founded  on  fact,  but  the  truth  which  the  fairy 
tale  teaches  will  remain  and  strengthen  his  character. 

No  consideration  of  the  subject  of  character  building  and 
all  of  the  problems  of  childhood  connected  therewith  could  be 
considered  complete  without  a  discussion  of  that  important 
question  of  sex  hygiene,  but  we  deem  it  out  of  the  question 
to  go  into  the  matter  in  detail  at  this  time.  Both  parents 
and  teachers  are  referred  to  special  works  taking  up  this 
question  and  offering  suggestions  as  to  its  management. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  should  character  building  be  the  chief  aim  of 
education? 

2.  What  are  parent-teachers'  associations?    What  ought 
these  associations  to  accomplish? 

3 .  What  is  meant  by  *  *  the  mechanism  of  character  develop- 
ment?'* 

4.  Why  should  the  child  be  trained  to  control  his  emotions? 

5.  Show  why  most  of  the  child's  exaggerated  statements 
appear  true  to  him. 

6.  What  relation  does  the  association  of  ideas  have  upon 
the  development  of  character? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary acts? 

8.  How  are  habits  formed?    Why  should  the  child  be 
prevented  from  forming  bad  habits? 

9.  Is  conscience  a  separate  mental  power?     Can  it  be 
educated? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  character  and  tempera- 
ment? 

11.  What  moral  lessons  should  the  child  learn  in  the 
nursery? 

12.  Why  is  there  special  need  for  teaching  respect  for 
authority? 
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13.  Why  should  the  teacher  and  the  parent  always  con- 
sider the  child's  point  of  view? 

14.  Show  the  effect  of  trying  to  frighten  young  children 
into  obedience. 

15.  Show  the  relation  of  play  to  the  development   of 
character. 
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Mary  Reid  Pierce 
Department  of  Music,  American  Book  Company 

1.  The  Aim  of  Music  in  Public  Schools.  Music  has  great 
educational  value.  Probably  no  one  would  deny  its  value  as  a 
cultiu'e  study,  but  not  all  appreciate  that  in  addition  there  is 
no  other  subject  in  the  school  curriculimi  more  useful  in  train- 
ing the  senses  and  in  mental  discipline.  Properly  taught, 
music  trains  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  voice  and  the  hand,  and  fur- 
nishes the  best  kind  of  exercise  for  the  intellect.  It  is  not  the 
aim  of  public  school  music  to  ttim  out  mtisicians,  but  to  make 
appreciative  listeners,  to  open  up  a  world  of  esthetic  enjojrment 
and  culture  for  those  who  otherwise  would  never  know  this 
pleasure  and  to  arouse  and  strengthen  the  pupils  so  that  they 
will  do  better  work  in  every  other  study. 

There  is  a  certain  ftmdamental  knowledge  of  music  that 
everyone  can  acquire.  Any  teacher  who  can  teach  reading 
can  teach  music,  even  if  her  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
limited  —  provided  always  that  she  is  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  effort.  She  should  be  able  to  sing  the  scale  cor- 
rectly, she  should  be  able  to  detect  inaccurate  tones  and 
she  should  have  some  knowledge  of  music  notation.  Given 
these,  plus  a  willingness  to  apply  herself  to  the  task  in  hand, 
she  can  begin  the  teaching  of  music  and  will  find  herself 
growing  in  power  as  the  children  advance. 
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2.  Material.  The  teacher  should  provide  herself  with 
a  pitch-pipe  (the  Congdon  chromatic  pitch-pipe  is  the  best*) 
and  a  blackboard  staff  liner.'  She  should  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  rote  songs,  among  the  best  collections  of  which 
are  the  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  by  Jessie  L.  Gaynor,  and 
Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones,  by  Mildred  and  Pattie 
Hill.  (See  Section  13.)  A  copy  of  the  Rote  Song  Book, 
First  Steps  in  Music,  by  Ripley  and  Tapper,  will  give  the 
greatest  possible  help  in  the  beginning.  Later,  a  book  that 
will  furnish  material  for  practice  is  necessary  for  the  pupils. 
For  this  purpose  the  Harmonic  Primer  by  Ripley  and  Tapper 
is  among  the  best.  Charts,  too,  are  necessary  for  the  same 
purpose.  If  the  board  will  not  furnish  them,  the  teacher 
can  obtain  the  charts  in  pamphlet  form  and  put  the  exer- 
cises on  the  board. 

8.  Oare  of  the  Children's  VoiceB.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  teacher  tmderstand  how  to  take  care 
of  the  children's  voices.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  must 
give  a  course  in  voice  culture,  but  it  does  mean  that  she 
should  know  how  to  preserve  the  natural  voices  of  the 
children. 

(a)  Rules.  There  are  a  few  simple  rules,  which,  if 
followed,  will  be  very  effective. 

(i)  First,  remember  that  there  is  much  more  danger  of 
singing  too  low  than  of  singing  too  high.  A  child's  voice 
is  naturally  high  and  clear  and  ought  to  be  sweet  rather 
than  shrill.  To  preserve  this  child  quality,  everjrthing 
should  be  simg  in  a  high  pitch.  It  is  a  good  general  rule 
to  have  the  songs  and  exercises  lie  within  the  compass  of 
the  staff;  that  is,  not  below  e,  first  line,  or  above  /,  fifth 
line,  although  the  voices  can  be  carried  higher  than  /,  and 
they  can  go  lower  than  e  if  they  start  high  and  sing  down 
and  back.  Many  of  the  rote  songs  should  be  pitched  higher 
than  they  are  written.     This  may  not  be  comfortable  for 

t  Lyon  A,  Healy,  a4S  S.  Wabftsh  Avenue.  Chicago,  or  any  music  store,  will  furnish 
this.     The  price  is  about  i  s  cents. 

>  A  good  staff  liner  may  be  secured  from  any  school  supply  company  for  about 
accents. 
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the  teacher  unless  she  happens  to  be  blessed  with  a  high 
soprano  voice,  but  she  must  remember  that  the  children 
are  to  do  the  singing.  While  she  is  teaching  the  rote  song 
she  can  pitch  it  for  her  own  voice,  but  when  the  children 
have  learned  the  melody,  it  must  be  pitched  for  their  voices. 
The  teacher  shotild  not  sing  wtih  the  pupils  after  they  have 
learned  the  song. 

(2)  In  teaching  the  scale,  start  with  high  do  and  sing 
down  and  up.  In  all  vocal  and  scale  drills  follow  the  same 
rule. 

(3)  Have  the  pupils  sing  the  scale  with  the  syllables 
loo  and  coo,  both  of  which  give  a  sweet,  smooth  tone. 

(4)  In  pronouncing  words,  as  also  in  giving  the  scale 
syllables,  dwell  on  the  vowel  sounds  and  not  upon  the  con« 
sonants. 

(b)  Suggestions,  (i)  More  can  be  done  for  the  voices 
of  children  in  singing  songs  than  in  any  othfer  way,  for  here 
we  have  the  emotional  interpretation,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  tmder  the  head  of  Rote  Songs. 

(2)  Never  allow  the  children  to  shout.  Work  for  a  clear, 
light,  sweet  tone,  not  for  volume.  It  is  better  to  say  to 
the  children,  "sing  sweetly"  or  "sing  lightly,"  rather  than 
always  "sing  softly."  Just  to  say  "softly"  sometimes 
cultivates  a  suppressed,  dead  tone.  What  we  want  is  a  vital 
tone,  without  harshness.  Insist  that  everything,  whether  it 
be  a  scale  drill,  sight  reading  exercise  or  song,  be  given 
with  this  good  tone.  This  brings  better  results  than  many 
vocal  drills. 

4.  General  Principles  of  Methods.  Music  is  a  language, 
and  teaching  music,  in  process,  is  much  like  teaching  a 
child  to  use  and  read  his  "mother  tongue."  There  is  this 
difference  for  the  teacher,  however:  A  child  comes  to  school 
with  a  certain  vocabulary  of  words.  He  can  talk.  He  has 
ideas  which  he  can  express  in  spoken  language.  He  has 
no  vocabulary  of  tones.  The  teacher  must  do  for  him  in 
music  what  the  mother  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  have 
done  in  the  use  of  words.    She  must  furnish  the  vocabulary. 
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She  must  lead  him  to  express  himself  in  tones.  This  power 
he  acquires  by  imitation.  When  he  can  imitate  he  must 
learn  to  recognize  what  he  hears.  When  he  can  hear  tones 
and  recognize  them  he  is  ready  for  a  written  representation 
of  them,  or  what  we  call  music  notation.  The  final  step  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  written  signs — or  reading  music — 
conmionly  termed  sight  reading.  The  steps  in  methods,  then, 
are  imitation,  recognition,  representation  and  interpretation. 

5.  Imitation,  (a)  The  Rote  Song.  The  rote  song,  or 
song  to  be  taught  by  imitation,  is  the  foundation  of  music 
study.  By  means  of  it  a  child's  musical  sensibilities  are 
aroused,  his  feeling  for  melody  and  rhythm  awakened.  The 
songs  should  be  selected  with  care,  that  they  be  within  the 
child's  voice  range,  that  the  melody  is  simple  and  the  rhythm 
well  marked.  Care  must  be  taken,  too,  to  select  songs  hav- 
ing the  right  kind  of  words.  Mere  doggerel  will  not  do. 
The  poem  should  be  good,  as  a  poem,  without  the  music. 
It  should  be  something  that  appeals  to  the  child,  either  to 
his  experience  or  his  imagination.  Children  like  fanciful 
things,  and  even  nonsense  verses.  The  songs  may  be  selected 
to  correlate  with  the  nature  study,  the  geography,  the  study 
of  trades  and  industries,  etc.  There  are  many  beautiful 
songs  of  the  seasons.  In  this  way  the  music  may  enrich 
an  the  other  subjects  and  stimulate  the  child's  interest  in 
everything. 

In  presenting  the  song  it  is  well  to  lead  up  to  it  by  means 
of  some  informal  conversation  or  a  story,  but  do  not  insult 
the  children's  intelligence  by  an  elaborate  introduction  to 
something  with  which  they  are  perfectly  familiar.  When 
they  are  interested  in  what  the  song  has  to  say,  sing  the 
entire  song,  so  that  they  will  have  the  whole  story.  Then 
sing  the  first  stanza,  or  the  whole  song,  several  times,  until 
the  melody  is  fairly  well  fixed.  After  that,  take  it  phrase 
by  phrase,  having  the  children  sing  each  phrase  after  it  is 
sung  by  the  teacher,  until  the  entire  song  is  memorized. 
Songs  may  b^  taught  by  rote  just  as  long  as  the  songs  you 
want  the  children  to  sing  are  beyond  their  ability  to  read. 
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Caution.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  teaching  too  many 
songs.  Children  love  to  sing  the  same  things  over  and  over. 
More  than  that,  the  song  should  alwajrs  be  sung  with  the 
same  thoughtful  interpretatiori  given  it  at  the  first  render- 
ing. If  this  is  done,  you  will  find  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  songs  they  can  master. 

(b)  Uniting  the  Voices.  While  the  class  as  a  whole 
win  be  able  to  learn  the  songs  in  the  manner  described 
above,  there  will  be  many  little  voices  that  will  waver  from 
the  time  and  probably  only  a  very  few  that  can  carry  the 
tune  alone.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  carry  on  another 
line  of  work  parallel  to  this  song  singing.  The  first  step  in 
this  more  definite  study  is  to  unite  the  voices  on  a  single 
tone.  Let  the  teacher  sing  any  tone  (as  C,  third  space;  D, 
fourth  line)  with  any  syllable— do,  loo,  koo,  no — and  have 
the  children  imitate  the  sound.  Hold  it  until  all  the  waver- 
ing tones  unite  on  the  correct  pitch.  Then  try  another 
tone.  When  they  can  imitate  the  one  tone  correctly,  give 
them  two  tones,  an  octave  apart;  as. 


Do         do 

Then  give  them  groups  of  tones — ^anything  that  suggests 
itself  to  you — ^like  sol,  do,  mi;  do,  mi,  sol;  sol,  la,  ti,  do; 
do,  re,  ti,  do;  do,  mi,  sol,  do,  remembering  always  to  keep 
the  pitch  high.  Make  the  exercise  a  play  and  call  the  chil- 
dren by  name  in  time;  for  instance, 


321 


-«- 


38= 


Car  -  rie,      Ma  -  ry. 


-^- 


-^ — ^ — ^ — -» ■ 

How  do  you  do?  Tm  ver-y  well. 
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And  so  on.  Use  ingenuity  in  making  up  different  com- 
binations, but  do  not  keep  it  up  too  long.  The  whole  object 
of  the  exercise  is  to  develop  the  power  to  hear  accurately 
and  imitate  exactly.  Have  each  one  try  alone.  Individual 
work  should  be  emphasized  throughout  the  music  course. 
Next  teach  the  scale  as  a  melody,  beginning  on  high  do. 
This  may  be  taught  first  as  a  little  song  (see  scale  songs  in 
Rote  Song  Book),  then  with  loo,  then  with  the  syllables,  do, 
ti,  la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re,  do;  ascending,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
ti,  do.  Drill  on  the  scale  tones  until  they  are  very  familiar, 
but  do  not  keep  the  children  at  that  kind  of  work  ;nore 
than  four  or  five  minutes  at  a  time.  All  drill  should  be 
given  with  absolute  attention  and  concentration  and  with 
children  this  cannot  be  sustained  long. 

When  the  pupils  can  sing  the  scale  with  the  syllables, 
have  them  sing  it  in  different  keys  and  practice  changing 
from  one  key  to  another.  Have  them  sing  the  high  do  and 
the  re  above,  hold  this  tone  (re)  and  call  it  do,  then  sing 
down  the  scale.    In  staff  notation  the  exercise  is  this; 


Do   re  do 

You  will  probably  have  to  show  them  how  to  do  this  the 
first  time,  but  they  soon  master  it.  When  they  have  done 
so,  a  great  point  is  gained;  for  all  the  work  in  modulation 
and  changing  of  key — ^as  well  as  much  of  the  drill  in  chro- 
matics and  minor — depends  on  their  ability  to  do  just  this 
thing. 

Taking  C  for  the  starting  point  every  time,  have  the 
pupils  sing  do,  re,  mi;  change  mi  to  do,  and  then  sing  down 
the  scale.  Let  them  sing  down  to  sol;  change  sol  to  do. 
Once  they  have  the  idea  the  exercise  is  very  simple. 

6.  Beeognition  of  Tone.  To  hear  and  to  imitate  is  only 
the  first  step  toward  the  mastery  of  a  language.  In  music, 
the  pupils  must  be  led  to  discriminate  between  tones  and 
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to  recognize  what  they  hear.  Let  the  teacher  hum,  or  sing 
with  loo,  the  first  phrase  of  any  song  which  the  children 
know  and  see  if  they  can  give  her  the  correct  words.  Later, 
she  may  select  any  phrase  in  a  song  and  see  if  it  is  recog- 
nized.    This  can  always  be  made  an  interesting  game. 

Leading  to  more  definite  tone  recognition,  the  teacher 
sings  the  scale,  thus: 

I 


i 


sajring,  "This  is  the  scale  down."     Then, 


-«- 


^     ^     ^     ^    ^ 


"This  is  the  scale  up."     Then  sing  or  himi  three  or  four 
tones;  as, 


^      r^      ^      a,— ^ 


and  ask  the  children  if  the  voice  goes  up  or  down.  Con- 
tinue that  practice  with  various  exercises  until  they  can 
always  tell  whether  the  progression  is  upward  or  down- 
ward. Try  them  with  just  two  tones  and  see  if  they  can 
tell  which  is  high  and  which  low.  Begin  with  a  large  interval, 
like  the  octave.     When  they  can  tell  that 


is  down,  and 


^^ 


I 


is  up,  a  distinct  point  is  gained.     Then  sing 

I 


i/lt  "  ^^  ^  ,. 


ZSL 


Loo  loo  loo   loo  loo  loo   loo  loo 
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and  ask  the  children  to  give  the  syllable  names.    They  will 
sing  back, 


^      V      »      ^ 


Do  ti    la    sol    fa    mi   re   do 

Then  sing  or  hum  various  combinations,  the  pupils  reply- 
ing with  syllable  names;  as, 

TEACHER  PUPILS 


i 


-^- 


V    g> 


-^- 


tr 

Loo  loo  loo  loo  Do    ti      la    sol 

These  exercises  should  be  progressive,  easily  so,  gradually 
increasing  the  number  of  tones  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
combination.  A  good  series  may  be  found  in  the  Rote  Song 
Book. 

7.  Representation  of  Tone.  When  the  children  have  gained 
considerable  facility  in  recognizing  tone,  they  are  ready  for 
some  representation  of  it.  As  the  staff  notation  is  the  one 
they  will  always  have  to  read,  it  is  the  best  to  give  it  from  the 
start.  So  let  the  teacher  draw  the  staff,  and  place  the  clef 
and  key  signature.  Have  the  children  sing  the  scale  and  then 
say  to  them,  "This  is  the  way  we  write  it : " 

I 


•}t    ^     r. 


Have  the  children  practice  putting  the  notes  of  the  scale  in 
different  positions,  the  teacher  making  the  staff,  placing  clef 
and  key  signattire,  telling  the  pupils  where  to  place  do.  Then 
sing  or  hum  the  same  simple  exercises  that  have  already  been 
used  in  training  them  in  recognition.  Have  the  pupils  sing 
the  exercises  back  to  you  with  the  syllables,  and  as  they  sing 
them  write  the  notes  on  the  staff.     Do  not  have  them  take  the 
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time  to  make  the  round  notes,  but  let  them  Tvriie  the  music 
thus: 


^ 


The  teacher  sings, 


and  the  pupil  writes, 


He  can  make  these  little  straight  lines  as  he  sings  the  tones 
and  afterwards  can  make  them  into  round  notes,  if  desired. 
That  is  not  essential.  It  is  very  easy  to  change  these  marks 
( •• )  to  quarter  notes  by  adding  a  stem  ( J  J  ),  or  to  eighth 
notes  by  adding  stem  and  flag  (  J^  J^  ).  What  we  are  working 
for  here  is  location  of  pitch  on  the  staff,  and  it  is  not  wise  to 
give  the  children  too  many  things  to  think  about  at  one  time. 
This  recognition  of  tone  is  the  most  practical  ear  training; 
the  writing  trains  both  hand  and  eye. 

The  exercises  should  increase  in  difficulty  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  consistent  with  accuracy.  It  is  better  always  to 
begin  the  drill  with  the  simpler  combinations,  for  some  of  the 
children  are  much  slower  than  others  and  cannot  hear  many 
tones.  All  the  principles  of  sense  training  will  apply  to  this 
work,  for  the  proper  study  of  music  is  essentially  a  training 
of  the  senses. 

Music  notation  should  mean  for  the  child  only  the  written 
representation  of  what  he  hears,  either  in  audible  sound  or  in 
his  "mind's  ear."  If  this  order,  recognition,  then  representa- 
tion, is  followed,  much  of  what  has  seemed  difficult  in  music 
teaching  will  disappear.  There  has  in  the  past  been  too  much 
study  of  signs  and  not  enough  study  of  the  things  for  which 
the  signs  stand,  just  as  in  reading  there  was  too  much  study  of 
words  and  not  of  the  ideas  they  represent.  The  things  or 
ideas  with  which  music  deals  are  tones  and  combinations  of 
tones,  and  the  avenue  by  which  they  reach  the  mind  is  the 
auditory   nerve;  hence,   the   importance   of   hearing   before 
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attempting  to  read.    The  ability  to  hear  with  the  mind's  ear 
is  as  important  as  to  see  with  the  mind's  eye. 

8.  Becognitioii  of  Bhythm.  There  are  two  elements  in 
music ;  they  are  tone,  or  time,  and  rhythm.  In  the  rote  song 
the  child  has  experience  with  both.  In  fact,  all  music,  even 
the  simplest  exercise,  must  combine  the  two  elements.  In  the 
exercises  given  above  the  teacher  supplies  the  rhythmical 
element  in  her  singing  of  the  little  times  and  she  shotild  always 
be  careful  to  sing  them  rhythmically  as  times,  not  as  detached 
tones.  One  tone  by  itself  has  no  meaning.  In  the  rote  song 
the  children  have  learned  to  feel  the  measure — ^the  two-beat, 
three-beat  and  four-beat  measure — ^and  to  (eel  the  swing  and 
movement  of  the  music.  Now  we  must  bring  this  into  simple 
form  for  them  to  recognize  it  definitely.  The  teacher  should 
sing  any  little  exercise  like 


^ 


with  a  very  marked  accent  on  the  first  note  in  each  measure. 
Let  the  children  clap  their  hands  for  the  beats,  a  loud  clap 
for  the  accented  beat,  a  soft  one  for  the  imaccented.  Let 
them  make  circles  in  the  air,  a  large  one  for  the  accented 
beat  and  a  small  one  for  the  unaccented.  Do  the  same  thing 
with  an  exercise  having  three  beats  to  a  measure;  as, 


pu  r  f 


^ 


-»— y- 


and  with  four  beats;  as, 


m 


^ 


Sing  any  tune  that  you  happen  to  know  with  a  marked 
accent  and  then  have  them  discover  the  number  of  beats 
in  a  measure.  This  can  be  made  a  very  interesting  exercise, 
but  do  not  keep  it  up  beyond  the  point  of  usefulness. 
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9.  Bepresentation     of    Rhythm. 

accent,  as  follows: 


Sing    the     scale     with 


IZ2I 


122:: 


Write  as  you  sing  it: 


Then  tell  the  pupils  you  will  put  a  bar  before  the  note 
that  has  the  accent.  There  is  already  a  bar  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  staff,  so  the  first  one  comes  just  before  the  third 
note.  Sing  the  exercise  through  again,  putting  the  bar  in 
the  proper  place  as  you  sing,  and  a  double  bar  at  the  end, 
and  you  have  this  notation: 

I 


^ 


Then  make  the  notes  quarters,  by  adding  the  stem.  Sing 
the  exercise  as  you  put  in  the  stems.  Then  place  the  meter 
signature,  |,  and  you  have  the  complete  exercise: 


jhi  rM  ^N  Jl^ 


Or,   you  can  make  them  half  notes  and  the  signature 
will  be  |;  as, 


p 


^- 


^  ^  N  J  I  J  J  I 


Whole  notes  will  give  the  signature  f . 

Let  the  pupils  know  at  once  that  the  upper  figure  of 
the  meter  signature  shows  the  number  of  beats  in  a  measure 
and  the  lower  figure  shows  what  kind  of  a  note  receives 
one  beat.     After  this  let  the  exercise  combine  tone  and 
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rh3rthm,  except  the  more  difficult  tone  combinations,  follow- 
ing the  above  process. 

For  instance,  the  teacher  smgs, 


Wf  f  rN  J  Ji,i^ 


=g=iF 


The  pupils  sing  and  write  as  they  sing,  the  teacher  draw- 
ing the  staff  and  placing  the  clef  and  the  key  signature. 


Then  sing  it  again,  this  time  the  pupils  putting  in  the 
bars;  as. 


m 


^       m 


m iL. 


=g=SF 


Again  they  sing  it,  putting  the  stem  to  the  notes;  as, 

I 


"I  I  r 


^ 


J  J  J  Ij  ^  M 


After  this  the  pupils  may  determine  what  the  meter  signa- 
ture will  be.  It  is  |,  which  is  put  in  its  proper  place,  and 
they  have  this  complete  Httle  melody: 


P 


^ 


^ 


^ 


K    X 


This  shows  the  process  of  recognition  and  the  representa- 
tion of  what  is  heard,  and  this  same  process  should  be  carried 
throughout  the  entire  music  course,  both  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  new  points  and  for  the  frequent  practice  in  ear 
training.  An  easily  progressive  series  of  exercises  in  both 
tone  and  rh3rthm  will  be  foimd  in  the  Rote  Song  Book. 

10.  Interpretation.       (a)  Definition.       Interpretation     is 
the  translation  of  the  printed  symbols  into  vocal  language. 
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The  only  difEerence  between  interpretation  in  ordinary 
reading  and  in  music  is  that  in  reading  we  translate  the 
printed  into  the  spoken  word,  while  in  music  we  translate 
the  symbols  and  the  accompanying  words  into  song.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  ''reading  music."  It  is  commonly 
called  sight  reading,  and  is  the  last  step  in  the  process  of 
interpreting  the  printed  signs. 

(b)  Methods,  (i)  Variety.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
pupil  should  not  read  a  page  of  his  music  primer  or  reader 
as  readily  as  he  does  his  English  primer.  The  secret  of 
both  is  in  much  practice.  When  pupils  have  a  certain  vocab- 
ulary of  words,  the  teacher  does  not  spend  all  her  time  in 
the  effort  to  increase  this  vocabulary.  What  she  does  is  to 
give  the  class  many  combinations  of  these  same  words. 
Each  sentence  is  read  in  a  manner  to  express  the  idea 
embodied,  and  not  as  a  mere  calling  of  words.  The  same 
sentence  is  not  repeated  tmtil  it  is  committed  to  memory, 
for  this  is  not  reading,  but  the  same  words  are  arranged  in 
different  expressions.  .The  same  principles  must  be  applied 
to  the  reading  of  music.  When  the  pupils  can  read  a  simple 
exercise  made  up  of  the  consecutive  scale  tones — ^that  is, 
having  no  skips — ^he  should  not  at  once  be  put  on  something 
more  difficult,  but  should  have  many  exercises  of  the  same 
grade. 

(2)  Rhythm.  There  should  be  many  exercises  contain- 
ing only  consecutive  tones  in  different  keys  before  rhythm 
is  introduced  into  the  reading,  then  many  exercises  in  con- 
secutive tones  and  the  simplest  rhythms  in  different  keys 
and  meters.  There  should  be  some  drill  on  skips  without 
meter  signature,  then  many  reading  exercises  in  different 
keys  containing  skips  and  with  simple  rhythm.  The  music 
reading  should  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English 
reading.  Have  the  pupil  look  the  exercise  through  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  to  see  what  is  the  musical  idea, 
then  let  him  sing  it  as  a  complete  sentence  or  phrase.  Form 
the  habit  of  reading  the  exercise  or  song  through  to  the  end 
at  the  first  trial,  for  reading  at  first  sight  is  largely  a  matter 
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of  habit.  Even  if  there  is  an  error,  it  is  better  to  go  on  to 
the  end  and  then  correct  the  error  in  that  exercise  or  call 
the  pupils'  attention  to  it  and  give  them  another  exercise 
containing  the  same  point. 

(3)  Tempo.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  reading  the  exercise 
in  good  tempo.  Do  not  let  the  pupils  think  because  the 
exercise  is  new  it  must  be  taken  very  slowly.  That  is  not 
reading;  it  is  only  picking  out  the  notes.  To  read  is  to  give 
the  correct  tone  with  the  correct  time  to  each,  and  at  a  good 
rate  of  speed.  You  will  find  that  the  rhythm  often  carries 
the  class  along  and  helps  over  some  difficult  places.  Be 
sure  to  have  the  accent  marked  and  the  tone  good.  In 
other  words,  make  the  reading  of  every  exercise,  no  matter 
how  simple,  the  interpretation  of  the  writer's  thought.  The 
artistic  rendering  of  a  song  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
carrying  out  this  principle. 

(4)  Expression.  A  song  is  a  poem  in  a  musical  setting. 
If  the  music  is  well  written,  it  expresses  in  tones  what  the 
poem  expresses  in  words.  The  two  together  should  give 
a  fuller  and  more  beautiful  expression  than  either  alone. 
Be  sure  that  the  children  understand  what  the  poem  means, 
and  that  in  singing  the  song  they  are  to  tell  with  their  voices 
all  that  the  poet  and  the  composer  meant  to  tell.  Have 
the  prontmciation  and  the  enxmciation  clear,  dwell  on  the 
vowel  sotmds  rather  than  on  the  consonants  and  have  the 
tones  well  forward;  that  is,  have  them  think  of  the  tones 
as  on  the  lips.  Have  them  feel  that  they  are  singing  to  you, 
that  they  are  telling  the  thought  or  story  to  some  one.  This 
will  bring  a  vital  tone.  It  is  this  sympathetic  quality  that 
pleases  when  we  hear  it,  although  we  may  not  know  what 
it  is.  Without  it,  the  most  perfect  voice  and  most  perfect 
vocal  technique  is  cold  and  fails  to  touch  our  hearts.  When 
endowed  with  the  sympathetic  quality,  and  only  then,  does 
music  have  its  full  meaning. 

11.  Order  of  Development,  (a)  The  Natural  Process. 
This  lesson  is  planned  to  cover  the  work  that  should  be 
accomplished  in  the  first  three   grades  of  an   eight-grade 
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school,  when  the  subject  is  well  established  and  the  pupils 
are  quite  up  to  grade.  The  order  of  development  would  be 
the  same  wherever  the  subject  is  introduced  for  the  first 
time.  The  method  would  be  the  same,  except  that  with 
older  pupils  much  less  time  would  be  given  to  the  imitation 
period,  while  recognition,  representation  and  interpretation 
would  progress  almost  simultaneously.  The  process  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Rote  songs  for  primary  pupils  have  already  been 
discussed.  With  older, pupils  the  singing  of  songs  learned 
by  imitation  will  serve  several  purposes.  By  careful  inter- 
pretation of  the  songs  the  voices  are  brought  into  tune, 
and  music  is  made  to  have  a  new  meaning.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  inspire  patriotism  than  to  sing  our  national 
songs  in  a  manner  to  express  all  that  the  poets  and  com- 
posers felt  when  writing  them.  The  singing  of  such  songs 
as  Old  Folks  at  Home  and  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  will  do 
wonders  toward  strengthening  the  home  feeling.  Much 
of  national  character  and  history  can  be  brought  out  by 
such  songs  as  Auld  Lang  Syne,  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  Gayly 
the  Troubadour,  The  Harp  that  Once  thro*  Tara's  Halls,  The 
Alpine  Horn,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  In  this  way, 
from  the  start,  music  can  serve  to  enrich  the  study  of  his- 
tory, literature  and  nature.  It  can  broaden  and  deepen 
the  pupils'  sympathies  and  add  vastly  to  their  appreciation 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  It  serves  an  excellent  social 
purpose,  for  in  no  other  exercise  is  it  so  necessary  for  each 
one  to  work  for  the  good  of  all.  In  chorus  singing  one  voice 
out  of  ttme  can  spoil  the  whole  performance.  Accordingly, 
the  rote  songs  for  older  pupils  should  be  selected  from  the 
best  of  our  old  and  familiar  songs.  Another  point  in  favor 
of  these  songs  is  that  there  will  usually  be  some  pupils  in  the 
class  who  already  know  them,  and  these  can  help  the  teacher. 

2.  Voices  united  in  single  tones  by  imitation. 

3.  The  scale  learned  as  a  melody.  With  older  pupils, 
the  scale  should  be  represented  in  different  keys  as  soon 
as  they  can  sing  it. 
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4.  The  recognition  of  tones  of  the  scale  when  sung  by 
the  teacher  to  some  neutral  syllable,  as  loo,  koo,  hm,  etc. 

5.  Writing  of  the  tones  recognized. 

6.  The  reading  of  exercises  of  the  same  character.  With 
older  pupils  these  three  points  (4,  5  and  6)  can  be  taken 
in  one  lesson. 

7.  As  soon  as  a  certain  facility  is  gained  in  recognition 
of  tone,  the  element  of  rh3rthm  is  added. 

(b)  Syllabus  for  First  Three  Years.  Keeping  in 
mind  this  method  of  presenting  every  new  point,  first 
through  the  ear,  the  order  of  development  would  be  as 
follows: 

(i)  First  Year,  The  Scale.  Exercises  in  consecutive 
tones;  that  is,  without  skips. 

Exercises  in  simple  rh3rthms  without  skips,  say  in  -J 
and  I  or  J  and  i  meters. 

Exercises  with  skips.  This  brings  about  the  study  of 
the  individual  tones  of  the  scales  and  gives  the  power  to 
come  back  to  any  particular  tone  from  any  other  tone. 
First  study  upper  do.  Have  the  pupils  sing  do-ti,  ti-do, 
dwelling  a  little  on  ti.  Then  do-ti-la  and  repeating  la,  sing 
la-do,  and  so  on.  Do-ti-la-sol ;  sol-do;  do-ti-la-sol-fa,  fa-do; 
do-ti-la-sol-fa-mi,  mi-do;  do-ti-la-sol-fa-mi-re,  re-do;  do-ti- 
la-sol-fa-mi-re-do',  do,-do';  (high  do  is  represented  thus — 
do';  and  low  do,  do,).  Then  study  lower  do  in  the  same 
way.  Give  this  in  the  key  of  D  or  E;  do,-re;  re-do^;  do^-re- 
mi,  mi-do,,  etc.  Next  study  sol,  taking  it  in  the  key  of 
F  or  G,  and  the  exercises  will  be  do,-re-mi-fa-sol;  sol-fa, 
fa-sol;  sol-fa-mi,  mi-sol;  sol-fa-mi-re,  re-sol;  sol-fa-mi-re-do,, 
do-sol;  do,-ti-la-sol;  sol-la,  la-sol;  sol-la-ti,  ti-sol;  sol-la- ti-do', 
do-sol.  Next  study  fa;  then  ti.  All  of  these  should  be  put 
upon  the  staff,  the  teacher  singing,  the  pupils  recognizing 
and  writing.  If  she  has  a  chart,  these  drills  will  be  found 
printed  in  full,  so  that  by  using  the  pointer  she  can 
give  a  rapid  drill  in  using  the  various  skips.  Then  the 
pupils  should  read  some  exercises  in  simple  rhythm  con- 
taining some  of  the  easier  skips.     Nothing  is  said  in  these 
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grades  about   keys;   the   teacher  tells  the   pupil    where  to 
find  do. 

(2)  Second  Year.     Review  of  first  year's  work. 

Study  of  the  remaining  tones  of  the  scale,  which  are  mi, 
xe  and  la.  The  pupils  should  have  many  opporttmities  in 
this  grade  to  read  simple  exercises.  By  this  we  mean  exer- 
cises in  simple  rh3rthm,  containing  no  skips. 

During  the  year  all  the  common  meter  signatures  should 
be  introduced,  |,  |,  |,  f ,  f ,  |,  f .  The  only  variation  or 
difficulty  in  rhythm  should  be  the  use  of  the  short  note 
and  the  long  note.  The  short  note  receives  one  beat,  or 
cotmt,  the  long  one  receives  two  or  more  beats.  For  instance, 
with  a  meter  signature  of  |,  the  exercise  will  contain  half 
notes  and  whole  notes;  with  f  there  will  be  quarter  notes 
and  half  notes,  and  so  on.  Remember  these  exercises  should 
be  in  various  keys,  and  during  the  year  the  pupils'  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  key  signatures  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  position  of  do  on  the  staff.  No  effort  should 
be  made  to  teach  keys.  What  we  are  working  for  is  facility 
in  reading  simple  exercises,  not  theoretic  knowledge.  For 
the  sight  reading  practice,  the  pupils  should  have  a  book 
of  graded  exercises  and  songs.  With  little  children,  the 
rote  songs  should  be  continued  and  about  one-half  the 
music  should  be  given  to  singing  of  songs. 

(3)  Third  Year.  Review  what  has  been  done  in  the 
first  and  second  years.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  shotild 
go  over  the  same  material.  It  means  that  the  pupils  must 
read  many  exercises  embodying  the  principles  previously 
taught  and  not  containing  new  difficulties.  This  is  what 
makes  quick,  ready  readers. 

The  new  points  presented  in  the  third  year  are  the 
divided  beat  and  the  chromatics,  sharp  four  and  flat 
seven.  To  present  the  divided  beat,  let  the  teacher  first 
sing. 


J I J  J I J  J I J  J  L^ 
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with  a  decided  accent,  and  have  the  pupils  tell  the  number 
of  beats  in  a  measiu-e,  also  the  number  of  tones  to  one  beat. 
Write  it  on  the  blackboard.  Then  the  teacher  should  sing, 
beating  time  while  she  sings, 


fij3J3ij3;3ijj;]i^ 


It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  several  times  before 
they  hear  two  tones  to  a  beat;  when  they  have  heard  the 
phrase,  write  it  on  the  board,  as  above.  Then  take  various 
combinations  of  divided  and  undivided  beats;  as, 


\§>li  JJ|J  JJI.MJ  "I 


and 


m 


@ 


^ 


This  is  the  rhythmical  problem  and  during  the  year  should 
be  worked  out  in  all  of  the  different  meters,  J,  |,  |,  |,  J,  ^. 
The  divided  beat,  or  |  meter,  can  be  taught  by  comparison 
with  |;  as. 


1^11   JlJ    JLH^^Ln/JIJ  I 


1 J  J  J IJ  J  J  J  \M 


Then  i  f  and  |: 


^^wP'!\fjiii]\riPfnfjhj}\i-i 


<f.>!ijjJrfrirrJJ.'iiJJ^rrrirr 


*jf£Z 


^M!ifitntjii}j\f}fi^!\^i)})U'^\ 
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Then: 


i^,^i];^rfr;icr:,JjjjiiJJirff/igfCfJJ4i-i 


The  children  must  hear  and  recognize  various  combina- 
tions of  divided  and  tmdivided  beats  in  different  meters 
and  write  what  they  hear;  as, 


\fiiii!\ff!:uVr\rfii\i**\ 


iuij  J|J^;;li  ri:;.^ 


In  presenting  a  new  point  in  rhythm  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  tone.  So  in  presenting  new  problems  in 
tone  all  difficulties  in  rh3rthm  should  be  dropped.  In 
other  words,  present  one  thing  at  a  time  and  give  the 
necessary  drill  and  many  applications  in  sight  reading 
exercises  and  songs  before  combining  it  with  another  new 
problem. 

The  new  tonal  problem  in  the  third  year  is  the  intro- 
duction of  chromatics.  Sharp  four,  being  the  most  com- 
monly used  chromatic  tone,  is  the  first  to  be  presented, 
and  it  is  introduced  by  comp£irison  with  something  already 
familiar,  and  in  the  following  manner.  The  pupils  sing 
exercise  A, 


i 


k 


F§=s 


Do    ti      do 


m    $ 


3E 


^ 


Sol    fi      sol 


first  with  do-ti-do,  then  with  loo-loo-loo.  Exercise  B  sounds 
just  the  same  and  is  first  stmg  with  loo-loo-loo,  then  with 
the  syllables,  sol-fi-sol.  For  drill  this  is  worked  out  in  various 
keys.     For  instance. 
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i^.¥8J  JlJ  -iftJ^iJ  -I 


Do    ti    do 


Sol    fi    sol 


Do     ti    do 


Sol      fi    sol 


Ifijj  JN  -lfi,iiJiiJ|.i-l 


Do    ti    do 


Sol    &    sol 


Do  not  expect  to  master  the  rh3rthmic  problem  before  pre- 
senting the  chromatic,  but  do  not  present  them  in  the  same 
exercise  before  each  one  is  well  mastered.  Keep  the  rhythmic 
and  tonal  problems  advancing  on  parallel  lines  until  they 
can  be  combined.  At  the  same  time  keep  up  the  practice 
of  reading  exercises  containing  skips  without  chromatics 
and  various  rhythms  without  the  divided  beat. 

To  accomplish  results  it  is  necessary  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  a  properly  graded  series  of  exercises 
and  songs,  suggestions  for  which  are  given  at  the  end  of 
this  lesson. 

12.  General  SuggestionB.  The  various  phases  of  the 
music  work  must  progress  evenly.  Do  not  allow  the  pupils 
to  become  weak  in  any  line.  If  they  have  difficulty  with 
time,  give  them  additional  rhythmical  exercises.  If  they 
keep  good  time  and  are  weak  in  the  matter  of  tone,  strengthen 
that  part  of  the  work. 

It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  have  in  mind  a  general  pro- 
gram or  order  for  each  recitation,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Vocal  drill. 

2.  Ear  training;  oral,  written. 

3.  General  chart  or  blackboard  drill. 

4.  Drill  on  special  point. 

5.  Sight  reading. 


6.  Songs. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  take  up  every  point  in  each  recita- 
tion, but  with  such  a  plan  in  mind,  no  phase  of  the  subject 
will  be  neglected. 

Before  you  begin  the  lesson,  have  it  definitely  settled 
in  your  own  mind  what  points  you  mean  to  touch  and  just 
how  much  time  you  mean  to  give  each. 

Have  a  definite  end  in  view  for  each  recitation  and  make 
every  part  of  the  lesson  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end.     Make  every  minute  coimt. 

Remember  that  in  the  study  of  music  we  work  for  skill, 
for  facility  in  doipg.  Do  not  waste  time  in  talking  about 
things,  but  keep  the  pupils  doing  something.  Dr.  E.  E. 
White  says,  "The  desire  for  efficiency  in  action  is  one  of 
the  strongest  impulses  of  childhood." 

All  drill  should  be  for  a  definite  purpose.  Drill  on  prin- 
ciples or  typical  forms.  Drill  is  effective  only  when  there 
is  interested  attention  and  concentration  on  the  part  of 
the  class.  It  should  not  be  carried  to  the  point  of  weari- 
ness. When  possible,  there  should  be  an  application  of 
the  principle  in  a  sight  reading  exercise  before  leaving  the 
lesson. 

Have  a  happy  spirit  in  the  music  period.  You  cannot 
scold  children  into  singing;  but  remember  that  a  smiling 
coxmtenance  helps  in  the  production  of  good  tones. 

13.  Helpful  Books  for  Teachers,  (a)  Primary  Rotb  Songs. 
Songs  of  the  Child  World,  Jessie  L.  Gaynor.  2  vols.  John  Church 
Company,  Cincinnati. 

Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones,  Walker  and  Jenks.  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones,  Mildred  and  Pattie  Hill.  Clay- 
ton F.  Summy  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  Primer  of  Vocal  Music,  Eleanor  Smith.  (Modem  Music  Series.) 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co..  Chicago. 

(b)  First  Steps  in  Music  Training.  Rote  Song  Book:  First 
Steps  in  Music.     Ripley  and  Tapper.    American  Book  Company. 

(c)  Graded  Music  Courses.  American  Music  Reader,  No.  x. 
Macmillan  Company. 

A  Common  School  Book  of  Vocal  Music.  R.  Foresman,  Editor. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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Harmonic  Primer,  Natural  Music  Course.  American  Book 
Company. 

New  First  Music  Reader,  Educational  Music  Course.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Novella  Music  Primer.     Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.,  New  York. 

(d)  For  Mixed  Grades.    Common  School  Song  Reader.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Short  Course  in  Music.     Ripley  &  Tapper.     Books   I  and   II. 

American  Book  Company. 

(e)  Charts.  Natural  Music  Charts,  Series  A,  B,  C.  American 
Book  Company. 

Educational  Music  Charts.  Introductory  Chart  (to  precede 
First  Reader);  First  Chart  (Supplementary);  Second  Chart  (Supple- 
mentary); Third  Chart  (Supplementary).     Ginn  &  Co. 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  IS  the  value  of  music  as  a  public  school  study? 

2.  How  can  injury  to  the  children's  voices  be  prevented? 
What  is  the  best  means  for  securing  a  "vital  tone?" 

3.  What  subject  is  analogous  to  music  in  the  method  of 
presentation?  How  many  and  what  are  the  steps  to  the 
general  method? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  the  rote  song?  When  and  how 
long  should  it  be  used? 

5.  How  would  you  select  and  present  a  rote  song? 

6.  Will  all  children  be  able  to  learn  a  song  without  pre- 
liminary work?     How  would  you  teach  the  scale? 

7.  Describe  a  lesson  in  recognition.  What  two  elements 
have  to  be  considered  in  music? 

8.  Describe  a  lesson  in  representation. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  interpretation?  Does  this  apply 
to  songs  alone? 

10.  How  would  you  modify  this  method  for  adult  pupils? 
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THE  EVENING  STAB. 


P  Lento, 


ROBSBT  SOBUlCAirH. 


gjz^l  f       J'   J' 


^ 


:p^ 


1.  0       bean   -   ti  -  fnl  star,  So       ra  -  diant  a  -  far,  How 

2.  How  bright  -  ly  that  eye,  That  spark  -  les    on     high.      Is 

3.  And     ev    -    er     I  see,  Wher-e'er       I    may     be,  That 

4.  Un  -  fail  -  ing  and  true,  As     fall  -  eth  the     dew,      0 


j^ 


^m 


^^ 


a^ 


LJil-     If   Uil- 


I^C^-jp 


^^g 


^ 


^ 


=P=B 


love      yon    tho'     dis   -  tant    yon      are. 
from    the      sky. 


dear       "       ly  *•  AWC  JVU  UUV  VUO        -       MUIU  JVU  AKQ 

gaz   -   ing    and  smil  -  ing      on       me      from  the  sky 

clear     shin  -  mg  eye     beam  -  ing  kind   -   ly  on  me^ 

star      of      the  eve  -  ning,    0  were        I  like  yoni 


a^ 


w- 


1 


{^- 


^ 


-t^ 


.^^" 
f^fa 


_&- 


^ 
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Lively. 


THE  MULBERRY  BUSH. 

English  Nursery  Song. 


Hero  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,  the  mul-ber-ry  bush,the  mul-ber-iy  budi; 


'^  I  '"^tj  aWjJoJ 


i.jij,j  j-i^  jijii  J-|jJ;ijjj,|^_  ^ 


Here  we  go  round  the  mul-ber-ry  bush,  All  on     a  frost-y  mom  -  ing. 


^s'm  Ju  /ij_  irfpr  gif  ^'£ 


This  is  the  way  we  clap  our  hands,  This  is  the  way  we  dap  our  hands, 


i\aJ:jS\a!-jjuUhjrfjr 


iirrr'JJ'iJ.  J -a 


>  ;;'."^  fi 


This  is  the  way  we  clap  our  hands,  AU   on    a  frost-y    mom  -  ing. 


dTrLnLTfMI 


From  Ihe  Melodic  Fint  Baader.    Used  Iqr  ptmissioii. 


Music 
IN  THE  SPRING. 


k 


Gaily  and  with  expression. 
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Ffench  Child's  Song. 


^=F=^ 


p=& 


m 


s  ;ij>^J^ 


♦=?? 


p=FF 


It     18  Spring,  Let  ub    sing,     Gai- ly  dan-cing,    Gai  -  ly  dan-cing, 


f)    ft    I 


^Emd. 


fic  ;'i''j>;'ii 


^s 


d      d      m 


:^=^ 


It     is  Spring,      Let   ub   sing,         Gai  -  ly  dan-cing   in      a    ring. 


jM  ;m  jM  jMir3t,h!j  ill 


fm'^ril  ■'"^ 


s^ 


^ 


Repeat  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 


^;'i;'.  j^,^  jU^Ur ii ;.  ;^ ;'  ;iJ   ;m 


1.  The     gen-tle-men  bow  this  way,     Then    a-gainbow  this      way. 

2.  The     la  -  dies  all  bow  this  way.     Then    a-gain  bow  this      way. 

3.  The    chil-dren  all  bow  this   way.     Then    a-gain  bow  this      way. 


ru»jjiii-rn 


•    # 


* — It- 


g 


T  ^^ ^^\n^_^\^ ^ t\ 


Fron  tlM  Melodio  Fint  Baader. 


Si/ 

Used  by  pemiisioa. 
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CRADLE  SONG. 


Translated  from  the  Norwegian. 
Andante. 


Norwegian  Folk  Tune. 


b  4  J^  j'  .r)  ^ 

'  A  '     '     •      •     1 


^^ 


^ 


1.  By  -  oh    ba  -  by  dear  -  ie, 

2,  By  -  oh    ba  -  by  dear  -  ie, 


Hash,  for  gran-nie's  near    thee, 
Hash,  for  gran-nie's  near    thee, 


i 


^ 


^ 


m. 


J L 


^ 


A^=^ 


M9- 


^^ 


^ 


Moth-er  bleach-es    lin   -   en,  Sis-ter's  at    her  spin  -  ning. 

Fa  -  ther  grass  is  mow  -  ing;        Moth-er's  bns  -  y     sew  -  ing. 


^ 


fe=±: 


r 


« 


n 


a 


^^ 


ilfimc 
CRADLE  SONG— Concluded. 
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b  I)  J^  r  g  S  5  U^^  i'  ^  ?,  J^ 


^ 


Fa  -  ther  binds  the  harvest  sheaves,  Onr  goat  eats  tender  birch  leaves,  And 
Grand-pa  -  pa  has  sailed  a  -  way   To  catch  a   fish  for  ba  -  by,  And 


r^njrjvr;jrv 


i^'  i{g^ 


s^ 


M' J'p  P  (1  c  p  W'j';'J3j'j'a 


when  onr  goat  comes  from  the  wood,He'll  kiss  onr  ba  -  by,    if  she's  good. 
Broth-er  mOks  the  brin -die  cow,  That  gives  sweet  milk  for  ba-by,  ohi 


^^^ 


m 


^ 


« ^ 


m. 


^ 


^m 


s 


::?c 
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INDIAN  LULLABY. 


Dreamily. 


Waltbr  H.  Aixbn. 


1.  Bock-a  -  bye,  my     fit-tie  owl-et, 

2.  Hnsh-a  -  bye,  my      fit-tie  owl-et, 

3.  Sleep, 0 sleep, my     fit-tie  owl-et, 


^ 


Hi  i  ^iiiiA  'm  i  'i-i* 


w 


ciyiHj^J  J  ii>J  ^U>J  J  -fiJ^^ 


r 


r 


r 


r 


^^'f  nu 


i 


In  thy  mo88-y,  Bway-ing  nest,  With  thy  fit  -  tie  woodland  brothen, 

Man-y  voi-  ces  tang  to  thee,         *'Hush-a-bye,"  the  wa-ter  whispers, 

Thro'  our  tent  the  moon  shines  bright.    Like  a  great  eye  it  will  watch  thee, 


:^l 


mi^^^^^m 


^^j?^Mj=ife^i^n;.y  J  ^^^^ 


f" 


r 


r 


Music 
INDIAN  LULLABY— Concluded. 
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^ 


f — tr 


^^ 


^ 


Close  thine  eyes  and  take  thy  rest. 
"HnshI"  replies  the    tall  pine-tree.  To  whoo,  to  wfaoo,  to 

Sleep  till  comes  the  moin-ing  light. 


1^ 


^« 


^t  ,^1 


S 


t 


m 


^^ 


J»-j^ 


m 


^N   iijOUi^^ 


T" 


T 


i 


m 


whoo,  to  whoo. 

bb  gv?»j.  J  I  rmi  '!i  1^  I  ht-t 


fflij^jjii^fff^fci 


^ 


si 


^Vh  Ij^^ll 


^ 


9^ 


Bf 
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IN  THE  HAMMOCK. 


Obrtbubb  Kbllooo. 
Moderato. 


Gbbtbudb  Madbiba  Smith. 


'^^'r  ^  ^  r ir 


Z3^± 


1.  In      the    ham -mock  Bwing-ing     low,         Ba  -  by  -  kin     to 

2.  Fleec  -  y  clonds     in     brood-ing    skies       Light  -  ly     shad  -  ow 

3.  Sleep,  my     ba  -  by,    hush  -  a   -   by,  Qui  -  et      on     your 


r"iiiiij  j^^i^^ 


K',,t^j  J  r  Jij  J  f   rij 


J  r  I  r  r  '^    i 


T 


sleep  must    go;       Brown  leaves  whis  -  per       lull  -  a   -  by, 
ba  -  by's    eyes,       Flow'r  -  y      eyes     so       btae    and    deep, 
pU  -  low      lie         WhUe    the      la  -  zy       ham-mock  swings, 


J L 


f 


3=^— n^=:; — a- 


1^ 


■iJr- 


'"''n  ^  r  ru 


Fnm  *'Tbe  EleAnor  Smith  Masic  Primer.*'    Copjrirht.  1911,  by  Eleanor  Smith. 
Permiaeion  of  American  Book  Co. 
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m 


0      # 


^^ 


6en  -  tie   mndB    go    croon  -  ing     by, 
Gov  -  ered      o  -  ver     soft    .  in     sleep; 
While    the  brown  tree     soft  -  ly     sings; 


Kiss  his  cheeks,  his 
Sweet  as  breez  -  ee 
Thro'  the    drow  -  sy 


>V7  J  J  J  N 


J  J  J  II 


lips'  red  rose; 
from  the  south 
aft  -  er   -  noon 


Off     to     sleep   our       ba  -  by     goes. 
Is     onr      dar- ling's     ros  -  y     month. 
Rest  while    soft  winds     gen  -  tly    croon. 


^=£ 


^ 


I 


i 


i  i  i^i  i  i  i'jfj 


m 


^>-#- 


J-Jnd    r  I  g 


^ 
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LADY-BIRD. 


Slowly. 


GermaD  Folksong, 
▲rranged  by  J.  Brahms. 


M^j.  ;iJ    iWiJ  J  ^^iJiji 


m 


^^^ 


9       * 


1.  Sweet  lit-tle  la  -  dy-bird,  rest    a-while,    Come,  rest  a-while        np-onmy 

2.  Poor  fit-tie  la  -  dy-bird,  fly      a-way,    Thy  home's  on  fire,        thy  children 

3.  Dear  fit-tie  la  -  dy-bird,  pray  re-turn         To  me  once  more,      to  me  once 


pp 


^^ 


*w^ 


mx 


^m 


^     O 


iTT  1  n 


1^1   ^\> 


^ 


1    h  D 


t— i: 


t3t: 


hand,  And  naught  shall  there        a 

all  In  pit-eous  tones         are 

more,  The  sky  is  bright  a 


fright  thee  I    I'll  treat  thee 
cry-ingi     The  cru-el 
boy  e  thee  I    Thy  house  is 


Music 
LADY-BIRD— Concluded. 
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&=fr 


^ 


zx: 


^ 


wen  and  set  thee  free, 
spi  -  der  Im  -  gen  here, 
safe,   thy  chil  -  dren  well, 


If  thy  bright  wings  thou'lt  spread  for 
Fly,  fly        a  -  way,  or  much  I 
So    thon    canst  all  thy  fears  dis- 


J\ '?]  i.'i.'iJj^iUjJi  ^m 


g 


=3= 


^ 


i 


?iS 


^ 


s 


»^-.iy 


me.  Those  wings,  those  loTe  -  ly  wings     de-light  me. 

fear  Thoa'lt  find,  thou'lt  find  thy    chil  -  dren  dy  -  ing. 

pel,  And   dear-ly,  and  dear  -  ly     do        I  love  thee. 


^^3^?^fe 


i 


m 


I*     f 


3 


3 


E^ 


1= 


5= 
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PUSSY  WILLOWS. 


The  words  very  dearly,  not  too  fast 


Mabt  H.  Howliston. 


^Ai^-ny 


^ 


^ 


^ 


pr=«: 


X  '  '  '  X 

1.  Pret  -  ty  poB  -  .aes  down  by  tbe    brook, 

2.  If       I  pnt     you  down  by  the     fire,  Ton 
3. "Ah,  nol"  the  pu  -  des             said,  "We 


^ 


i 


33 


SZ|^ 


^ 


fi  ^rJ  ;;.i^.r^,ft.;y-^^I^^LM 


Swing -ing    8-way       to    and  fro;      On  the  bend-ing    wQ-low 
pns-sieBBO  cnn  -  ning  and  shy,       I         won-der    if  you'H 

coold-n't  and  we  wouldn't  do  that:    We  be -long  to    fair-y 


te 


t 


i 


3^ 


i=* 


h'--J)      h-^; 


/nr^'  ^•^''-p 


I 


tfi?.t 


boughs,      Like         pus  -  sy     cats  all        in       a      row. 

torn        In  -  to     pus  -  sy     cats  by        and  by? 

folks,       And         we  are  their  pus   -  sy  catsi" 


S 


-I- 


m 


By  paxmiMion. 


m 


^ 
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THE  ROBIN  AND  THE  CHICKEN. 

Decisively  and  with  dear  accents. 


snjfter. 


U     I?     i?     ]i  zp^it^ 


^ 


L)     l^     P 


1.  A  plump  fit  -  tie    rob  -  in   flew  down  from  a    tree,      To 

2.  Said  the  chick»'*What  a  qneer  look-ing  chick -en    is   that,      Its 

3.  "Can  you  sing?"  Bob-in  asked,  and  the  chick -en  cried,  "No,"  Bat 


dim. 


^5^ 


i 


^ 


Efctii 


alitOe 


7  J'  J'  J'lJ'  J'  s 


w 


hnnt  for  a  worm  which  he 
wings  are  so  long  and  its 
asked     in      its    torn      if      the 


i 


hap-pened     to      see;        A 
bod  -  y      so      fat;"    While 
rob  -  in    could  crow;     So  the 


m 


^s 


!feS|! 


3E 


louder  to  the  end 


!■'  J-^  J>  J      f 


frisk  -  y  young  chick  -  en  came 
rob  -  in  re  -  marked  loud  e  - 
burd  sought   a      tree    and     the 


scam  -  per  -  ing  by,  And 
nough  to  be  heard,  "Dear 
chick  -  en       a      wall;       And 


^Irb— ^ 


f     .  h-T 


^E 


m 


?^  J'  J'  ;>  ^  II 


^ 


gazed  at  the  rob  -  in  with  won  -  der  -  ing  eye. 
me,  an  ez  -  ceed-ing  -  ly  strange  look  -  ing  InrdP 
each  thought  the    oth  -  er    knew      noth  -  ing     at      all. 


sgs=p 


i 


cz^ 


t: 


^ 


From  the  Melodie  Knft  BMdar  \fj  Fradtriek  H.  Bipley  and 
Pwmisaioa  of  AmwiMa  Book  Co. 


Thomu  Tapper. 
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HUBBAH  FOB  THE  FLAG! 


Hast  H.  Howushmt. 


n^^  j>|j'  i  i 


S'^''   J'  j>  >  I 


r-tt-g-g- 


1.  There  are  man  -  y           flags  in         man  -  y      lands,  There  are 

2.  I          know  where  the  pret  -  ti  -  est   col  -  ors       are,  And  I'm 

3.  I  wonld  cut      a           piece  from  an    eve-ning     sky,  Where  the 

4.  Then  I'd  want     a           part  of     a   fieec-y      clond.  And  some 

5.  We  shall    al  -  ways      loTe  the         stars  and  stripes,  And    we 


^ 


^ 


i 


w^ 


^^m 


p  >  IJ'  B  5  (!  f "p 


flags   of       ev  -  'ry      hue, 
sure     if    I  on  -  ly     knew 
stars  were  shin  -  ing  through, 
red  from  a  rain  -  bow  bright; 
mean  to  be  ev  -  er     true 


But  there  is     no       flag    how- 
How  to    get   them  here    I  could 
And       use    it       just    as  it 
And       put  them  to-geth-er 
To  this  land  of      ours  and  the 


mi=a3 


#■  i 


^E 


?-» 


^ 


Music 
HURRAH  FOR  THE  FLAG  1— Concluded. 
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*;^ 


ev  -  er  grand  Like  our  own  "Bed,  White    and       Bine.'' 

make  a  flag  Of  glo  -  rious  Bed,  White  and  Bine, 

was    on  high,  For  my  stars    and  field      of         Bine, 

side    by  side,  For  my  stripes   of  Bed      and       White, 

dear  old  flag.  The  Bed,  the  White    and       Bine. 


± 


i  '  i    \'  i^-i   h  n  I 


|C=^ 


^s 


i 


^ 


Chorus. 


rf/>^ii!y(!'(iig--;  ^'Jii^^cMr-  ^ 


Then  hurrah  for  the  flagi  Our  Country's  flag,Its  stripes  and  white  stars  too;    There 


if/i  hniM4i4-^niiff]i 


^ 


g-^^-JL5 


i= 


^s'^-^ 


^;'.  I)  jij^i;. ,  fy7\l—\\ 


p=f^=¥ 


tt=^ 


b     no    flag  in    an-y  land.  Like  our  own  Bed,  White  and  Bluel 


From  Tilt  IModle  fint  lUadar.    UmcI  by  pwrniiikm. 


?=!— q- 


f 


i 
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CHRISTMAS  SONG. 


Traxislated  from  the  OennaiL 
P  Andante. 


Gtennan  Folkaong. 


M^     ;.^|J     |J|J     j.j>|j.  m 


1.0    comei        fit-tie  chil  -   drenl  from  cot       and  from  hall,        0 

2.  The  hay  is  His  pil    -     low,  the  man   -    ger  His  bed,        The 

3.  Now  "61o   -   ly  to  GrodI"     smg  the  an    -     gels  on  hi^,       And 


*\iN   fiiJ   n\i   r;ij^-^ 


p^ 


^ 


j*-n  ^  -hl^'u  1  ^ 


Miisic 
CHRISTMAS  SONG-Concluded. 
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=6=fJ 


CflRS. 


^ 


::t5=te 


TEz: 


■>     ^ 


meek  -  ly    He      li    -    eth,  the    heav  -   en  -  ly    Ghfld,  So 

there  where  He       li    -    eth,   so    weak     and    so    poor.        Gome 
come,     Ht  -  tie     chil  -  dren,  and    join        in    the     lay  That 


j'  1^  n  ij-n 


i^=-^ 


ffiW 


Cf€S, 


^'v.rti^ 


fVitafrr 


m 


^ 


dim. 


^ 


mi 


P=^ 


f     g 


poor  and  so  hmn  -  ble,  so  sweet  and  so  mQd. 
shep  -  herd  and  wise  man  to  kneel  at  His  door, 
glad  -   denedthe  world         on  that    fair       Christ-mas     day. 


^^ 


m 


i 


<■*- 


»: 


m 


^   ff3 


e^ 


iWm^^^im 
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THE  LITTLE  DOVES. 


Rev.  John  Hbnbt  Hopkins. 
Intifnaiely, 


^£ 


ji  ;,  J     j^J\i-p  J     J'  ;' 


1.  Hig^       on    the  top       of     an      old 

2.  When      in    the  nest     they  are     left 

3.  Fast     grow  the  yonng  ones  day 


pine-tree,  Broods  a 
a   -  lone,  While  their 
and  night,    Till  thdr 


J'  J I  i 


3 


moth    - 

er 

dove 

with 

her 

yonng 

ones. 

three: 

moth    - 

er 

seek    - 

ing 

, 

food 

has 

flown, 
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INTRODUCTION 

Variety  in  school  work  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  from  week  to  week,  and  the  special  day  program 
affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  introducing  something  new 
and  interesting  to  enliven  the  regular  work  of  the  term. 
Realizing  that  teachers  often  find  it  difficult  to  secure  material 
for  such  programs,  carefully  prepared  programs  for  the  special 
days  celebrated  in  the  public  schools  are  here  given. 

Some  of  the  material  appearing  in  one  program  is  just  as 
suitable  for  others,  and  the  teacher  should  become  familiar 
with  all  this  material.  While  we  have  given  complete  pro- 
grams for  each  day,  the  teacher  should  consider  these  as 
suggestive,  and  make  such  modifications  in  them  as  she 
thinks  necessary  to  make  a  program  best  suited  to  her  pupils 
and  patrons. 

These  programs  should  be  made  to  serve  other  purposes 
than  securing  and  retaining  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their 
work.  They  should  draw  the  parent  to  the  school,  and  in  this 
way  be  the  means  of  forming  a  closer  connection  between  the 
home  and  the  school.     They  may  also  be  used  on  special 
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occasions  for  the  ptirpose  of  raising  money  for  the  school 
library  and  for  playground  equipment. 

The  illustrations  appearing  on  the  first  page  of  each  pro- 
gram are  worthy  of  careful  study.  They  are  S3mibolical  of  the 
events  commemorated  and  they  also  are  suggestive  of  what 
may  be  done  in  decorating  the  blackboard  and  schoolroom. 

Special  songs  are  suggested  in  some  of  the  programs,  but 
we  realize  that  on  such  occasions  children  enjoy  most  the 
songs  they  know  best,  hence  we  have  left  the  selection  of 
songs  largely  to  the  teacher.  In  the  chapter  Story-Telling, 
Dramatization^  Games,  Songs,  Vol.  I,  and  in  the  songs  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  Music,  Vol.  Ill,  there  are  good  selections 
and  helpful  suggestions. 

It  is  recotnmended  that  every  teacher  own  copies  of  the 
following  music  books.  They  are  inexpensive  and  provide 
songs  suitable  for  special  days: 

Songs  for  Little  Children,  Jessie  Gaynor;  Home  Songs; 
National  Songs  of  the  United  States,  All  published  by  Lyon 
&  Healy,  Chicago. 

Eleanor  Smith  Music  Primer  and  Alternate  Book  Two, 
American  Book  Co.,  Chicago;  New  York. 

These  programs  are  designed  for  pupils  in  the  first  three 
grades.  Programs  for  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades 
will  be  found  in  Vol.  V. 
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Can  a  little  child  like  me, 
Thank  the  Father  fittmgly? 
Yes,  oh  yes,  be  good  and  true, 
Patient,  kind  in  ah  you  do; 
Love  the  Lord  and  do  your  part, 
Learn  to  say  with  all  your  heart , 

Father,  we  thank  Thee! 

Father,  we  thajik  Thee? 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 

For  the  fruit  upon  the  tree, 
For  the  birds  that  sing  of  Thee, 
For  the  earth  in  beauty  drest. 
Father,  Mother,  aiid  the  rest; 
For  Tliy  precious,  loving  eare, 
For  Thy  lK)anty  evcrytvhere, 

Father,  we  thank  Thee! 
Father,  we  thank  Thee! 
Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee. 

*-^  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Songs  in  Stas<m. 
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Reading The  Mother  of  Thanksgiving 

Thanksgiving  was  first  celebrated  in  New  England  in  the 
autumn  of  162 1  and  was  observed  each  year  following,  in  that 
section.  Some  of  the  other  states  also  observed  it,  but  on 
different  days.  From  Madison's  administration  until  Lin- 
coln's there  had  been  no  Thanksgiving  proclamation  issued 
by  the  presidents. 

To  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  a  New  Hampshire  woman, 
this  seemed  a  serious  matter.  She  felt  that  as  a  nation  we 
should  set  aside  one  day  during  the  year  on  which  to  express 
our  thanks  for  the  many  blessings  we  were  enjoying.  She 
was  an  author  and. frequently  wrote  articles  for  magazines, 
calling  attention  to  our  negligence  in  this  matter.  She  also 
wrote  to  the  presidents.  Finally,  in  1863,  Lincoln  heeded  her 
appeal  and  proclaimed  the  last  Thursday  in  November  a 
National  Thanksgiving  Day.  Each  president  since  has  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Hence  it  is  to  Mrs.  Hale  we  are  indebted 
for  this  national  holiday. 

Recitation       .       .         .       .       .       .     ^4  Good  Thanksgiving 

Said  old  Gentleman  Gay,  "On  a  Thanksgiving  Day, 
If  you  want  a  good  time,  then  give  something  away"; 
So  he  sent  a  fat  tiirkey  to  Shoemaker  Price. 

And  the  Shoemaker  said,  "What  a  big  bird!  how  nice; 

And,  since  a  good  dinner's  before  me,  I  ought 

To  give  poor  Widow  Lee  the  small  chicken  I  bought." 

"This  fine  chicken,  O  see,"  said  the  pleased  Widow  Lee, 
"And  the  kindness  that  sent  it,  how  precious  to  me! 
I  would  like  to  make  some  one  as  happy  as  I  — 
I'll  give  washwoman  Biddy  my  big  piunpkin-pie." 

"And  O,  sure,"  Biddy  said,  "  'tis  the  queen  of  all  pies! 
Just  to  look  at  its  yellow  face  gladdens  my  eyes! 
Now  it's  my  turn,  I  think;  and  a  sweet  ginger-cake 
For  the  motherless  Finigan  children  I'll  bake." 

"A  sweetcake,  all  our  own!     'Tis  too  good  to  be  true!" 
Said  the  Finigan  children,  Rose,  Denny  and  Hugh; 
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"It  smells  sweet  of  spice,  and  we'll  cany  a  slice 
To  poor  Little  Lame  Jake,  who  has  nothing  that's  nice." 

"0, 1  thank  you,  and  thank  you!"  said  Little  Lame  Jake; 

**0,  what  a  beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful  cake! 
And  O,  such  a  big  slice!    I'll  save  all  the  crumbs, 
And  will  give  |em  to  each  little  Sparrow  that  comes!" 

And  the  Sparrows  they  twittered,  as  if  they  would  say, 
Like  old  Gentleman  Gay,  "On  a  Thanksgiving  Day, 
If  you  want  a  good  time,  then  give  something  away!" 

—  Marian  Douglas. 

Song Selected 

Recitation A  Tale  of  Turkeys 

Ten  little  turkeys  growing  fat  and  fine, 

One  met  a  himgry  pig  —  then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  little  turkeys  stole  outside  the  gate. 

One  wandered  far  away  —  then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  himgry  turkeys  ate  enough  for  eleven. 

One  was  taken  very  sick  —  then  there  were  but  seven. 

Seven  roaming  tiu-keys  were  driven  back  with  sticks, 
One  got  hit  severely  —  then  there  were  but  six. 

Six  thirsty  turkeys  to  get  a  drink  contrive, 
One  fell  into  the  tank  —  then  there  were  five. 

Five  sad  turkeys  wishing  Thanksgiving  Day  was  o'er, 
One  hid  to  save  his  head  —  then  there  were  four. 

Four  anxious  turkeys,  one  said,  "They  can't  have  me, 
I'm  going  to  the  woods" —  then  there  were  but  three. 

Three  other  turkeys  say  Thanksgiving  makes  them  blue, 
One  pined  away  in  fear  —  then  there  were  two. 

Two  turkeys  left  —  one  started  on  a  run 

So  fast  cook  could  not  catch  him  —  then  there  was  one. 

One  big  fat  turkey  was  cooked  till  nicely  done 
And  eaten  for  Thanksgiving  —  then  there  was  none. 

—Selected. 
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Recitation A  Thanksgiving  "T" 

I'm  just  a  little  bit  of  boy, 

As  everyone  can  see, 
But  then  Tm  big  enough  to  know 

About  the  letter  "T." 

There's  one  I  call  the  Uttle  "T," 

It  always  wears  a  hat, 
And  then  the  funny  capital, 

I  think  ril  speak  'bout  that. 

Tis  "T"  that  stands  for  Thanksgiving, 

It's  straight  and  tall  you  know, 
Just  like  a  little  grenadier 

That's  standing  at  a  show. 

And  oh!  of  all  the  ftmny  things 

About  that  letter  "T," 
It  stands  for  just  the  very  day, 

'Tis  Thursday  don't  you  see. 

And  then,  dear  me,  I  quite  forgot, 

It  stands  for  tiu-key,  too, 
The  bird  that  gobbles  out  so  loud 

I  run  from  him,  I  do. 

So  sing  a  song  for  Thanksgiving, 

That  day  so  soon  to  be, 
For  turkey,  pie  and  cake  you  know. 

Just  suit  me  to  a  — "T. " 

—  Isabella  C.  Woodland. 


Recitation A  Thanksgiving  Fable 

It  was  a  hungry  pussy  cat,  upon 

Thanksgiving  mom, 
And  she  watched  a  thankful  little 
mouse,  that  ate  an  ear  of  com. 
"If  I  ate  that  thankful  little  mouse, 
how  thankful  he  should  be, 
When  he  has  made  a  meal  himself, 
to  make  a  meal  for  me! 

"Then  with  his  thanks  for  having  fed,  and 
his  thanks  for  feeding  me. 
With  all  his  thankfulness  inside,  how 
thankful  I  shall  be!" 
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Thus  mused  the  hungry  pussy  cat, 

upon  Thanksgiving  day; 
But  the  little  mouse  had  overheard 

and  declined  (with  thanks)  to  stay. 

—  Oliver  Herford. 

Recitation Praise  God 

Praise  God  for  wheat,  so  white  and  sweet, 

Of  which  we  make  our  bread! 
Praise  Him  for  yellow  com  with  which 

His  waiting  world  is  fed! 
Praise  God  for  fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl 

He  gave  to  man  for  food! 
Praise  God  for  every  creature  which 

He  made  and  cdled  it  good! 

Praise  God  for  winter's  store  of  ice, 

Praise  God  for  stunmer's  heat! 
Praise  God  for  fruit  trees  bearing  seed, 

"To  you  it  is  for  meat!" 
Praise  God  for  all  the  bounty, 
By  which  the  world  is  fed! 
Praise  God,  ye  children  all,  to  whom 
He  gives  your  daily  bread! 

—  Sdected. 

Song  Thanksgiving  Hymn  (Time  —  America) 

The  God  of  harvest  praise; 
In  loud  thanksgiving  raise 
Heart,  hand  and  voice, 
The  valleys  laugh  and  sing. 
Forests  and  mountains  ring, 
The  plains  their  tribute  bring, 
The  streams  rejoice. 

Then  God  of  harvest  praise; 
Hands,  hearts  and  voices  raise, 
With  sweet  accord; 
From  field  to  gamer  throng. 
Bearing  yoiu-  sheaves  along. 
And  in  your  harvest  song. 
Bless  ye  the  Lord. 

—  Jas.  Montgomery. 
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CHRrSTMAS 


Old  Santa  Claus 


He  comes  in  the  night!     He  comes  in  the  night! 

He  softly,  silently  comes; 
While  the  little  brown  heads  on  the  pillows  so  white 

Are  dreaming  of  bugles  and  drums. 
He  cuts  through  the  snow  hke  a  ship  tlirough  the 
foam. 

While  the  white  flakes  around  him  whirl: 
Who  tcib  him  I  know  not,  but  he  findeth  the  home 

Of  each  good  little  boy  and  girl. 

His  skigh  it  is  long,  and  deep,  and  wide;  . 

It  will  carry  a  host  of  things, 
Wlrile  dozens  of  drums  hang  over  the  side* 

With  the  sticks  sticking  under  the  strings. 
And  yet  not  tliu  sound  of  a  drum  is  heard. 

Not  a  buRle  blast  is  blown^ 
As  he  mounts  to  the  chimney- top  like  a  bird, 

And  drops  to  the  hearth  like  a  stone. 


He  rides  to  the  East,  and  he  ridt^  to  the  West, 

Of  his  goodies  he  touches  not  one; 
He  eateth  the  crumbs  of  the  Christmas  feast 

When  the  dear  little  folks  are  done. 
Old  Santa  Claus  doeth  all  he  can. 

This  beautiful  mission  is  his; 
Then^  childrenp  be  good  to  the  little  old  man, 

When  you  find  who  the  little  man  is* 
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Song Christinas  Song 

Page  390. 

Recitation Christmas  Thoughts 

"The  whole  world  is  a  Christmas  tree, 
And  stars  its  many  candles  be. 
Oh,  sing  a  carol  joyfully, 
The  world's  great  feast  in  keeping; 
For  once  on  a  December  night, 
An  angel  held  a  candle  bright, 
And  led  three  wise  men  by  its  light, 
To  where  a  child  was  sleeping." 

Recitation The  Bird's  Christmas 

In  the  far-off  land  of  Norway, 
,  Where  winter  lingers  late. 

And  long  for  the  singing-birds  and  flowers 

Must  the  little  children  wait, 
When  harvest  is  gathered,  the  children 

In  the  golden  fields  remain, 
Till  their  busy  little  hands  have  gleaned 

A  generous  sheaf  of  grain. 

On  the  joyous  Christmas  morning, 

Just  in  front  of  every  door, 
A  tall  pole  is  crowned  with  clustering  grain 

And  is  set  the  birds  before. 
And  which  are  the  happiest,  truly, 

You  would  find  it  hard  to  tell, 
Sparrows  sharing  the  Christmas  cheer. 

Or  the  children  who  love  them  well. 

—  Celia  Thaxter. 

Tell  the  story  of  The  Christmas  Bells. 
Recitation A  Christmas  Eve  Thought 

If  Santa  Claus  should  sttunble, 

As  he  climbs  the  chimney  tall 
With  all  this  ice  upon  it, 

Fm  afraid  he'd  get  a  fall 
And  smash  himself  to  pieces  — 

To  say  nothing  of  the  toys! 
Dear  me,  what  sorrow  that  would  bring 
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To.all  the  girls  and  boys!  • 

So  I  am  going  to  write  a  note 

And  pin  it  on  the  gate, — 
111  write  it  large,  so  he  can  see, 

No  matter  if  it's  late, — 
And  say,  "  Dear  Santa  Qaus,  don't  try 

To  climb  the  roof  tonight, 
But  walk  right  in,  the  door's  tmlocked. 

The  nursery's  on  the  right!" 

—  Sdected. 

Song Jolly  Old  Saint  Nicholas 

—  Songs  for  LiUU  Children  —  Pari  II 

Recitation Christmas  Song 

Why  do  bells  for  Christmas  ring? 
Why  do  little  children  sing? 

Once  a  lovely  shining  star 
Seen  by  shepherds  from  afar, 
Gently  moved  until  its  light 
Made  a  manger's  cradle  bright. 

There  a  darling  baby  lay 
Pillowed  soft  upon  the  hay. 
And  its  mother  sang  and  smiled, 
This  is  Christ,  the  Holy  Child. 

Therefore  bells  for  Christmas  ring, 
Therefore  little  children  sing. 

—  Eugene  Field. 

Recitation The  True  Christmas  Spirit 

What  can  I  give  Him, 

Poor  as  I  am? 

If  I  were  a  shepherd 

I  would  bring  Him  a  lamb. 

If  I  were  a  wise  man 
I  would  do  my  part. 
Yet  what  I  can  I  give  Him, 
Give  my  heart. 

~  C.  G.  Rossctti 
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Song 
Recitation 


Selected 
The  Children's  Gift 


Recitation 


The  wise  may  bring  their  learning, 

The  rich  may  bring  their  wealth, 
And  some  may  bring  their  greatness, 

And  some  may  bring  their  health. 
We,  too,  would  tmng  our  treasures 

To  offer  to  the  King; 
We  have  no  wealth  or  learning; 

What  shall  we  children  bring? 

We'll  bring  Him  hearts  that  love  Him, 
We'll  bring  Him  thankful  praise. 

And  young  souls  meekly  striving 
To  walk  in  holy  ways; 

And  these  shall  be  the  treasures 

We  offer  to  the  King 

And  these  are  gifts  that  even 
The  poorest  child  may  bring. 


Christmas  in  the  Heart 


It  is  Christmas  in  the  Mansion, 
Yule-log  fires  and  silken  frocks; 

It  is  Christmas  in  the  Cottage, 
Mothers  filHng  little  socks; 

It  is  Christmas  on  the  Highway, 
In  the  thronging,  busy  mart; 

But  the  dearest,  truest  Christmas 
Is  the  Christmas  in  the  Heart. 


Song 
Recitation 


Santa  Claus,  I  hang  for  you, 
By  the  mantel,  stockings  two: 
One  for  me  and  one  to  go 
To  another  boy  I  know. 

There's  a  chimney  in  the  town 
You  have  never  traveled  down. 
Should  you  chance  to  enter  there 
You  would  find  a  room  all  bare. 


Old  Carol  —  (English) 
—  Stmgs  in  Season 
.  A  Real  Santa  Claus 
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Not  a  stocking  could  you  spy, 
Matters  not  how  you  might  try; 
And  the  shoes  you'd  find  are  such 
As  no  boy  would  care  for  much. 
In  a  broken  bed  you'd  see 
Some  one  just  about  like  me, 
Dreaming  of  the  pretty  toys 
Which  you  bring  to  other  boys. 
And  to  him  a  Christmas  seems 
Merry  only  in  his  dreams. 
All  he  dreams  then,  Santa  Claus, 
Stuff  the  stockings  with,  because 
When  it's  filled  up  to  the  rim, 
I'll  be  Santa  Claus  to  him. 


Reading A  Visit  from  Saint  Nicholas 

See  Vol.  I,  page  234. 
Recitation Christmas  Eve 

All  night  long  the  pine  trees  wait. 
Dark  heads  bowed  in  solemn  state 
Wondering  what  may  be  the  fate 
Of  little  Norway  Spruce. 

Little  Norway  Spruce  who  stood 
Only  lately  in  the  wood. 
Did  they  take  him  for  his  good  — 
They  who  bore  him  off? 

Little  Norway  Spruce  so  trim, 
Lithe  and  free,  and  strong  of  limb  — 
All  the  pines  were  proud  of  him! 
Now  his  place  is  bare! 

All  that  night  the  little  tree 
In  the  dark  stood  patiently. 
Far  away  from  forest  free. 
Laden  for  the  mom. 

Chained  and  laden,  but  intent. 
On  the  pines  his  thoughts  were  bent; 
They  might  tell  him  what  it  meant, 
If  he  could  but  go! 


-1 
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Morning  came  —  the  diildren  — "  Seel 
Oh,  our  glorious  Christmas  tree!" 
Gifts  for  everyone  had  he; 
Then  he  understood. 

—  5/.  Nicholas. 

Recitation 0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 

O  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie! 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by; 
Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 

O  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem! 

Descend  to  us,  we  pray; 
Cast  out  our  sin,  and  enter  in, 

Be  bom  in  us  today. 
We  hear  the*  Christmas  angels 

The  great  glad  tidings  tell; 
O  come  to  us,  abide  with  us, 

Our  Lord  Emmanuel! 

—  Phillips  Brooks. 

Song The  Christmas  Tree 

— Songs  in  Season 

Note,— For  a  good  Christmas  Story  see  To  Light  the  Christ  Child  on 
His  Way.    Vol.  I,  page  466. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Christmas  decorations  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Christmas  spirit.  Festoons  of  evergreen,  where  it  can  be 
procured,  borders  of  Christmas  trees  cut  from  dark  green 
paper,  and  something  illustrating  the  Santa  Claus  myth  for 
the  youngest  pupils,  all  combine  to  make  suitable  decorations 
for  the  occasion. 
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LINCOLN'S   BIRTHDAY 

FEB.    12 

Let  Us  Be  Like  Hiit 

When  we  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Then  the  angel  voices  call. 

Saying:     Try  to  be  just  hke  him  I 
Be  as  noble,  one  and  all 


Be  as  truthful f  as  unselfish; 

Be  as  purt,  as  good,  as  kind; 
Be  as  honest:  never  flatter; 

Give  to  God  your  hexirt  and  mind' 

Seek  not  praise,  but  do  your  duly, 
Love  the  rij^hL  and  work  for  it; 

Then  the  Wfirld  will  be  the  better 
Because  you  have  hvcd  in  it. 

—  Lydia  Avery  Coonley. 
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Song Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean 

Recitation  From  the  Log  Cabin  to  the  White  House 

From  a  lowly  home  a  great  soul  went  forth» 

Proving  the  power  of  honest  worth. 

The  path  from  the  cabin  to  the  halls  of  state, 

He  paved  with  deeds,  both  kind  and  great; 

He  scattered  truth  and  justice  on  every  side. 

And  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  world,  swung  wide, 

Till  he  stood,  a  wonder,  on  the  highest  height, — 

A  manly  man  with  an  angel's  might. 

Song Flag  of  the  Free 

GOLDEN   WORDS   OP  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 
(May  be  given  by  six  pupils.) 

No.  I.  "Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  living,  brave  and 
patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold." 

No.  2.  "God  must  like  common  people,  or  he  would  not 
have  made  so  many  of  them." 

No.  3.  "Let  us  have  that  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  oiu*  duty  as  we 
understand  it." 

No.  4.  "The  reasonable  man  has  long  since  agreed  that 
intemperance  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  all 
evils  among  mankind." 

No.  5.  "The  purposes  of  the  Almighty  are  perfect  and 
must  prevail,  though  we  erring  mortals  may  fail  acctu'ately 
to  predict  them  in  advance." 

No.  6.  "No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted 
than  those  who  toil  .up  from  poverty." 

Song Red,  White  and  Blue 

Anecdotes  op  Lincoln 
(One  anecdote  to  be  told  by  a  pupil) 

In  1837  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  two  years  later 
opened  a  law  office  in  Springfield,  111.,  the  new  state  capital. 
He  could  thus  be  working  up  a  practice  in  law  when  the 
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legislature  was  not  in  session.  He  became  very  popular  and 
had  many  clients.  Unless  he  felt  sure  a  man  was  in  the  right, 
he  would  not  accept  his  case. 

One  day  a  man  came  to  him  and  asked  him  to  start  a  suit 
to  compel  a  poor  widow  with  six  little  children  to  pay  him 
$600.  Lincoln  told  him  he  could  make  that  woman  pay  the 
money,  but  he  thought  she  deserved  it  quite  as  much  as  his 
client,  so  he  refused  to  start  the  suit.  He  said  to  the  man, 
''Since  you  are  a  strong,  healthy  man,  you  would  be  a  much 
better  one  if  you  set  to  work  to  earn  $600,  instead  of  trying 
to  cheat  the  poor." 

Lincoln  used  to  "ride  the  circuit."  One  spring  day  as  he 
was  passing  through  the  woods,  he  saw  two  little  birds  on  the 
ground  that  had  fallen  from  the  nest.  Lincoln  dismounted, 
picked  up  the  birds  and  put  them  back  in  the  nest. 

Another  day  he  was  riding  in  company  with  some  lawyer 
friends.  They  passed  a  pig  mired  in  the  mud.  After  passing 
it,  Lincoln  turned  round,  went  back,  and  helped  the  pig  out  of 
the  mud  while  his  friends  looked  on  and  laughed.  Lincoln's 
clothes  were  badly  soiled,  but  he  was  happier  for  having 
relieved  the  animal's  suffering. 

Reading     ....     The  Childhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

The  Childhood  op  Abraham  Lincoln 

At  the  time  Lincoln  was  bom,  Kentucky  was  a  great  forest. 
Most  of  the  Indians  had  left  it;  but  very  few  white  people 
had  dared  venture  over  the  motmtains.  Years  before,  Daniel 
Boone  had  told  of  the  rich  land,  the  many  streams  and  the 
game  to  be  found  there,  and  had  led  a  few  families  from 
Virginia  into  this  new  country.  Among  them  was  a  family 
of  Lincolns  or  **Linkhoms"  as  they  were  called  at  that  time. 
The  Lincoln  father  was  finally  killed  by  an  Indian,  but  his 
family  grew  up  to  be  brave,  hard  working  people. 

The  yoimgest  son,  Thomas  Lincoln,  was  an  honest,  good 
natured,  kindhearted  boy,  who  was  brave  and  strong.     He 
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had  never  been  able  to  go  to  school,  so  did  not  know  how  to 
read  or  write.  He  married  Nancy  Hanks,  a  bright,  pretty, 
energetic  giri,  who  had  a  refined,  gentle  nature.  She  was  a 
neat  housekeeper  and  she  could  read  and  write. 

Thomas  built  a  rough,  little  home  for  his  wife  on  a  stony 
hillside,  near  a  brook  fed  by  a  large  spring.  The  cabin  was 
loosely  built.  It  had  no  ceiling,  so  one  could  look  directly  up 
to  the  pole  roof  covered  with  branches  and  leaves,  and  in 
many  places  see  the  blue  sky.  There  was  no  floor  —  just  the 
bare  ground  that  had  been  made  smooth  and  hard.  There 
was  a  square  hole  for  a  window  but  it  had  no  glass,  and  there 
was  no  door  at  the  low  doorway.  At  night  and  in  bad  weather 
bear  skins  were  hung  over  these  openings  to  keep  out  the 
storm.     A  large  fireplace  kept  the  cabin  warm. 

The  furniture  consisted  of  a  little  pole  platform  covered 
with  skins  which  served  as  a  bed,  some  blocks  of  wood  which 
were  used  as  chairs  and  a  rough  hewn-log  table,  all  of  which 
Thomas  made  himself.  He  was  a  carpenter,  but  there  was 
so  much  to  do  outside  that  he  had  little  time  to  make  furniture 
for  the  house.  Pioneer  families  were  all  very  poor,  but  they 
knew  how  to  be  happy  with  what  they  had. 

In  this  little  home  in  the  wilderness  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
bom,  Feb.  12,  1809.  He  was  named  for  his  grandfather  who 
had  come  west  with  Daniel  Boone.  He  was  not  a  pretty 
baby,  but  he  was  bright  and  happy.  He  had  dark  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  wore  a  little  linsey  shirt  and  a  coarse 
flannel  petticoat.     He  slept  under  a  bear's  skin. 

Little  Abe  had  one  sister,  Sarah,  who  was  two  years  older 
than  he.  Later  he  had  a  brother,  but  he  died.  These  children 
had  no  one  to  play  with  and  no  playthings.  As  soon  as  they 
were  old  enough,  they  would  trudge  to  the  woods  to  watch 
the  birds,  rabbits  and  squirrels.  Thus  they  learned  a  great 
deal  about  Nature's  children. 

Abe's  mother  read  stories  to  the  children  from  the  Bible 
and  told  them  other  stories  which  she  had  read.  Abe 
especially  enjoyed  the  stories  she  told  about  Washington. 
When  the  children  were  old  enough  she  taught  them  to  redd 
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and  spell,  and  to  write.  More  than  this,  she  inspired  Abe  with 
a  great  desire  to  secure  an  education. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  school  houses  in  Kentucky, 
but  one  winter  a  traveling  schoolmaster  got  permission  to  use 
an  old  cabin  located  about  four  miles  from  the  Lincolns  for  a 
school  house,  and  announced  that  he  would  teach  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  This  was  as  long  as  the  settlers  could  afford  to 
pay  him,  for  they  were  all  very  poor.  The  children  went  to 
school  early  and  stayed  late,  but  spelling  was  all  that  was 
taught.  Abe  Lincoln,  not  quite  five  years  old,  was  the  young* 
est  child  in  school.  He  stirprised  every  one  by  spelling  and 
reading  better  than  any  of  the  other  pupils. 

In  the  early  days  it  was  very  hard  for  people  to  make  a 
living,  for  they  had  to  raise  or  make  nearly  all  that  they  wore 
or  ate.  The  Lincolns  raised  a  little  com  of  which  com  bread 
and  hominy  were  made.  In  the  summer  they  gathered  wild 
fruit,  smd  in  the  fall  they  sometimes  found  a  tree  in  which 
wild  bees  had  stored  honey.  They  managed  to  keep  a  cow, 
but  could  not  raise  sheep  because  there  were  so  many  wolves. 
There  were  plenty  of  wild  fowls,  fish  and  wild  animals  which 
provided  meat. 

Abe's  mother  sometimes  raised  a  little  flax.  With  the 
skins  of  wild  animals  she  frequently  bought  more  flax.  Of 
this  she  made  heavy  linen  cloth  which  she  made  into  shirts 
for  the  boys,  and  dresses  for  herself  and  Sarah.  She  made 
trousers  and  moccasins  of  buckskin  for  Abe  and  his  father, 
but  they  never  had  socks.  They  went  barefoot  except  in  the 
very  coldest  weather.  Mrs.  Lincoln  shot  and  dressed  bear 
and  deer  herself,  and  afterwards  cured  the  skins.  One  winter 
she  made  Abe  a  little  coonskin  cap.  The  pretty,  fluffy  tail 
served  as  an  ornament. 

After  a  few  years,  the  Lincolns  moved  to  a  better  farm, 
but  as  they  could  not  get  a  clear  title  to  it,  they  concluded  to 
sell  it  and  go  farther  west  where  land  was  cheap.  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  his  carpenter  tools  and  the  ten  barrels  of  whisky  he  had 
received  in  partial  payment  for  his  farm  and  started  for 
Indiana  to  find  a  new  home.     He  built  a  raft  on  which  to 
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cross  the  Ohio  River.  While  crossing,  his  raft  struck  a  snag 
and  upset.  Settlers  near  by  saw  the  accident  and  came  to 
his  rescue.  They  found  most  of  the  tools  and  saved  most  of 
the  whisky  which  was  to  help  pay  for  the  new  farm.  Some 
one  loaned  Mr.  Lincoln  a  wagon  and  team,  and  with  these 
he  hauled  his  possessions  to  the  nearest  cabin  eight  miles 
away  where  he  stored  them  until  he  could  go  back  for  his 
family. 

When  the  Lincolns  were  ready  to  leave  Kentucky,  they 
borrowed  two  horses  of  a  neighbor,  and  on  them  they  packed 
their  few  possessions.  The  family  walked  behind  the  horses. 
It  was  a  long  hard  joximey  through  forests  and  over  rough 
roads  —  a  distance  of  over  eighty  miles.  When  they  reached 
the  cabin  in  which  their  goods  were  stored,  they  borrowed  a 
wagon,  loaded  all  their  things  into  it  and  started  on.  They 
had  to  travel  several  miles  farther  through  the  forest  and  often 
had  to  cut  down  trees  and  underbrush  to  let  the  team  and 
wagon  through.  At  length  they  reached  a  grassy  knoll  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest.  This  was  the  site  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
selected  for  his  new  home.  The  land  was  good  and  there  was 
plenty  of  dry  wood  to  be  picked  up  for  fuel.  Nearby  were  a 
spring  of  good  water  and  a  deer  lick. 

Although  Abe  was  still  a  young  boy,  he  had  learned  to  use 
an  axe.  He  and  his  father  began  at  once  to  fell  trees  for  the 
new  cabin.  They  built  what  was  known  as  a  "pole-shed." 
It  had  but  three  sides,  a  sloping  roof  made  of  poles,  branches 
and  leaves,  and  no  floor.  The  low  side  of  the  shed  was  left 
open  and  in  front  of  it  a  big  fire  was  kept  burning.  Over  it  a 
big  iron  kettle  was  hung  in  which  most  of  the  cooking  was 
done.  The  floor  of  the  shed  was  covered  with  dry  leaves  and 
the  skins  of  animals.  The  family  lived  in  this  cabin  for  nearly 
a  year,  but  during  the  winter  Abe  and  his  father  cut  more 
logs  for  a  new  house.  They  often  went  hunting  to  keep  the 
family  in  meat.  Thus  Abe  was  kept  very  busy  and  had  little 
time  to  play.  On  stormy  days,  he  read  over  and  over  the 
Bible  stories  his  mother  had  read  or  told  him  and  practised 
writing. 
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In  the  early  spring  the  new  house  was  btiilt.  It  had  no 
floor,  no  window  and  no  door.  It  consisted  of  one  large 
living  room  and  a  loft,  in  which  Abe  was  to  sleep.  Abe  bored 
holes  in  the  logs  and  into  these  drove  wooden  pegs  which 
served  as  a  ladder  to  get  to  the  loft. 

Abe  and  his  father  made  pole  bedsteads,  some  three  legged 
stools,  and  a  hewn-log  table.  This  was  all  the  fiimiture  they 
had,  yet  the  family  were  well  pleased  with  their  new  quarters. 

A  little  later  Mrs.  Lincoln's  aimt  and  uncle  and  her  nephew, 
Dennis  Hanks,  came  from  Kentucky.  They  lived  in  the 
Lincolns*  pole-shed.  The  Lincolns  were  very  happy  to  have 
such  near  neighbors.  But  early  in  the  fall,  a  great  sorrow 
came  to  them.     Mrs.  Lincoln,  her  aunt  and  uncle  died. 

Dennis  Hanks,  Abe  and  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  coflSn  for 
Abe's  mother.  The  boys  helped  saw  a  log  into  boards  and 
plane  them.  They  whittled  wooden  pegs  with  which  to  fasten 
the  boards  together,  for  nails  were  almost  unknown  at  that 
time.  They  buried  Mrs.  Lincoln  under  a  large  sycamore 
tree  near  the  deer  run  in  the  forest.  Abe  could  not  get  over 
his  grief  because  no  minister  could  come  to  conduct  a  fimeral 
for  his  mother.  He  kept  thinking  about  it.  Finally  he  wrote 
what  was  probably  his  first  letter  to  a  minister  he  had  known 
in  Kentucky,  telling  him  of  their  sorrow  and  asking  him  to 
come  to  Indiana  to  conduct  a  service  for  his  mother.  The 
next  stmmier  the  minister  came  and  the  simple  service  was 
held.  When  Abe  became  a  man  he  erected  a  monument  to 
mark  his  mother's  grave. 

The  months  that  followed  were  hard,  lonely  ones  for  the 
Lincoln  family.  Abe  was  about  nine  years  old  and  Sarah 
eleven.  Dennis  Hanks  now  lived  with  them  and  he  and  Abe 
were  company  for  each  other.  When  they  went  out  himting 
or  fishing,  Sarah  was  left  alone.  Often  when  they  re- 
turned they  foimd  her  sitting  by  the  fire  crying  of  loneliness. 
It  was  hard  for  the  children  to  find  enough  to  eat  or  to  wear. 

Abe's  mother  had  owned  three  books:  the  Bible,  Aesop's 
Fables  and  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Abe  read  and  reread  these 
books  until  he  knew  them  almost  by  heart.     They  were  a 
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great  comfort  to  him,  especially  on  long  winter  days  when 
there  was  little  to  do  outside. 

One  day  Mr.  Lincoln  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
Kentucky  on  a  visit.  He  had  planted  com  and  he  asked  the 
boys  to  tend  it  in  his  absence.  He  was  gone  some  time,  but 
one  evening  a  foiu'-horse  team  drew  up  before  the  cabin  and 
in  the  wagon  was  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  new  wife  and  her  three 
children  —  a  boy  and  two  girls.  The  poor,  lonely  little 
Lincoln  children  were  very  happy. 

The  new  Mrs.  Lincoln  proved  to  be  a  n^l  mother.  She 
took  the  dirty,  ragged  little  ones  she  found  in  the  new  home 
to  her  heart,  and  loved  and  cared  for  them  as  her  own.  Abe 
said  the  first  thing  she  did  to  him  was  to  scrub  him  up  and 
from  then  on  she  saw  that  the  family  were  clean. 

She  had  the  father  fix  up  the  cabin.  He  fixed  the  roof  so 
it  would  not  leak,  filled  the  cracks  between  the  logs  to  keep 
out  the  wind  and  rain,  put  in  a  new  floor,  a  window  and  himg 
a  door.  He  also  made  more  furniture.  Then  the  mother 
arranged  about  the  cabin  all  the  fine  new  things  she  had 
brought  with  her:  six  splint-bottomed  chairs,  a  bureau,  a 
wooden  chest,  a  feather  bed,  pillows,  and  hand-woven  blankets 
and  comforters,  pewter  dishes  and  cooking  utensils.  The 
Lincoln  cabin  then  looked  like  a  real  home.  The  family 
were  now  comfortable  and  happy. 

Song Selected 

Tributes  to  Lincoln 
(Let  each  pupil  give  one.) 

There  is  in  the  crown  of  England  no  diamond  whose 
lustre  will  not  pale  before  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

—  Robert  IngersoU. 

He  was  the  most  perfect  ruler  of  men  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  —  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

The  life  of  Lincoln  should  never  be  passed  by  in  silence  by 
old  or  young.  He  touched  the  log  cabin  and  it  became  the 
palace  in  which  greatness  was  nurtured.     He  touched  the 
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forest  and  it  became  to  him  a  church  in  which  the  purest  and 
noblest  worship  of  God  was  observed.  In  Lincoln  there  was 
always  some  quality  which  fastened  him  to  the  people  and 
taught  them  to  keep  time  to  the  music  of  his  heart.  He 
reveals  to  us  the  beauty  of  plain  backwoods  honesty. 

—  Prof.  David  Swing. 
The  noblest  soul  of  all! 
When  was  there  ever,  since  our  Washington, 
A  man  so  pure,  so  wise,  so  patient  —  one 
Who  walked  with  this  high  goal  alone  in  sight. 
To  speak,  to  do,  to  sanction  only  Right, 
Though  very  Heaven  should  fall! —  Edward  Rowland  Sill. 

Lincoln  was  an  immense  personality  —  firm  but  not 
obstinate.  Obstinacy  is  egotism  —  firmness,  heroism.  He 
influenced  others  without  effort  —  unconsciously;  and  they 
submitted  to  him  as  men  submit  to  nature  —  unconsciously. 
He  was  never  severe  with  himself,  and  for  that  reason  lenient 
with  others. 

He  appeared  to  apologize  for  being  kinder  than  his  fellows. 

He  did  merciful  things  as  stealthily  as  others  committed 
crimes. 

Almost  ashamed  of  tenderness,  he  said  and  did  the  noblest 
words  and  deeds  with  that  charming  confusion,  that  awkward- 
ness, that  is  the  perfect  grace  of  modesty. 

He  wore  no  official  robes  either  on  his  body  or  his  soul. 
He  never  pretended  to  be  more  or  less,  or  other,  or  different, 
from  what  he  really  was. 

He  was  neither  tyrant  nor  slave.  He  neither  knelt  nor 
scorned. 

With  him  men  were  neither  great  nor  small  —  they  were 
right  or  wrong. 

Through  manners,  clothes,  titles,  rags  and  race  he  saw  the 
real  —  that  which  is.  Beyond  accident,  policy,  compromise 
and  war  he  saw  the  end. 

He  was  patient  as  Destiny,  whose  undecipherable  hiero- 
glyphics were  so  deeply  graven  on  his  sad  and  tragic  face. 

—  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
Song America 
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The  Twenty- Second  of  FEBRUAttY 

Pale  is  the  February  sky, 

And  brief  the  midday's  sunny  hours? 
The  windswept  forest  seems  to  sigh 

For  the  sweet  time  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Yet  has  no  month  a  prouder  day, 
Not  even  when  the  summer  broods 

O'er  meadows  in  their  fresh  array, 
Or  autumn  tints  the  flowing  woods. 

For  this  chill  season  now  again 

Brings,  in  its  annual  round,  the  mom 

When,  greatest  of  the  sons  of  man, 
Our  glorious  Washington  was  bom. 

The  wildest  storm  that  sweeps  through  space, 
And  rends  the  oak  with  sudden  force, 

Can  raise  no  ripple  on  his  face, 
Or  slacken  his  majestic  course* 

Thus,  'mid  the  wreck  of  throne,  shall  live 
Unmarred»  undimraed,  our  hero's  fame. 

And  years  succeeding  years  shall  give 
Increase  of  honor  to  his  name. 

—  Bryant* 
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Song      .       .       .       .  .        Red,  WhUe  and  Blue 

Dear  Land  of  AU  My  Love 

Long  as  thine  art  shall  love  true  love. 
Long  as  thy  science  truth  shall  know, 
^Long  as  thine  eagle  harms  no  dove, 
Long  as  thy  law  by  law  shall  grow, 
Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above, 
Thy  brother  every  man  below. 
So  long,  dear  land  of  all  my  love. 
Thy  name  shall  shine,  thy  fame  shall  glow. 

—  Sidney  Lanier. 

Dialogue Meaning  of  the  Colors 

(May  be  given  by  three  children.) 

First  Red  from  the  leaves  of  the  autumn 

woods 
Of  our  frost-kissed  northern  hills; 
Red  to  show  that  a  patriot  blood 
Is  beating  now  in  a  hurrying  flood 
In  the  hearts  of  American  men. 

Second  White  from  the  fields  of  stainless 

drift 
On  our  wide  western  plains. 
White  to  show  that  as  pure  as 

snow 
We  believe  that  the  Christ-light 
yet  shall  glow 
In  the  souls  of  American  men. 

Third  Blue  from  the  arch  of  the  siunmer  sky 

O'er  our  fatherland  outspread. 
Blue  to  show  that  as  wide  as 

heaven. 
Shall  justice  to  all  men  be  given, 
At  the  hands  of  American  men. 

AU  Red,  White,  and  Blue  and  the  light 

of  stars 
Through  our  holy  colors  shine, 
Love,  truth,  and  justice — ^virtues  three 
That  bloom  in  the  Land  of  Liberty 

In  the  homes  of  American  men. —  Adapted. 
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Recitation A  Hero 

To  be  a  hero  does  not  mean 

To  march  away 
At  somiding  of  the  trumpet  call 

To  War's  array; 
It  does  not  mean  a  lifeless  form 

'Neath  foeman's  dart; 
To  be  a  hero,  simply  means 

To  do  your  part. 
Perhaps  you  may  not  gain  the  cheer 

Of  a  great  world; 
Just  do  your  part  each  little  day 

Be  brave  and  true 
A  greater  than  a  soldier's  joy 

Will  come  to  you. 

Characteristics  of  Washington 
(Let  each  pupil  give  one.) 

Washington's  Athletic  Skill.  Many  stories  are  told  which 
show  Washington's  athletic  skill.  During  a  surveying  expedi- 
tion he  first  visited  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia.  Standing 
almost  directly  under  it  he  tossed  a  stone  on  top,  a  distance  of 
nearly  five  hundred  feet.  He  scaled  the  rocks  and  carved  his 
name  far  above  all  others.  He  was  said  to  be  the  only  man 
who  could  throw  a  stone  across  the  Potomac  River.  Wash- 
ington was  never  more  at  home  than  when  in  the  saddle. 
**The  general  is  a  very  excellent  and  bold  horseman/'  wrote 
a  contemporary,  "leaping  the  highest  fences  and  going 
extremely  quick,  without  standing  on  his  stirrups,  bearing  on 
his  bridle  or  letting  his  horse  run  wild." 

Puncttiality.  Punctuality  was  one  of  Washington's  strong 
points.  When  company  was  invited  to  dinner  he  made  an 
allowance  of  only  five  minutes  for  variation  in  watches.  If 
the  guests  came  late  he  would  say:  "We  are  too  punctual 
for  you.  I  have  a  cook  who  does  not  ask  if  the  company  has 
come,  but  if  the  hour  has  come." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  wrote:    **I  begin  my  diurnal 
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course  with  the.  sun;  if  my  Ijirelings  are  aot  in  thieii'. plaices 
by  that  time  I  send  them  messages  of  sorrow  for  their 
indisposition."  J 

His  Temper.  Stuart,  the  portrait  painter,  once  said  to 
General  Lee  that  Washington  had  a  tremendous  temper,  but 
that  he  had  it  under  wonderful  control.  While  dining  with 
the  Washingtons,  General  Lee  repeated  the  first  part  of 
Stuart's  remark.  Mrs.  Washington  flushed,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Stuart  took  a  great  deal  upon  himself.  Then  General 
Lee  said  that  Mr.  Stuart  had  added  that  the  President  had 
his  temper  imder  wonderful  control.  Washington  seemed  to 
be  thinking  for  a  moment,  then  he  smiled  and  said,  ''Mr. 
Stuart  is  right." 

His  Smile.  The  popular  idea  that  Washington  never 
laughed  is  well-nigh  exploded.  Nelly  Custis  said,  "I  have 
sometimes  made  him  laugh  most  heartily  from  s)rmpathy 
with  my  joyous  and  extravagant  spirits." 

When  the  news  came  from  Doctor  Franklin  in  France 
that  help  was  promised  from  that  country,  General  Washing- 
ton broke  into  a  laugh,  waved  his  cocked  hat,  and  said  to  hi^ 
officers,  **The  day  is  ours!"  Another  story  is  to  the  effect, 
that  while  present  at  the  baptism  of  a  child  of  a  Mr.  Wood  h6 
was  so  surprised  to  hear  the  name  given  as  George  Washington  • 
that  he  smiled.  Senator  Maclay  tells  of  his  smiling  at  a  state 
dinner,  and  even  toying  with  his  fork.  Various  sources, 
testify  that  a  smile  lent  an  unusual  beauty  to  his  face. 

Song Washington 

-^  Songs  in  Season 

Recitation Which  General? 

Sometimes  mamma  calls  me  ''general"; 

I  wish  I  knew  which  one; 
But  I  always  try  to  tell  the  truth, 
So  I  hope  it's  Washington. 
I  ... 

But  when  I  tell  my  papa  that. 

He  laughs  loud  as  he  can,  '  * 

And  says  if  she  calls  me  ''general " 
- /  ^  She  must  mean  Sheridan;  .;  i 
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Because  whenever  she  wants  me, 
,  •    And  I  am  out  at  play, 
I  nearly  always  seem  to  be 
.'Bout  "twenty  miles  away." 

Recitation       .       ; A    True  Soldier 

Though  we  may  never  be  soldiers 

On  the  battlefield, 
Though  we  may  not  carry  banners, 

Bayonets  or  shields; 
Each  may  be  as  true  and  valiant. 

Till  life's  work  is  done; 
Bach  may  be  as  brave  a  soldier 

As  George  Washington. 

There  are  mighty  hosts  of  evil, 

Armies  great  and  strong; 
Each  can  be  a  little  soldier. 

Fighting  all  day  long. 
Let  us  ever  fight  them  bravely, 

Let  us  valiant  be; 
Fight  the  host  of  falsehood,  envy. 

Pride  and  cruelty. 

Ohi  how  valiant  are  the  soldiers 

Who  to  battle  go; 
Yet  more  brave  are  those  who  struggle 

With  an  imseen  foe. 
When  the  battles  are  all  ended. 

And  the  victory's  won, 
Bach  will  be  as  true  a  soldier 

As  George  Washington. 

—  Alice  Jean  Qeator. 

Song Soldier  Boy 

Dialogue       . The  Minutemen 

(To  be  given  by  ten  boys,  each  wearing  a  continential  hat  and  carrying  a 
flag.    They  march  upon  the  stage  to  martial  air.) 

Brave  minutemen  are  we 
Who  stood  at  rise  of  sun, 
First  To  face  the  British  bold 

.:  r ;  On  the  green  at  Lexington. 
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'Twas  April  19th,  seventy-five, 
Historic,  bright,  spring  mom, 
Second  The  birds  were  singing  blithe; 

New-planted  was  the  corii. 

At  dawn  had  come  the  word, 
You've  read  of  it  in  song, 
Third  For  minutemen  to  arm 

And  save  the  land  from  wrong. 

Fired  by  love  of  right, 
And  patriotism  broad, 
Fourth  We  seized  the  trusty  gun 

And  buckled  on  the  sword. 

No  warriors  we,  but  men 
Of  sturdy,  simple  gait. 
Fifth  The  "embattled  farmers"  brave, 

We  held  the  coimtry's  fate. 

Eight  hundred  British  came 
Along  the  broad  highway; 
Sixth  The  story  well  you  know 

Of  the  bloody  fray  that  day. 

Parker,  Monroe,  and  Hadley 
Like  martyrs  that  fell  down. 
Seventh         Their  names  shall  ever  live 

With  the  Harringtons,  Muzzy,  Brown. 

But  not  for  naught  they  fell. 
Those  heroes  brave  indeed. 
Eighth  Their  groanings  were  the  knell 

Of  tyranny  and  greed. 


That  cruel  massacre 

Of  minutemen  at  dawn 
Ninth  Was  turned  to  British  rout 

Ere  the  long  day  had  gone. 

When  the  men  of  Lexington 
Rose,  and  nobly  dared  be  free, 
Tenth  There  resounded  through  the  world 

A  blow  for  liberty. — Journal  of  Education. 
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Recitation Patriotisfn 

And  Thou,  O  God,  of  whom  we  hold 
Our  country  and  our  freedom  fair, 
Within  Thy  tender  love  enfold 
This  land;  for  all  Thy  people  care. 
Uplift  our  hearts  above  our  fortunes  high, 
Let  not  the  good  we  have  make  us  forget 
The  better  things  that  in  Thy  heavens  lie  I 
Keep,  still,  amid  the  fever  and  the  fret 
Of  aJl  this  eager  life,  our  thoughts  on  Thee, 
The  Hope,  the  Strength,  the  God  of  all  the  Free. 

—  Bishop  J.  L.  Spalding. 

Recitation Something  Better 

(For  a  little  girl.) 
I  cannot  be  a  Washington, 

However  hard  I  try, 
But  into  something  I  must  grow 

As  fast  the  days  go  by. 
The  world  needs  women,  good  and  true, 

I'm  glad  I  can  be  one, 

For  that  is  even  better  than 

To  be  a  Washington. 

—  Clara  J.  Denton. 

Song America 

Suggestions 

Washington's  birthday  should  always  be  observed.  The 
study  of  a  ptire  life  ennobled  by  a  great  purpose  affords  one  of 
the  best  means  of  setting  before  the  boys  and  girls  those 
ideals  we  wish  them  to  follow.  In  Washington,  Lincoln  and 
Franklin  we  have  examples  of  the  noblest  manhood  and  the 
purest  patriotism.  Moreover,  the  simple  life  of  these  men 
appeals  to  the  pupils  and  awakens  in  them  a  lofty  ambition 
which  will  lead  them  to  emulate  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
"Father  of  his  Country,"  and  to  love  and  honor  America  and 
her  institutions. 

Decorations.  A  large  portrait  of  Washington  draped  with 
flags  or  red,  white,'  and  blue  bunting  should  form  the  main 
feattire  in  the  decorations.  Flags  and  bunting  would  make 
suitable  decorations  for  the  room. 
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.     LONGFELLOW  DAY 

Feb.  27 
Song .        Selected 

A  Psalm  of  Life 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

** Life  is  but  an  empty  dream!" 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real!    Life  is  earnest! 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 
"Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest,"  - 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way; 
But  to  act,  that  each  tomorrow 

Find  us  .farther  than  today. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 


In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle; 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead! 
Act, —  act  in  the  living  Present! 

Heart  within,  and  God  overhead! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another,    • 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 
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Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Leam  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

The  Children's  Hour 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations. 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet. 
The  sound  of  the  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight. 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair. 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence: 
Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall! 

They  dimb  up  into  my  turret 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses,  * 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine! 

Do  you  thiiik,  O  blue-eyed  banditti 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall 

Such  an  old  moustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all! 
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I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  in  the  dungeon 
In  the  roimd-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away! 

The  Village  Blacksmith 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he. 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 

And  the  muscles  o£  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long. 

His  face  is  like  the  tan; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat. 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night. 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell. 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door; 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 
And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 

Ancl  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 
Like  chafl  from  a  threshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church. 
And  sits  among  his  boys; 

He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach. 
He  hears  his  daughter's  voice. 

Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 
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It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  ha^d,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling, —  rejoicing, —  sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes, 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought! 

Recitation The  Builders 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show. 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 


Let  us  do  our  work  as  well. 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen; 

Make  the  house,  where  gods  may  dwell. 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 


Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain. 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. — Longfellow. 
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Song  ■  ■■ .      ...              ,       .       .       .      The  Day  is  Done 
Reading The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter, 

To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax, 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds, 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 

The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Sailor, 
Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 
,  "I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 
For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

"Last  night,  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring. 
And  to-night  no  moon  we  see!" 
The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from,  his  pipe, 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and -louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  Northeast; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine. 

And  th^  billows  frothed,  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain. 

The  vessel  in  its  strength; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frightened  steed, 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

"Come  hither!  come  hither!  my  little  daughter, 
And  do  not  tremble  so; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale. 
That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat 

Against  the  stinging  blast; 

He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

'  And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 
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"O  father!  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
"  Tis  a  fog-bdl  on  a  rock-bound  coast!" — 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

"O  father!  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
"Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angry  sea!" 

"O  father!  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 
O  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 
A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark. 

With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies. 
The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  saved  she  might  be; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  wave, 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear. 

Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow. 
Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 

Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between, 

A  sound  came  from  the  land; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf. 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows. 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck. 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves    • 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool. 
But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 
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Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 
With  the  masts  went  by  the  board; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank, 
Ho!  ho!  the  breakers  roared! 

At  daybreak  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast. 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  dose  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt-sea  was  frossen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea-weed, 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow! 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this. 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe! 

The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw, 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all, — 
"  Forever  —  never! 
Never  —  forever! " 

Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands. 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak. 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas! 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, — 
' '  Forever  —  never ! 
Never  —  forever!" 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light* 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night. 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall. 
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Alo|;ig  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 
And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber-door, — 
"Forever  —  never! 
Never  —  forever! " 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood. 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, — 
"Forever  —  never! 
Never  —  forever!" 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased, — 
"  Forever  —  never! 
Never  —  forever! " 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed. 
O  precious  hours!    O  golden  prime. 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold, 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told, — 
"  Forever  —  never! 
Never  —  forever ! ' ' 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  bdow. 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  dock  on  the  stair, — 
"  Forever  —  never! 
Never  —  forever! " 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fled, 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"Ah!  when  shall  they  all  meet  again?" 
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As  in  the  days  long-since  gone  by, 
•The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, — 
*  *  Forever  —  never ! 
Never  —  forever! " 

Never  here,  forever  there. 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care. 
And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear, — 
Forever  there,  but  never  here! 
l*he  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, — 
"  Forever  —  never! 
Never  —  forever! " 

Song Selected 

Excelsior 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior! 

His  brow  was  sad;  his  eye  beneath. 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath. 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  tmknown  tongue. 
Excelsior! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan. 
Excelsior! 

"Try  not  the  Pass!"  the  old  man  said; 
*  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 

The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide!" 

And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior! 

"O  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "and  rest 

Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast!" 

A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 

But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh. 

Excelsior! 
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"Beware  the  pine  tree's  withered  branch!' 
Bewfu«  the  awful  avalanche!" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night, 
A  voice  repli«i,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer,  i 

A 'voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior! 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior! 

Song Selected 

Reading Hiawatha's  Childhood 

By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis,  ^ 

Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 
Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest. 
Rose  the  black  and  glootny  pine-trees, 
Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them; 
Bright  before  it  beat  the  water. 
Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water. 
Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water. 

There  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle, 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes,  ^ 

Safely  boimd  with  reindeer  sinews; 
Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  saying, 
"Hush!  the  Naked  Bear  will  get  thee!" 

Lulled  him  into  Slumber,  singing,  , 

"Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet! 
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Who  is  this,  that  lights  the  wigwam? 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam? 
Ewa-yea!  my  Uttle  owlet!" 

Many  things  Nokomis  taught  him 
Of  the  stars  that  shine  in  heaven; 
Showed  him  Ishkoodah,  the  comet, 
Ishkoodah,  with  fiery  tresses; 
Showed  the  Death- Dance  of  the  spirits, 
Warriors  with  their  plumes  and  war-clubs. 
Flaring  far  away  to  northward 
In  the  frosty  nights  of  Winter; 
Showed  the  broad,  white  road  in  heaven, 
Pathway  of  the  ghosts,  the  shadows, 
Running  straight  across  the  heavens. 
Crowded  with  the  ghosts,  the  shadows. 

At  the  door  on  stunmer  evenings 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha; 
Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine-trees, 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water, 
Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder; 

"Minne-wawa!"  said  the  pine-trees, 

*  *  Mudway-aushka  I ' '  said  the  water. 
Saw  the  fire-fly,  Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting  through  the  dusk  of  evening. 
With  the  twinkle  of  its  candle 
Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes, 
And  he  sang  the  song  of  children, 
Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him: 

"Wah-wah-taysee,  little  fire-fly. 
Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect. 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature, 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle, 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyeUds!" 

Saw  the  moon  rise  from  the  water 
Rippling,  rounding  from  the  water, 
Saw  the  flecks  and  shadows  on  it, 
Whispered,  "What  is  that,  Nokomis?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered* 

"Once  a  warrior,  very  angry. 
Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 
Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight; 
Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her; 
'Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there." 
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Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven, 
In  the  eastern  sky,  the  rainbow, 
Whispered.  "What  is  that,  Nokomis?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered: 
"  *Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there; 
All  the  wild-flowers  of  the  forest, 
All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 
When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 
Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us.'' 

When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight. 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest, 
"What  is  that?"  he  cried  in  terror; 
"What  is  that, "  he  said.  "  Nokomis? " 

And  the  good  Nokomis  answered: 
"That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet, 
Talking  in  their  native  language. 
Talking,  scolding  at  each  other." 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets. 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges. 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns. 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly. 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them,  "Hiawatha's  Brothers." 

Song Selected 

Note,  The  following  accounts  of  Longfellow  may  be  given  by  the 
teacher  at  one  time  or  at  different  times  in  the  program,  but  when  there 
are  pupils  in  the  school  who  can  give  these  accoimts  it  is  better  to  divide 
them  among  different  pupils,  letting  each  pupil  tell  one  story.  The  stories 
can  then  be  distributed  through  the  program. 

Longfellow's  Boyhood 

■  Hehiy '  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  bom  in  Portland, 
Main^,  Feb.  27,  1807.     Portland  is  a  large  city  built  on  Casco 
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Bay,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  our  country.  Boats 
from  all  over  the  world  enter  this  harbor  and  hundreds  of 
fishing  vessels  go  and  come  each  day. 

As  the  little  blue-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  Henry  grew,  he  loved 
to  go  down  to  the  wharves  and  watch  the  boats  come  in. 
He  also  loved  to  watch  the  sea  gulls  and  other  birds  he  saw 
along  the  shore.  He  was  a  lively,  affectionate  boy,  and  liked 
fun;  but  he  disliked  noise.  Once  he  went  to  the  woods  with 
his  gun.  He  was  anxious  to  see  how  well  he  could  shoot. 
He  aimed  at  a  robin  and  hit  it,  but  when  he  picked  it  up  and 
saw  it  die,  he  was  so  grieved  he  ran  home,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  tell  his  mother.     He  never  used  a  gun  again. 

When  he  was  five  years  old  he  began  to  go  to  school.  He 
learned  rapidly  and  the  next  year  could  read  and  write. 
When  he  was  ten,  he  began  the  study  of  Latin,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  entered  Bowdoin  College. 

He  used  to  spend  his  vacations  with  his  grandfather,  who 
lived  on  a  large  farm.  Evenings  the  family  gathered  round 
the  big,  cheery  fireplace  and  listened  to  the  stories  grand- 
father told.  His  grandfather  was  a  general  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  Henry  loved  to  hear  stories  of  this  exciting 
time  as  well  as  stories  of  the  Indians.  In  Hiawatha  he  after- 
wards retold  some  of  these  stories. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  wrote  his  first  poem, 
which  he  sent  to  a  Portland  newspaper.  When  it  was  printed 
in  the  morning's  paper  the  boy  was  delighted.  He  loved  to 
write  and  this  made  him  think  he  might  possibly  make  his 
living  in  this  way.  His  father  owned  a  large  library  and  it 
was  here  that  Henry  could  often  be  found.  He  enjoyed  good 
books  and  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  reading. 

Longfellow  as  a  Teacher 

When  Longfellow  finished  college,  his  father,  who  was  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Portland,  took  the  boy  into  his  office, 
thinking  he  would  some  day  become  his  successor.  Henry 
studied  law  for  nearly  a  year,  but  his  evident  dislike  for  it 
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persuaded  his  father  that  he  was  wasting  his  time,  and  would 
never  become  a  successful  lawyer. 

About  this  time  the  college  from  which  he  graduated 
offered  him  a  position  as  a  teacher  of  modem  languages.  He 
was  much  pleased  to  accept  it,  but  felt  that  he  needed  to  do 
more  studying  before  beginning  his  work.  Accordingly,  he 
went  to  Europe  and  studied  three  years.  At  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  became  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in 
Bowdoin  College. 

He  was  fond  of  young  people  and  made  companions  of  his 
students,  and  since  he  was  able  to  make  difficult  lessons  very 
clear  he  became  a  general  favorite  among  his  classes.  For 
nearly  six  years  he  taught  in  this  college,  then  Harvard  Uni- 
versity offered  him  a  similar  position,  and  he  accepted  it. 
He  at  once  moved  to  Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  eighteen  years  Longfellow  taught  in  the  University. 
He  was  so  refined  in  manner  and  lovable  in  nature  that  he 
endeared  himself  to  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
At  the  age  of  forty-seven,  he  gave  up  teaching  and  devoted 
all  his  time  to  writing. 

Longfellow's  Home  Life 

Two  years  after  Longfellow  became  a  teacher  in  Bowdoin 
College  he  married  a  very  refined,  beautiful  woman,  with 
whom  he  lived  happily  until  her  death  in  1835.  In  memory 
of  her  he  wrote  the  poem,  Footsteps  of  Angels. 

Sometime  after,  while  traveling  in  Switzerland,  he  met 
Miss  Frances  Elizabeth  Appleton  of  Boston,  and  became 
greatly  attached  to  her.  She  was  a  very  attractive  young 
lady,  and  through  her  charming  personality  made  friends 
wherever  she  went.  In  1843  Longfellow  married  her.  Mr. 
Appleton  purchased  and  gave  to  his  daughter  the  Craigie 
house  in  Cambridge,  where  Longfellow  had  roomed  for  a 
ntimber  of  years.  The  house  was  old  and  quaint  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  yard.  It  was  in  this  house  that 
Washington  lived  for  a  time  after  taking  conwnand  of  the 
American  Army,     The  room  which  the  great  general  had 
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occupied  became  the  poet's  study.  This  room  overlooked 
the  Charles  River  —  a  view  which  inspired  Longfellow  to 
write  some  of  his  finest  poems. 

To  the  Longfellows  were  bom  six  children,  one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  Of  Alice,  Annie  Allegra,  and  Edith  we  read 
in  The  Children's  Hour,  but  of  Ernest  and  Charles  we  have 
heard  little.  Longfellow  loved  children  dearly,  and  each 
evening  when  it  became  too  dark  to  work  he  played  with  his 
boys  and  girls. 

Eveiy  one  who  called  at  the  Longfellow  home  was  made 
very  welcome,  especially  children,  whom  the  poet  took  great 
pains  to  amuse.  He  liked  to  have  them  sit  with  him  and  tell 
him  about  their  dolls  or  pets.  His  kind  face  and  ready  smile 
won  the  hearts  of  his  little  visitors  at  once.  Many  people 
called  to  ask  him  to  write  his  name  on  a  card  for  them  to  keep 
as  a  remembrance.  Most  people  would  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  requests  of  this  nattu-e  from  strangers,  but  Longfellow 
never  showed  any  irritation  upon  these  occasions.  He  was 
always  courteous,  and  never  refused  to  see  any  one  who  called 
to  see  him  until  near  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  was  too 
feeble  to  do  so.  It  grieved  him  then  to  have  to  send  visitors 
away. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  his  home  life  was  a  very 
happy  one.  Then  a  tragic  incident  occurred.  In  using  a 
wax  taper  to  seal  a  letter,  Mrs.  Longfellow's  dress  caught  fire, 
and  although  Longfellow  did  his  best  to  smother  the  flames, 
his  wife  was  terribly  burned.  The  next  day  she  died.  The 
poet  never  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  from  that  time  on 
aged  very  rapidly.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  his  daughters, 
Alice  and  Annie  Allegra,  kept  house  for  him.  The  former 
still  lives,  and  occupies  the  home. 

Longfellow's  Seventy-Fifth  Birthday 

When  Longfellow  was  a  young  man  he  was  always 
interested  in  watching  the  village  blacksmith.  He  often 
walked  past  the  smithy  and  frequently  stepped  in  to  look  at 
the  industrious  smith.     In  front  of  the  shop  stood  a  beautiful 
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big  chestnut  tree  which  the  poet  admired  very  much.  In 
his  poem,  The  Village  Blacksmith,  he  mentions  this  tree. 
Every  one  in  Cambridge  knew  how  he  loved  it. 

After  many  years  it  became  necessary  to  widen  Brattle 
street,  on  which  the  chestnut  tree  stood,  and  this  meant  that 
the  fine,  old  tree  must  be  cut  down.  Every  one  knew  how 
grieved  Longfellow  would  be  to  part  with  this  old  friend. 
Finally  the  children  thought  of  something  they  could  do  that 
would,  in  a  way,  take  the  place  of  the  growing  tree.  They 
brought  their  pennies  to  school  and  with  them  had  a  beautiful, 
carved  arm  chair  made  of  the  wood  of  the  old  chestnut  tree. 
This  they  presented  to  the  poet  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday. 
It  pleased  Longfellow  more  than  he  could  tell,  so  he  wrote  a 
poem  to  the  children  to  thank  them  for  their  gift.  Every 
child  who  called  to  see  him  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  chair  and 
was  given  a  copy  of  the  poem.  From  My  Arm  Chair.  Not 
very  long  afterwards,  Longfellow  died. 

How  Some  of  Longfellow's  Poems  Came  to  he  Written 

One  day  as  Longfellow  was  walking  along  the  street,  he 
saw  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  was  written  the  word,  Excelsior. 
The  word  caught  his  fancy.  He  sat  down  on  the  curbstone, 
took  an  old  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
envelope  wrote  the  poem.  Excelsior. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  was  written  one  night  after  a 
hard  storm.  As  Longfellow  sat  smoking,  the  poem  came  to 
his  mind.  After  a  time  he  went  to  bed,  but  as  he  could  not 
sleep,  he  finally  arose  and  wrote  the  lines  that  seemed  to 
come  as  if  by  inspiration. 

The  Light  of  the  Stars  was  written,  as  one  may  easily 
imagine,  on  a  beautiful,  starlit  summer  evening. 

A  Psalm  of  Life  came  to  the  poet  one  bright  summer 
morning  as  he  sat  in  his  room  looking  over  the  Charles  River. 

Footsteps  of  Angels  was  written  in  memory  of  the  poet's 
first  wife.  The  poem.  Two  Angels,  commemorates  the  birth 
of  one  of  Longfellow's  children,  and  the  death  of  Lowell's  wife. 
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FLAG   DAY 

Flag  Salute 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  republic  for  which  it 
stands;  one  nation  —  indivisible  —  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 

(As  the  pupil  speaks  the  word  flag,  let  him  extend  the  right  arm 
toward  the  flag  with  palm  opening  upward,  fingers  together  and  thumb 
alongside  of  forefinger.  Let  the  position  be  held  until  the  dose  of 
the  pledge.) 

Song Hurrah  for  the  Flag 

Page  388  —  Howlison 

Recitation Your  Flag  and  My  Flag 

Yotir  flag  and  my  flag, 
And  how  it  flies  today 
In  your  land  and  my  land 
And  half  a  world  away! 
Rose-red  and  blood-red 

The  stripes  forever  gleam; 
Snow-white  and  soul- white  — 

The  good  forefathers'  dream. 
Sky-blue  and  true-blue,  with  stars  to  gleam  aright  — 
The  gloried  guidion  of  the  day,  a  shelter  through  the  night. 

—  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 

Recitation The  Flag  Is  Passing  By 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  rufile  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky. 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by. 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines. 

Over  the  steel  tipped  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off! 

The  colors  before  us  fly, 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 


Let  it  rise!  let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coining;  let  the  earliest 
light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  the  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its  summit. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 
—Address  on  Laying  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
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Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high. 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by. 

—  Henry  Holcomb  Bennett. 

Our  Flag 

Flag  of  the  fearless-hearted, 

Flag  of  the  broken  chain, 
Flag  in  a  day-dawn  started, 

Never  to  pale  or  wane. 
Dearly  we  prize  its  colors, 

With  the  heaven  light  breaking  through, 
The  clustered  stars,  and  the  steadfast  bars. 

The  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue. 

Flag  of  the  sttu'dy  fathers. 

Flag  of  the  royal  sons, 
Beneath  its  folds  it  gathers 

Earth's  best  and  noblest  ones. 
Boldly  we  wave  its  colors, 

Our  veins  are  thrilled  anew 
By  the  steadfast  bars,  the  clustered  stars. 

The  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue. 

—  Margaret  Sangster. 

Quotations  to  be  given  by  different  pupils: 

Our  flag,  beautiful  in  peace. 
Glorious  in  war. 


We  love  otir  native  country's  flag. 
To  it  our  hearts  are  true, 
Above  us  wave  in  splendid  folds 
The  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 


Glorious  flag,  red,  white  and  blue, 
Bright  emblem  of  the  pure  and  true. 


God  bless  the  flag!  let  it  float  and  All 
The  sky  with  its  beauty;  otir  heartstrings 
thrill 
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To  the  low,  sweet  chant  of  its  wind-swept 

bars, 
And  the  chorus  of  all  its  clustered  stars. 


Flag  of  the  free  hearts'  hope  and  home, 
By  angel  hands  to  valor  given! 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven. 


A  song  for  our  banner,  the  watchword 

recall. 
Which  gave  the  republic  her  station; 
United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall, 
It  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 

—  G.  P.  Morris. 

Red,  white  and  blue  wave  on; 
Never  may  sire  or  son 

Thy  glory  mar; 
Sacred  to  liberty. 
Honored  on  land  and  sea, 
Unsoiled  forever  be 

Each  stripe  and  star. 

—  W.  P.  Tildea 

By  the  driven  snow-white  and  the  living  blood-red 
Of  my  bars,  and  their  heaven  of  stars  overhead. 
By  the  symbol  conjoined  by  them  all  skyward  cast, 
As  I  float  from  the  steeple,  or  flap  at  the  mast, 
Or  droop  o'er  the  sod  where  the  long  grasses  nod. 
My  name  is  as  old  as  the  glory  of  God, 
So  I  came  by  the  name  of  Old  Glory. 

—  J.W.Riley. 

Stand  by  the  flag,  all  doubt  and  danger  scorning! 

Believe,  with  cotirage  firm  and  faith  sublime. 
That  it  shall  float  until  the  eternal  morning 

Pales  in  its  glories  all  the  lights  of  Time. 

—  John  Nicholas  Wilder. 

Peace  blesses  all  our  happy  land. 

One  flag  from  sea  to  sea. 
Great  God  I  each  loyal  heart  and  hand. 

And  voice  is  praising  Thee. 
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Song Flag  of  the  Free 

Dialogue Our  Flag 

Three  little  girls  enter,  dressed  in  white  with  a  sash  of  tissue  paper 
of  the  appropriate  color  worn  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  tied  at  the 
waist  under  the  left  arm.    Each  carries  a  small  flag. 


AU: 


We  wear  today  the  colors 

To  which  our  hearts  are  true; 
We  wave  them  now  above  us, 
Jhe  white,  the  blue. 

>f  the  morning 
i  dawn's  first 
i  banner 
stripes  are  seen 

akes  falling 
itain  side, 
of  crimson 
vhite  abide. 

t  evening 
Ars  of  night, 
"Old  Glory" 
tars  of  white. 


AU:  Give  we  our  g^«nd  old  banner 

The  honor  that  is  due 
To  Freedom's  sacred  emblem. 
The  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 

Song The  Red,  White  and  Blue 

Reading The  History  of  Our  Flag 

Before  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  the  Americaji 
colonies  used  the  English  flag.  This  was  red  with  a  blue 
field  in  which  were  two  crosses,  St.  George's  and  St.  Andrew's, 
signifying  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  union 
occurred  diuing  the  reign  of  James  I,  whose  name  in  French 
was  Jacques,  Hence  the  flag  came  to  be  known  as  Jacques' 
flag.  Later  it  was  called  Jack's  flag  or  simply  the  Jack,  or 
the  Union  Jack. 
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When  the  Revolution  began,  many  companies  of  soldiers 
designed  their  own  banners  and  carried  them  throughout  the 
war.  These  were  interesting  because  of  their  unique  designs 
and  the  mottoes.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these  early 
flags  were  the  Pine  Tree  flag  of  New  England,  the  Pine  Tree 
flag  of  Massachusetts,  the  Rattlesnake  flag  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Colonel  Moultrie's  flag. 

The  latter  part  of  1775,  a  committee  consisting  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Thomas  Lynch 
was  appointed  to  design  a  new  flag  for  the  colonies.  This  flag 
consisted  of  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes  representing  the 
colonies,  and  the  Union  Jack,  which  showed  that  the  colonists 
still  recognized  England's  sovereignty.  January  2,  1776,  this 
flag  floated  over  Washington's  headquarters.  It  was  known 
as  the  Grand  Union  Flag. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  July  4, 
1776,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  flag  that  should  be  entirely 
American,  Hence  Congress  passed  a  resolution  providing  for 
a  national  flag  which  should  have  thirteen  red  and  white 
stripes  and  a  tmion  of  thirteen  white  stars  on  a  blue  field. 
This  occurred  on  Jime  14,  1777;  hence  this  is  considered  the 
birthday  of  otu"  flag,  making  it  one  of  the  oldest  national  flags 
in  the  world.  Stripes  of  red  and  white,  and  stars  appeared  in 
Washington's  coat  of  arms.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
accounts  for  their  use  in  the  flag. 

Congress  directed  that  the  new  flag  have  thirteen  stars 
but  did  not  suggest  their  arrangement.  It  is  supposed  that 
in  the  first  flag  made,  the  stars  were  arranged  in  a  circle, 
sometimes  with  one  star  in  the  center.  Mrs.  Betsy  Ross  of 
Philadelphia  had  the  honor  of  making  the  first  American 
flag.  She  was  an  expert  seamstress,  lace-maker  and 
flag-maker.  General  Washington,  Robert  Morris  and 
Colonel  Ross,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Ross'  husband,  formed  the 
committee  appointed  to  secure  the  new  flag.  General  Wash- 
ington drew  a  rough  sketch  of  the  design  he  had  in  mind  and 
from  it  Mrs.  Ross  fashioned  the  flag.  Her  little  two-story 
house  still  stands  in  Philadelphia. 
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In  the  original  plan,  each  state  was  to  be  represented  in 
the  flag  by  a  star  and  a  stripe.  Consequently  in  1794  it 
became  necessary  to  make  a  new  flag,  for  two  new  states  had 
come  into  the  Union.  Accordingly,  this  flag  had  fifteen  stripes 
and  fifteen  stars.  For  twenty-three  years  it  remained  thus. 
It  was  carried  in  the  War  of  1812. 

In  i8i8  five  new  states  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union, 
and  another  change  in  the  flag  was  thus  made  necessary. 
Much  new  territory  had  been  added  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  Congress  realized  that  in  time 
there  would  be  an  addition  of  many  more  states  to  the  Union. 
If  the  number  of  stripes  in  the  flag  were  increased  to  represent 
the  states,  their  width  would  have  to  be  decreased.  This, 
and  the  greater  number,  would  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
flag.  Congress,  therefore,  passed  a  resolution  providing  that 
the  number  of  stripes  be  reduced  to  thirteen  to  represent  the 
original  colonies,  and  that  the  states  be  represented  by  stars, 
and  that  upon  the  fourth  of  July  following  the  admission  of  a 
state  in  the  Union,  a  star  should  be  placed  in  the  flag.  The 
number  of  stars  has  gradually  increased,  until  at  present 
there  are  forty-eight. 

The  red  in  our  flag  denotes  cotu-age;  the  white,  purity; 
the  blue,  loyalty  and  devotion.  The  whole  flag  signifies 
national  sovereignty  and  unity.  It  was  saluted  by  a  foreign 
nation,  Feb.  14,  1778,  when  our  first  great  sailor,  John  Paul 
Jones,  carried  it  across  the  sea  to  France.  Now  the  sun  never 
sets  upon  it,  and  wherever  it  floats  it  carries  a  message  of 
freedom,  justice  and  hope  to  mankind.  . 

Recitation God  Save  the  Flag! 

Washed  in  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the  blooming, 
Snatched  from  the  altars  of  insolent  foes, 

Burning  with  star-fires,  but  never  consuming, 
Plash  its  broad  ribbons  of  hly  and  rose. 

Vainly  the  prophets  of  Baal  would  rend  it. 

Vainly  his  worshipers  pray  for  its  fall; 
Thousands  have  died  for  it,  millions  defend  it. 

Emblem  of  justice  and  mercy  to  all. 
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Justice  that  reddens  the  sky  with  her  terrors, 

Mercy  that  comes  with  her  white-handed  train, 
Soothing  all  passions,  redeeming  all  errors. 

Sheathing  the  sabre  and  breaking  the  chain. 
Borne  on  the  deluge  of  old  usurpations. 

Drifted  our  Ark  o'er  the  desolate  seas, 
Bearing  the  rainbow  of  hope  to  the  nations, 

Tom  from  the  storm-cloud  and  flung  to  the  breeze! 
God  bless  the  Flag  and  its  loyal  defenders, 

While  its  broad  folds  o'er  the  battle-field  wave, 
Till  the  dim  star-wreath  rekindle  its  splendors. 

Washed  from  its  stains  in  the  blood  of  the  brave! 

—  Oliver  Wendell  HoUnes. 

Recitation A  Song  For  Our  Flag 

A  bit  of  color  against  the  blue  — 

Hues  of  the  morning;  blue  for  true, 

And  red  for  the  kindling  light  of  flame, 

And  white  for  a  nation's  stainless  fame. 

O,  fling  it  forth  to  the  winds  afar, 

With  hope  in  its  every  shining  star! 

Under  its  folds,  wherever  found, 

Thank  God,  we  have  freedom's  holy  ground! 

Don't  you  love  it,  as  out  it  floats 

From  the  schoolhouse  peak;  and  glad  young  throats 

Sing  of  the  banner  that  ay  shall  be 

Symbol  of  honor  and  victory? 

Don't  you  thrill  when  the  marching  feet 

Of  jubilant  soldiers  shake  the  street. 

And  the  bugles  shrill  and  the  trumpets  call, 

And  the  red,  white  and  blue  is  over  us  all? 

Don't  you  pray,  amid  starting  tears, 

It  may  ever  be  ftu-led  through  age-long  years? 

A  song  for  ovu*  flag,  our  country's  Ix)ast, 

That  gathers  beneath  it  a  mighty  host! 

Long  may  it  wave  o'er  the  goodly  land 

We  hold  in  fee  'neath  our  Father's  hand! 

For  God  and  liberty  evermore 

May  that  banner  stand  from  shore  to  shore, 

Never  to  those  high  meanings  lost, 

Never  with  alien  standards  crossed, 

But  always  valiant  and  pure  and  true. 

Our  starry  flag — red,  white  and  blue!  — Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

Song America 
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SUGGESTIONS 

Every  school  district  should  own  a  flag,  and  float  it  above 
the  schoolhouse  on  the  anniversaries  given  below.  Opening 
exercises  appropriate  for  the  occasion  should  also  be  provided. 
In  addition  to  these  anniversaries,  dates  of  prominence  in 
connection  with  yotu*  particular  state  should  be  observed, 
such  as  the  date  on  which  it  was  organized  as  a  territory,  and 
the  date  on  which  it  was  admitted  to  statehood.  The  flag 
should  also  float  on: 

Labor  Day the  first  Monday  in  September 

Mother's  Day the  second  Sunday  in  May 

Arbor  Day  and  Bird  Day vary  according  to  the  locality 

Thanksgiving  Day the  last  Thursday  in  November 

Presidential  election  day which  falls  on  the  first 

Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  even- 

ntunbered  years,  divisible  by  four. 

List  of  Flag  Days 

Sept.  14,  1901 Death  of  McKinley  —  half  mast 

Oct.  7,  1765 First  Colonial  Congress 

Oct.  12,  1492 Discovery  of  America  by  Coltmibus 

Dec.  16,  1773 Boston  Tea  Party 

Dec.  17.  1807 Birth  of  Whittier 

Dec.  22,  1620 Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

Dec.  25 Christmas 

Jan.  1 New  Year's  Day 

Jan.  19,  1807 Birthday  of  Robert  E.  Lee 

(observed  at  present  only  in  the  Southern  states) 

Feb.  12,  1809 Birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Feb.  14 Valentine's  Day 

Feb.  22,  1732 Birthday  of  George  Washington 

Feb.  27,  1807. Birthday  of  Longfellow 

March  4,  1789 First  United  States  Congress 

April  15,  1865 Death  of  Lincoln  —  half  mast 

April  19,  1775 /. Battle  of  Lexington 

April  30,  1789 Inauguration  of  Washington 

May  4,  1796 Birthday  of  Horace  Mann 

May  18,  1899 Peace  Day  —  First  Hague  Conference  opened 

May  30 Memorial  Day 

June  14,  1777 National  Flag  adopted 

July  4,  1776 Declaration  of  Independence  adopted 
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ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY 
A  Spring  Song 
Old  Mother  Earth  woke  up  from  her  sleep 

And  found  she  was  cold  and  barej 
The  winter  was  over»  the  spring  was  near, 

And  she  had  not  a  dress  to  wear. 
"Alasl"  she  sighed,  with  great  dismay, 
"Oh,  where  shall  I  get  my  clothes? 
There*s  not  a  place  to  buy  a  suit, 
And  a  dressmaker  no  one  knows." 

"I'll  make  yott  a  dress/*  said  the  springing  grass, 

Just  looking  above  the  ground, 
"A  dress  of  green  of  the  loveliest  sheen. 

To  cover  you  all  around." 
*'And  we,'*  said  the  dandelions  gay, 

''Will  dot  it  with  yd  low  bright." 
"V\l  make  it  a  fringe."  said  forget-me-not, 

**0f  blue,  very  soft  and  light." 

"We'll  embroider  the  front,"  said  the  violets, 

"With  a  lovely  piu-ple  hue," 
*' And  we/*  said  the  roses,  "  will  make  you  a  crown 

Of  red.  jeweled  over  with  dew." 
"And  we'll  be  your  gems/'  said  a  voice  from  the 
shade, 
Where  the  ladies'  ear-drops  live  — 
^'Orange  is  the  color  for  any  queen 
And  the  best  we  have  to  give." 
Old  Mother  Earth  was  thankful  and  glad. 

As  she  put  on  her  dress  so  gay; 

And  that  is  the  reason,  my  little  ones, 

She  is  looking  so  lovely  today. 
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Song In  the  Spring 

Page  377 

Recitation Pine  Needles 

If  mother  Nature  patches 

The  leaves  of  trees  and  vines, 
I'm  sure  she  does  her  darning 

With  needles  of  the  pines.! 

They  are  so  long  and  slender; 

And  sometimes,  in  full  view, 
They  have  their  threads  of  cobwebs, 

And  thimbles  made  of  dew! 

Recitation The  Cherry  Tree 

The  trees*  early  leaf -buds  were  bursting  their  brown; 
"Shall  I  take  them  away?"  said  the  frost  sweeping  down; 
"  No,  leave  them  alone 
Tin  the  blossoms  are  grown," 
Prayed  the  tree,  while  she  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown. 

The  tree  bore  her  blossoms  and  all  the  birds  sung; 
"Shall  I  take  them  away?"  said  the  wind  as  he  swung; 
"No,  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  cherries  are  grown," 
Said  the  tree,  while  her  leaflets  quivering  hung. 

The  tree  bore  her  fruit  in  the  midstunmer  glow; 
Said  the  child,  "May  I  gather  the  cherries  now?" 
"Yes,  all  thou  canst  see; 
Take  them;  all  are  for  thee," 
Said  the  tree,  while  she  bent  down  her  laden  boughs  low. 

—  Bjomstjeme  Bjomson. 

Recitation God  Help  the  Boy 

God  help  the  boy  who  never  sees 
The  butterflies,  the  birds,  the  bees. 
Nor  hears  the  music  of  the  breeze 

When  zephyrs  soft  are  blowing, 
Who  cannot  in  sweet  comfort  lie 
Where  clover-blooms  are  thick  and  high 
And  hear  the  gentle  murmur  nigh 

Of  brooklets  softly  flowing. 
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God  help  the  boy  who  does  not  know 
Where  all  the  woodland  berries  grow, 
Who  never  sees  the  forests  glow 

When  leaves  are  red  and  yellow. 
Whose  childish  feet  can  never  stray 
Where  nature  does  her  charms  display. 
For  such  a  hapless  boy,  I  say 

God  help  the  little  fellow! 

—  Nixon  Waterman. 

Recitation A  Child's  Book 

There  are  many  good  books,  my  child, 
But  the  best  of  them  all  for  you 
Is  the  book  that  is  hid  in  the  greenwood  wild, 
All  bound  in  a  cover  of  blue. 

'Tis  the  book  of  the  birds  and  the  bees, 

Of  the  flowers  and  the  fish  in  the  brook; 

You  may  learn  how  to  read  if  you  go  to  the  trees 

And  open  your  eyes  and  look. 

—  Charles  Augustus  Keeler. 

Song Pussy  Willows 

Page  386 

Recitation How  the  Tiny  Acorn  Grew 

"  Little  by  little,"  the  acorn  said, 

As  it  slowly  sank  in  its  mossy  bed, 
"  I  am  improving  every  day, 

Hidden  deep  in  the  earth  away." 

Little  by  little  each  day  it  grew; 

Little  by  little  it  sipped  the  dew; 

Downward  it  sent  out  a  threadlike  root, 

Up  in  the  air  sprung  a  tiny  shoot. 

Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 

Little  by  little  the  leaves  appear; 

And  the  slender  branches  spread  far  and  wide, 

Till  the  mighty  oak  is  the  forest's  pride. 


"Little  by  little,"  said  a  thoughtful  boy, 
*'  Moment  by  moment  I'll  well  employ. 

Learning  a  little  every  day, 

And  not  misspending  my  time  in  play; 

And  still  this  rule  in  my  mind  shsdl  dwell: 
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'Whatever  I  do.  I  will  do  it  well/ 
Little  by  little  I'll  learn  to  know 
The  treasured  wisdom  of  long  ago; 
And  one  of  these  days,  perhaps,  will  see 
That  the  world  will  be  the  better  for  me." 

—  Selected. 

The  Woodpecker 

*  How  does  he  know  where  to  dig  his  hole, 
The  woodpecker  there,  on  the  elm-tree  pole? 
How  does  he  know  what  kind  of  a  limb 
To  use  for  a  drum  or  to  burrow  in? 
How  does  he  find  where  the  young  grubs  grow  — 
rd  like  to  know?" 

Away  to  the  pear  tree,  out  of  sight, 
With  a  cheery  call,  and  a  jumping  flight! 
He  hopped  around  until  he  found  a  stub, 
"Ah,  here's  the  place  to  look  for  a  grub! 
'Tis  moist  and  dead  —  rrrrr  rub-dub-dub. 

"I  see,"  said  the  boy.     "Just  a  rap  or  two, 
Then  listen  as  any  bright  boy  might  do. 
You  can  tell  ripe  melons  and  garden  stuff 
In  the  very  same  way  —  It's  easy  enough." 

—  William  J.  Long. 

Be  kind  to  dumb  creatures,  nor  grudge  them  your  care, 
God  gave  them  their  life,  and  your  love  they  must  share, 
And  He  who  the  sparrow's  fall  tenderly  heeds 
Will  lovingly  look  on  compassionate  deeds.  —  Selected. 

You  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers;  but  know 

They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  yotir  farms. 

Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insidious  foe. 

And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred  harms; 

Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow, 

Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at-arms. 

Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail. 

And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail.       —  Longfellow. 

Recitation A  New  Name 

With  wondering  eyes,  wee  Margaret 

The  dandelions  had  seen. 
Like  splendid  jewels  lightly  set 

All  through  the  meadow  green. 
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When  first  the  daisies  she  espied, 

Of  June  the  happy  sign  — 
She  clapped  her  little  hands  and  cried, 

"Oh,  see  the  daisy  lions!" 

Three  Little  Trees 

A  recitation  for  a  girl.  Three  other  children  stand  near  —  as  the 
trees  —  laughing,  whispering,  telling  secrets,  clapping  hands,  etc.,  in 
pretty  pantomime. 

Way  out  in  the  orchard,  in  sunshine  and  breeze, 
A-laughing  and  whispering,  grew  three  little  trees. 

And  one  was  a  plum  tree,  and  one  was  a  pear. 
And  one  was  a  rosy-cheeked  apple  tree  rare. 

A  dear  little  secret,  as  sweet  as  could  be, 

The  breeze  told,  one  day,  to  the  glad  apple  tree. 

She  rustled  her  little  green  leaves  all  about. 
And  smiled  at  the  plum,  and  the  secret  was  out. 

The  plum  told,  in  whispers,  the  pear  by  the  gate. 
And  she  told  it  to  me,  so  you  see  it  came  straight. 

The  breeze  told  the  apple,  the  apple  the  plum. 

The  plum  told  the  pear,  "Robin  Redbreast  has  come!" 

.  And  out  in  the  orchard  they  danced  in  the  breeze, 
And  clapped  their  hands  softly,  these  three  little  trees! 

Recitation The  Robin's  Song 

There  came  to  my  window  one  morning  in  spring 
A  sweet  little  Robin;  she  came  there  to  sing. 
And  the  song  that  she  sung  it  was  prettier  far 
Than  any  I've  heard  on  a  flute  or  guitar. 

Her  wings  she  was  spreading  to  soar  far  away. 
Then  pausing  a  moment  seemed  sweetly  to  say  — 
"O,  happy,  how  happy  this  world  seems  to  me; 
Awake,  little  girl,  and  be  happy  with  me. 
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Reading Lost  —  Three  Little  Robins 

Oh,  where  is  the  boy,  dressed  in  jacket  of  gray, 

Who  climbed  up  a  tree  in  the  orchard  today 

And  carried  my  three  little  birdies  away? 

They  hardly  were  dressed. 

When  he  took  from  the  nest 

My  three  little  robins,  and  left  me  distressed. 

O  wrens,  have  you  seen  in  your  travels  today 

A  very  small  boy,  dressed  in  jacket  of  gray, 

Who  carried  my  three  little  robins  away? 

He  had  light-colored  hair, 

And  his  feet  were  both  bare. 

And  he  was  most  cruel  to  me,  I  declare. 

O  butterfly,  stop  just  one  moment,  I  pray; 

Have  you  seen  a  boy  dressed  in  jacket  of  gray, 

Who  carried  my  three  little  birdies  away? 

From  his  pretty  blue  eyes 

One  might  think  he  was  wise. 

But  he  must  be  wicked  for  one  of  his  size. 

O  boy  with  blue  eyes,  dressed  in  jacket  of  gray. 

If  you  will  bring  back  my  three  robins  today. 

With  sweetest  of  music  the  debt  V\\  repay; 

I'Jl  sing  all  day  long 

My  merriest  song. 

And  I  will  forgive  you  this  terrible  wrong. 

Bobolink,  did  you  see  my  birdies  and  me, 
How  happy  we  were  in  the  old  apple  tree. 
Until  I  was  robbed  of  my  young,  as  you  see? 
.    Oh,  how  can  I  sing, 
Unless  he  will  bring 
My  three  robins  back,  to  sleep  under  my  wing? 

—  Selected. 

Recitation The  Ancient  Mariner 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

—  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
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Song The  Little  Daves 

Page  387 

Recitation  Bob  White 

There's  a  plump  little  chap  in  a  speckled  coat, 
And  he  sits  on  the  zigzag  rails  remote, 
Where  he  whistles  at  breezy,  bracing  mom, 
When  the  buckwheat  is  ripe,  and  stacked  the  com: 
"Bob  White!    Bob  White!    Bob  White! " 

Is  he  hailing  some  comrade  as  blithe  as  he? 
Now  I  wonder  where  Robert  White  can  be! 
O'er  the  billows  of  gold  and  amber  grain 
There  is  no  one  in  sight  —  but  hark  again: 
"Bob  White!    Bob  White!    Bob  White!" 

Ah!  I  see  why  he  calls;  in  the  stubble  there 
Hide  his  plump  little  wife  and  babies  fair! 
So  contented  is  he,  and  so  proud  of  the  same, 
That  he  wants  all  the  world  to  know  his  name: 
"Bob  White!    Bob  White!    Bob  White!" 

—  George  Cooper. 

Recitation Doctor  Sparrow 

One  morning,  as  Doctor  Cock  Sparrow,  the  wise, 

Was  going  his  patients  to  see. 
He  spied  a  yotmg  frog  stretched  out  on  the  ground. 

All  alone  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  1 

"What  ails  you,  poor  fellow?  "  he  kindly  inquired, 
"I'm  afraid  you  must  be  very  ill! 
And  this  place  is  so  damp!  I'm  sure  that  you  need," 
Said  wise  Doctor  Sparrow,  "a  piU!" 

"Your  eyes  are  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  your  hands 
Are  terribly  cold,  so  I  pray 
That  you'll  take  one  of  these  every  hour,  and  beware 
How  you  go  near  the  water  today!" 

Now  imagine  the  good  doctor's  dismay,  if  you  can. 

When  up  sprung  the  frog  from  the  grass, 
Crying  out,  "I'm  obliged,  but  I  really  don't  think 

That  I  need  your  advice.     Let  me  pass!" 
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With  a  croak  and  a  trill,  and  a  rollicking  laugh, 

"Ho,  ho!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  He,  he,  he! 
I  believe  in  the  water-ctire  treatment,  dear  sir, 

So  don't  waste  your  pellets  on  me!" 

—  Our  Liale  People. 

Recitation      ....      The  Magpie  on  Nest-Building 

In  ancient  times,  the  story  says, 

When  birds  could  talk  and  lecture, 
A  Magpie  called  her  feathered  friends 

To  teach  them  architecture. 

"To  build  a  nest,  my  courteous  friends" — 

They  all  began  to  chatter  — 
"  No  need  to  teach  us  that,  good  Mag, 

'Tis  such  an  easy  matter." 

"To  btuld  a  nest" —  Professor  Mag 

Resumed  her  speech  demurely, 
"First  choose  a  well-forked  bough,  wherein 

The  nest  may  sit  securely." 

"Of  course,"  said  Jenny  Wren.     "Now  cross 

Two  sticks  for  the  foimdation." 
"Oh,  all  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Rook, 

"Without  this  long  oration." 

"Now  bend  some  slender  twigs  to  form 

The  rotmd  sides  of  the  dwelling." 
"A  fool  knows  that!"  exclaimed  the  Thrush, 

"Without  a  Magpie's  telling." 

"  Now  take  $ome  wool  and  line  the  nest. 

And  bind  it  well  together." 
"Why,  that's  as  clear,"  exckumcd  the  Owl, 

"As  stars  in  frosty  weather." 

While  thus  they  talked,  Professor  Mag 

Had  half  her  nest  completed; 
And,  growing  quite  indignant  now 

To  see  how  she  was  treated  — 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
"  I  see  you're  all  so  clever, 
My  lessons  are  superfluous, 
I  leave  you,  then,  forever." 
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Away  she  flew,  and  left  the  birds 

Their  folly  to  discover, 
Who  now  can  build  but  half  a  nest 

And  cannot  roof  it  over. 

The  Magpie  sits  beneath  her  roof, 

No  rain  nor  hail  can  pelt  her; 
The  others,  brooding  o'er  their  young, 

Themselves  enjoy  no  shelter. 

No  better  fate  do  men  deserve. 

When  self  conceit  can  lead  them 
Friendly  instructions  to  despise, 

Thinking  they  do  not  need  them. 

—  Charles  Lamb. 

Essay The  Birds  I  Like  Best 

Tributes  to  the  Trees 
(Let  each  pupil  recite  one.) 

A  song  to  old  oak!  —  the  brave,  old  oak! 

Who  hath  ruled  in  the  green  wood  long. 
Here's  health  and  renown  to  his  broad,  green  crown. 

And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong. 

—  Chorley. 

A  traveler  through  a  dusty  road 

Strewed  acorns  on  the  lea; 
And  one  took  root  and  sprouted  up, 

And  grew  into  a  tree. 

The  dormouse  loved  its  dangKng  twigs. 

The  birds  sweet  music  bore, 
It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place, 

A  blessing  evermore.  —  Mackay. 

The  Maple  puts  her  corals  on  in  May, 

While  loitering  frosts  about  the  lowlands  cling. 

To  be  in  tune  with  what  the  robins  sing. 
Plastering  new  log  huts  mid  her  branches  gray; 
But  when  Autumn  southward  turns  away. 

Then  in  her  veins  bums  most  the  blood  of  spring. 

And  every  leaf  intensely  blossoming. 
Makes  the  year's  stmset  pale  the  set  of  day.  —  Lowell. 
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Take  the  birds  with  their  songs  so  sweet, 
Take  the  grass  and  the  rustic  seat; 
Take  them  all,  but  leave  to  me 
This  one  sun-kissed  maple  tree. 

—  Thaxter. 

The  elm  in  all  the  landscape  green, 

Is  fairest  of  God's  stately  trees; 
She  is  a  gracious  mannered  queen, 

Full  of  soft  bends  and  courtesies. 

It  is  as  if  the  Pine  trees  called  me 

Prom  the  ceiled  room  and  silent  brooks, 

To  see  the  dance  of  woodland  shadow, 
And  hear  the  song  of  April  brooks. 

—  Whittier. 

A  health  for  the  hickory  tree  — 

Rough  coated,  hale  and  free  — 

For  its  flesh  is  white  and  its  heart  is  bright. 

And  it  laughs  with  you  and  me. 

—  CrandalL 

O  hemlock  tree!  O  hemlock  tree!  how  faithful 

are  thy  branches! 
Green,  not  alone  in  summer  time. 
But  in  the  winter's  frost  and  rime! 
O  hemlock  tree!  O  hemlock  tree!  how  faithful 

are  thy  branches. 

Recitation     .       .     What  Do  We  Plant  When  We  Plant  a  Tree? 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship  which  will  cross  the  sea. 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails; 
We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales. 
The  ked,  the  keelson,  the  beam,  the  knee, 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me. 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors; 
We  plant  the  studding,  lath,  the  doors. 
The  beams,  the  siding,  all  parts  that  be; 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plaint  the  tree. 
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What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see: 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag, 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag. 
We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun  free, 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

—  Henry  Abbey. 

Recitation Tree  Planting 

O  happy  trees  that  we  plant  today, 
What  great  good  forttine  waits  you, 
For  you  will  grow  in  sun  and  snow, 
'Till  fruit  and  flower  freight  you. 

Your  winter  covering  of  snow 

Will  dazzle  with  its  splendor. 

Your  summer's  garb  with  richest  glow, 

Will  feast  of  beauty  render. 

In  your  cool  shade  with  tired  feet 
Pause,  gladly,  when  'tis  simuner, 
And  rest  like  this  will  be  most  sweet 
To  every  weary  comer. 

—  Lida  B.  McMurry  and  Agnes  Cook. 

Reading The    Tree's   Dream 

Little  green  tree,  so  slim  and  so  small, 
Standing  under  the  schoolhouse  wall, 
Planted  there  upon  Arbor  Day, 
Tell  me,  what  are  you  doing.  Say? 
So  quiet  you  stand,  and  so  still  you  keep, 
I  really  believe  you  have  gone  to  sleep. 

"Oh,  I'm  dreaming  now,"  said  the  little  tree, 
"Of  the  pleasant  days  that  are  to  be; 

Of  the  robins  and  bluebirds  that  every  spring 

Will  come  and  sit  in  my  boughs  and  sing. 

Oh,  plenty  of  company,  I  shall  see 

In  my  gay  green  tent,"  said  the  Uttle  tree. 

"I'm  dreaming  of  all  the  httle  girls. 
In  gingham  aprons  and  yellow  curls. 
That  under  the  shade  of  my  leafy  boughs 
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Will  make  for  themselves  a  wee  playhouse, 
With  nice  bur  baskets,  the  dear  little  souls! 
And  pepper-pod  teapots  and  sugar-bowls. 

"I'm  dreaming  of  the  barefoot  boys 
That  will  fill  my  branches  with  merry  noise, 
And  climb  my  limbs  like  an  easy  stair, 
And  shake  down  my  nuts  till  the  boughs  are  bare. 
Oh,  a  jolly  good  comrade  I  shall  be 
When  I  grow  up!"  said  the  little  tree. 

—  Edith  H.  Thomas. 

Recitation  ....  The  Robin  and  the  Chicken 

A  plump  little  robin  flew  down  from  the  tree 
To  hunt  for  a  worm  which  he  happened  to  see. 

A  frisky  young  chicken  came  scampering  by, 
And  gazed  at  the  robin  with  wondering  eye. 

Said  the  chicken:  "What  a  queer  looking  chicken  is  that; 
Its  wings  are  so  long  and  its  body  so  fat!" 

While  the  robin  remarked,  loud  enough  to  be  heard: 
"Dear  me!  an  exceedingly  strange  looking  bird." 

"Can  you  sing?"  robin  asked,  and  the  chicken  said  "No," 
But  asked  in  its  turn  if  the  robin  could  crow. 

So  the  bird  sought  a  tree  and  the  chicken  a  wall. 
And  each  thought  the  other  knew  nothing  at  all. 

—  Selected. 

Reading  Story  of  a  Nest 

Par  away  in  the  beautiful  land  of  Brazil, 
Where  the  birds  are  all  singing  o*er  valley  and  hill, 
Two  little  children  walked  out  'neath  the  trees. 
Talking  in  musical  Portuguese; 
And  if  you  will  listen  to  what  I  say, 
ril  tell  you  in  English  their  words  that  day. 
"Sister,"  said  Manuel,  "often  I've  heard, 
That  the  trees  scarce  have  room  for  the  nest  of  each  bird; 
For  this  is  the  land  of  these  beautiful  things, 
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And  the  air  seems  alive  with  their  songs  and  their  wings; 

And  I  think  that  I  know  of  a  little  bird  breast, 

Which  was  puzzled  and  troubled  for  a  place  for  a  nest." 

"Now,  brotiber,"  said  Lena,  "don't  tell  me  a  word, 

Let  me  hunt  for  the  nest  of  this  crowded  out  bird." 

So  away  they  went  roving  o'er  hill  and  through  dell; — 

Of  the  nests  that  they  found  'twould  take  hours  to  telL 

There  were  nests  in  the  orange  trees,  blossoming  white, 

There  were  nests  in  the  coffee  trees,  glossy  and  bright. 

There  were  nests  in  the  hedges,  the  bushes  and  grass. 

In  the  dark,  hanging  vines,  by  each  roadside  and  pass. 

There  were  blue  eggs  and  speckled  eggs,  brown  eggs  and  white, 

And  yellow  throats  opening  with  chirpings  of  fright. 

"Search  no  longer,"  said  Manuel,  "  'mid  bushes  and  trees, 

'Tis  a  stranger  place,  sister,  than  any  of  these." 

"  I  give  up,"  said  Lena,  a  shade  on  her  brow, 

"Come,  hasten,  dear  Manuel,  111  follow  you  now." 

Then  away  to  the  garden  the  little  feet  sped, 

And  he  showed  her  the  nest  in  a  big  cabbage  head! 

—  Anna  R.  Henderson. 

Recitation The  Jay 

The  jay  is  a  jovial  bird  —  Heigh-ho! 

He  chatters  all  day 

In  a  frolicsome  way 
With  the  murmuring  breezes  that  blow  — 
Hdgh-ho! 

Hear  him  noisily  call 

From  the  redwood  tree  tall 
To  his  mate  in  the  opposite  tree  —  Heigh-ho! 

Saying,  "How  do  you  do?" 

As  his  topknot  of  blue 
Is  raised  as  polite  as  can  be  —  Hdgh-ho! 

Oh,  impudent  jay. 
With  your  pltunage  so  gay. 
And  your  manners  so  jaimty  and  free  — 
Heigh-ho! 
How  little  you  guessed, 
When  you  robbed  the  wren's  nest 
That  any  stray  fellow  would  see  —  Heigh-ho! 

—  Selected. 
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Recitation The  Robin's  Return 

Robin  on  the  tilting  bough, 
Redbreast  rover,  tell  me  how 
You  the  weary  time  have  passed 
Since  we  saw  and  heard  you  last. 

"  In  a  green  and  pleasant  land, 
By  a  summer  sea-breeze  fanned, 
Orange  trees  with  fruit  are  bent, — 
There  the  weary  time  I've  spent." 

Robin,  rover,  there,  no  doubt. 
Your  best  music  you  poured  out; 
Piping  to  a  stranger's  ear. 
You  forgot  your  lovers  here. 

"Little  lady,  on  my  word, 
You  do  wrong  a  true-hearted  birdl 
Not  one  ditty  did  I  sing, 
'Mong  the  leaves  or  on  the  wing. 

"In  the  sun  or  in  the  rain; 
Stranger's  ears  would  list  in  vain, 
If  I  ever  tried  a  note. 
Something  rose  up  in  my  throat. 

"  'Twas  because  my  heart  was  true 
To  the  North  and  springtime  new; 
My  mindKs  eye,  a  nest  could  see 
In  yon  old,  forked  apple  tree!" 

—  Edith  Thomas. 


Recitation A  Few  of  the  Bird  Family 

The  old  bob  white,  and  chipbird; 

The  flicker  and  chee-wink 
And  little  hopty-skip  bird 

Along  the  river  brink. 

The  blackbird  and  snowbird. 

The  chicken-hawk  and  crane; 
The  glossy  old  black  crow-bird. 

And  buzzard,  down  the  lane. 
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The  yellowbird  and  redbird, 

The  tom-tit  and  the  cat; 
The  thnish  and  that  redhead  bird 

The  rest's  all  pickin'  at! 

The  jay-bird  and  the  blue  bird, 

The  sap-suck  and  the  wren  — 
The  cockadcxxlle-doo  bird, 

And  our  settin'  hen! 

—  James  Whitcomb  RHey. 


Recitation The  Birds  Are  Coming  Home 

The  birds  are  coming  home  soon; 

I  look  for  them  every  day. 
I  Hsten  to  catch  the  first  wild  strain, 

For  they  must  be  coming  by  May. 


The  blue-bird  he'll  come  first,  you  know, 

Like  a  violet  that  has  taken  wings. 
And  the  red-breast  trills  while  his  nest  he  builds, 
.  I  can  hum  the  song  that  he  sings. 


And  the  crocus  and  the  wind-flower  are  coming,  too; 

They're  already  upon  the  way; 
When  the  sun  warms  the  brown  earth  through  and  through, 

I  shall  look  for  them  any  day. 


Then  be  patient,  and  wait  a  little,  my  dear, 

"They're  coming,"  the  winds  repeat; 
"We're  coming!  we're  coming!"  I'm  sure  I  hear. 

From  the  grass  blades  that  grow  at  my  feet. 

—Selected. 


Song Selected 

Note. — ^Appropriate  songs  for  this  program  will  be  found  in  Songs 
in  Season  and  in  the  Churchill  Grandell  book  of  Children's  Songs. 
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Ye  Nations 

Hear,  hear,  O  ye  Nations,  and  hearing  obey 
The  cry  from  the  past  and  the  call  of  today! 

Earth  wearies  and  wastes  with  her  fresh  life  out- 
poured, 
With  glut  of  the  cannon,  and  spoil  of  the  sword. 

A  new  era  opens,  transcending  the  old. 

It  calls  for  new  leaders,  for  new  ranks  unrolled; 

For  war's  grim  tradition  it  maketh  appeal. 
To  service  of  man  in  the  world's  commonweal. 

The  workers  afield,  in  the  mill  and  the  mart. 
In  commerce,  in  cotmdl,  in  science  and  art, 

Shall  bring  of  their  gifts  and  together  create. 
The  manifold  life  of  the  firm-builded  State. 

And  more  shall  the  tritunph  of  right  over  wrong. 
Be  shield  to  the  weak  and  a  curb  to  the  strong. 

When  cotmsel  prevails  and,  the  battle  flags  furled, 
The  High  Court  of  Nations  gives  law  to  the  world. 

And  Thou,  O  my  Country,  from  many  made  one. 
Last-bom  of  the  nations,  at  morning  Thy  sun, 
Arise  to  the  place  Thou  art  given  to  fill, 
And  lead  the  world-triumph  of  peace  and  good 
will. 

—  Frederick  L.  Hosmer. 
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Peace  Quotations 

"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God." 

Peace  is  more  strong  than  war,  and  gentleness, 

Where  force  were  vain,  makes  conquest  o'er  the  wave; 

And  love  Uves  on  and  hath  a  power  to  bless, 

When  they  who  loved  are  hidden  in  the  grave.         —  Lowell. 

,  God  grant  that  not  only  the  love  of  liberty,  but  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  rights  of  man,  may  pervade  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  so  that  a 
philosopher  may  set  his  foot  anywhere  on  its  surface  and  say,  "This  is  my 
'=o^mtvf."    ■  -Franklin. 

There  is  nothing  good  or  glorious  which  war  has  brought  forth  in 
human  nature  which  peace  may  not  produce  more  richly  and  more  per- 
maqently.  When  we  cease  to  think  of  peace  as  the  negative  of  war,  and 
think  of  war  as  the  negative  of  peace  —  then  shall  shine  forth  the  higher 
soldiership  of  the  higher  battles.  Then  the  first  military  spirit  and  its 
works  shall  seem  to  be  but  crude  struggles  after,  and  rehearsals  for  that 
higher  fight,  the  fight  after  the  eternal  facts  and  their  obedience. 

"The  war  dnmi  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled." 
But  it  is  not  that  the  power  of  fight  has  perished:  it  is  that  the  battle  has 
gone  up  on  to  higher  ground,  and  into  higher  light.  The  battle  is  above 
the  clouds.  -r- PhilUps  Brooks. 

A  Hymn 

Father  send  on  Earth  again 

Peace  and  goodwill  to  men; 

Yet,  while  the  weary  track  of  life 

Leads  thy  people  through  storm  and  strife, 

Help  us  to  walk  therein. 

''  Guide  us  through  the  perilous  path; 

Teach  us  love  that  tempers  wrath; 
Let  the  fotmtain  of  mercy  flow 
Alike  for  helpless  friend  and  foe, 
Children  all  of  Thine. 

God  of  grace,  hear  our  call; 

Bless  our  gifts.  Giver  of  all; 

The  wounded  heal,  the  captive  restore, 

And  make  us  a  nation  evermore 

Faithful  to  Freedom  and  Thee. 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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Recitation A  Vista 

These  things  shall  be:    A  loftier  race 

Than  e'er  the  world  hath  known,  shall  rise 
With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls 

And  light  of  science  in  their  eyes. 

They  shall  be  gentle,  brave,  and  strong, 
To  spill  no  drop  of  blood,  but  dare 

All  that  may  plant  man's  lordship  firm 
On  earth  and  fire  and  sea  and  air. 

Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 
Unarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free; 

In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 

New  arts  shall  bloom  of  loftier  mould. 
And  mightier  music  thrill  the  skies;  • 

And  every  life  shall  be  a  song, 
When  all  the  earth  is  paradise. 

There  shall  be  no  more  sin,  nor  shame, 
Though  pain  and  passion  may  not  die; 

For  man  shall  be  at  one  with  God 
In  bonds  of  firm  necessity.  —  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Song A  Hymn  of  Peace 

(May  be  sung  to  the  music  of  Keller's 
American  Hymn,) 

Angel  of  Peace,  thou  hast  wandered  too  long! 

Spread  thy  white  wings  to  the  simshine  of  love! 
Come  while  our  voices  are  blended  in  song, — 

Fly  to  our  ark  like  the  storm-beaten  dove! 
Fly  to  our  ark  on  the  wings  of  the  dove, — 

Speed  o'er  the  far-sounding  billows  of  song. 
Crowned  with  thine  oHve-leaf  garland  of  love, — 

Angel  of  Peace,  thou  hast  waited  too  long! 

Brothers  we  meet,  on  this  altar  of  thine 

Mingling  the  gifts  we  have  gathered  for  thee. 
Sweet  with  the  odors  of  mjrrtle  and  pine. 

Breeze  of  the  prairie  and  breath  of  the  sea, — 
Meadow  and  mountain  and  forest  and  sea! 

Sweet  is  the  fragrance  of  myrtle  and  pine, 
Sweeter  the  incense  we  offer  to  thee. 

Brothers  once  more  round  this  altar  of  thine! 
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Recitation The  Belter  Way 

Who  serves  his  country  best? 
Not  he  who,  for  a  brief  and  stormy  space, 
Leads  forth  her  armies  to  the  fierce  affray. 
Short  is  the  time  of  turmoil  and  unrest, 
Long  years  of  peace  succeed  it  and  replace; 
There  is  a  better  way. 

Who  serves  his  country  best? 
Not  he  who  guides  her  senates  in  debate, 
And  makes  the  laws  which  are  her  prop  and  stay; 
Not  he  who  wears  the  poet's  purple  vest 
And  sings  her  songs  of  love  and  grief  and  fate: 
There  is  a  better  way. 

He  serves  his  cotmtry  best 
Who  joins  the  tide  that  lilts  her  nobly  on, 
For  speech  has  myriad  tongues  for  every  day 
And  song  but  one;  and  law  within  the  breast 
Is  stronger  than  the  graven  law  on  stone: 
This  is  a  better  way. 

He  serves  his  country  best 
Who  lives  pure  life,  and  doeth  righteous  deed, 
And  walks  straight  paths  —  however  others  stray  — 
And  leaves  his  sons  as  uttermost  bequest 
A  stainless  record  which  all  men  may  read: 
This  is  the  better  way. 

No  drop  but  serves  the  slowly  lifting  tide. 
No  dew  but  has  an  errand  to  some  flower, 
No  smallest  star  but  sheds  some  helpful  ray, 
And  man  by  man,  each  giving  to  all  the  rest. 
Makes  the  firm  bulwark  of  the  country's  power: 
There  is  no  better  way. 

—  Susan  Coolidge. 

Recitation Peace  on  the  Earth 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old. 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold; 
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"  Peace  on  the  earth,  good  will  to  men, 
Prom  Heaven's  all  gracious  King:" 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 
To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurled, 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats  , 

O'er  all  the  weary  world; 
Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They  bend  on  heavenly  wing, 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel  sounds 

The  blessed  angels  sing. 

Por  lo '  the  days  are  hastening  on« 

By  prophet-bards  foretold, 
When  with  the  ever-circling  years 

Comes  'round  the  age  of  gold; 
When  peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  ancient  splendors  fling, 
And  the  whole  world  send  back  the  song 

Which  now  the  angels  sing. 

Song God  Bless  Our  Fathers'  Land 

(America) 
God  bless  our  fathers'  land. 
Keep  her  in  heart  and  hand. 

One  with  our  own; 
Prom  all  her  foes  defend, 
Be  her  brave  people's  friend; 
On  all  her  realms  descend. 

Protect  her  throne. 

Lord,  bid  war's  trumpet  cease, 
Pold  the  whole  world  in  peace 

Under  Thy  wings; 
Make  all  Thy  nations  one. 
All  hearts  beneath  Thy  sun. 
Till  Thou  shalt  reign  alone 

Great  King  of  Kings. 

Ring,  Peace  Day  Bells 

During  this  recitation  let  the  piano  be  played  very  softly  in  running 
chords  that  resolve  into  the  key  of  "America, "  which  is  taken  up  and  sung 
by  the  entire  school  at  the  end  of  the  redtation. 
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First  Pupil  (ringing  a  small  chime)  — 

Ring,  Peace  Day  bells! 
Say  to  the  earth  this  is  the  day,* 
Gladdest  of  all  in  stmny  May ; 
Say  to  all  men,  the  bond,  the  free. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  high,  the  low, 
^  The  little  child  that  sports  in  glee, 

The  aged  folk  that  tottering  go. 
This  is  the  mom 
That  peace  is  bom. 
That  brings  all  men  in  harmony. 

(Rings  the  chime  again.) 

Second  —  Sing  of  sweet  peace ! 

Sing  of  Uie  love  that  lives  for  all 
Above  the  greed  and  hate  of  men; 
Sing  of  the  glories  of  that  love, 

The  joy  of  sweet  humanity, 
Persuasive  as  the  gentle  dove; 

Sing  to  all  men  where  'er  they  be. 
This  Peace  Day  bright. 
Of  Love's  pure  light, 
That  brings  all  men  in  harmony. 

(Ring  the  chime  of  bells,  and  all  sing  the  following  version  of  America,) 

God  bless  our  native  land ! 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand 

Through  storm  and  night ! 
When  the  wild  tempests  rave. 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  Thou  our  country  save 

By  Thy  great  might ! 

For  her  our  prayers  shall  be 
Our  Fathers*  God,  to  Thee, 

On  Thee  to  wait! 
Be  her  walls  Holiness, 
Her  rulers  Righteousness, 
Her  officers  be  Peace, 

God  save  the  State. 

Song America 
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MEMORIAL   DAY 
Blue  and  Gray 

"O  mother  1  what  do  they  mean  by  blue? 

And  what  do  they  mean  by  gray?  *' 
Was  heard  from  the  Hps  of  a  little  child, 

As  she  bounded  in  from  play. 
The  mother's  eyes  filled  up  with  tears; 

She  tumetl  to  her  darling  fair, 
And  smoothed  away  from  the  sunny  brow 

Its  treasures  of  golden  hair, 

"Why,  mother's  eyes  are  blue,  my  sweet, 
And  grandpa  s  hair  is  gray; 
And  the  love  we  bear  our  darling  child 
Grows  stronger  every  day*  '* 
''But  what  did  they  mean? *'  persisted  the  child : 
"For  I  saw  two  cripples  todays 
And  one  of  them  said  he  fought  for  the  blue; 
The  other  he  fought  for  the  gray. 

"They  sat  on  the  stone  by  the  farmyard  gate, 
And  talked  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Till  their  eyes  grew  bright,  and  their  hearts 
seemed  warm. 
With  fighting  their  battles  o'er. 
And  parting  at  last  with  a  friendly  grasp, 

In  a  kindly,  brotherly  way. 
Each  called  on  God  to  speed  the  time 
Uniting  the  blue  and  the  gray.*' 
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Then  the  mother  thought  of  other  days, — 

Two  stalwart  boys  from  her  riven; 
How  they  knelt  at  her  side,  and,  lisping,  prayed, — 

"Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven;" 
How  one  wore  the  gray,  and  the  other  the  blue; 

How  they  passed  away  from  sight, 
And  had  gone  to  the  land  where  gray  and  blue 

Are  merged  in  colors  of  light. 

And  she  answered  her  darling  with  golden  hair, 

While  her  heart  was  sadly  wrung 
With  the  thoughts  awakened  in  that  sad  hour 
By  her  innocent,  prattling  tongue, — 
"The  blue  and  the  gray  are  the  colors  of  God; 
They  are  seen  in  the  sky  at  even; 
And  many  a  noble,  gallant  soul 

Has  found  them  passports  to  heaven." 

—Selected. 

Song Red,  White  and  Blue 

Bring  Flowers 

Bring  flowers,  bring  flowers,  the  sweetest,  the  best, 

To  garland  the  beds  where  our  brave  are  at  rest. 

Bring  pansies  for  thoughts  —  unforgotten  are  they; 

Bring  laurel  for  glory  they  won  in  the  fray; 

Bring  lilacs  for  youth  —  many  fell  ere  their  prime; 

Bring  oak  leaves  for  Liberty,  goddess  sublime; 

Bring  chrysanthemums  white  for  the  truth  they  implore; 

Bring  lilies  for  peace  —  they  battle  no  more; 

Bring  violets,  myrtles  and  roses  for  love; 

Bring  snowballs  for  thoughts  of  the  Heaven  above; 

Bring  hawthorn  for  hope  which  surmounts  earthly  strife; 

Bring  amaranth  blossoms  for  immortal  life. 

Bring  flowers,  bring  flowers,  the  sweetest,  the  best. 

To  garland  the  beds  where  our  brave  are  at  rest. 

—  YotUKs  Companion, 

Recitation For  Grandpa's  Sake 

My  grandpa  went  to  war  long  years  ago  — 
I  never  saw  him,  but  they  told  me  so, 
And  how,  after  a  battle,  sad  news  came 
Among  the  "  Missing  "  was  my  grandpa's  name. 


X 
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They  never  heard  of  him  again,  they  said, 
And  so  we  know  that  grandpa  must  be  dead ; 
And  when  I  think  of  him  so  good  and  brave; 
I  wish  we  knew  j  ust  where  he  found  a  grave. 

When  Decoration  Day  comes,  every  year, 

1  feel  so  sad  and  sometimes  shed  a  tear. 

To  see  the  soldiers'  graves  all  spread  with  flowerSi 

While  grandpa's  cannot  have  one  rose  of  ours. 

So  if  some  little  Southern  girl  should  know 
A  nameless  grave  where  never  blossoms  grow, 
I  'd  love  her  so,  if  there  some  flowers  she  *d  lay, 
For  grandpa's  sake,  this  Decoration  Day. 

—  YoiUWs  Companion. 

Recitation My  Grandad 

My  granddad  fought  in  '6i, 

The  year  that  saw  the  war  begun. 

He  kept  it  up  till  '65 

To  keep  our  dear  old  land  alive. 

He  says  to  me,  "Should  danger  come, 

With  whistling  fife  and  roll  of  drum, 

Don't  stop  to  argue  'bout  the  right. 

But  answer  duty's  call  and  fight!" 

—  American  Press. 

Song Selected 

Reading The  Meaning  of  the  Day 

Do  you  know  what  it  means,  you  boys  and  girls 

Who  hail  from  the  north  and  the  south? 

Do  you  know  what  it  means 

This  twining  of  greens 

Round  the  silent  cannon's  mouth? 

This  strewing  with  flowers  the  grass-grown  grave; 

This  decking  with  garlands  the  statues  brave? 

This  planting  of  flags 

All  in  tatters  and  rags; 

This  marching  and  singing; 

These  bells  all  a-ringing; 

These  faces  grave  and  these  faces  gay; 

This  talk  of  the  blue  and  this  talk  of  the  gray 

In  the  north  and  the  south.  Memorial  Day? 
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Not  simply  a  show-time,  boys  and  girls, 

Is  this  day  of  falling  flowers; 

Not  a  pageant  or  play. 

Nor  a  holiday 

Of  flags  and  floral  bowers; 

It  is  something  more  than  a  day  that  starts 

War  memories  a-throb  in  veteran  hearts; 

For  across  the  years, 

To  the  hopes  and  the  fears. 

To  the  days  of  battle, 

Of  roar  and  rattle  — 

To  the  past  that  now  seems  so  far  away 

Do  the  sons  of  the  blue  and  the  sons  of  the  gray 

Gaze  —  hand  clasping  hand  —  Memorial  Day. 

For  the  wreck  and  the  wrong  of  it,  bojrs  and  girls, 

For  the  terror  and  loss  as  well, 

Our  hearts  must  hold 

A  regret  tmtold 

As  we  think  of  those  who  fell; 

But  their  blood,  on  whichever  side  they  fought, 

Remade  the  nation,  and  progress  wrought. 

We  forget  the  woe. 

For  we  live  and  know 

That  the  flghting  and  sighing. 

The  falling  and  dying. 

Were  but  steps  toward  the  future  —  the  martyr's  way! 

Adown  which  the  sons  of  the  blue  and  the  gray 

Look,  with  love  and  with  pride,  Memorial  Day. 

Dialogue Memorial  Flowers 

(Each  speaker  should  carry  a  bouquet  of  the  flowers.) 

A  bimch  of  fragrant  violets 
First  Girl  As  my  offerings  I  've  brought, 

True  blue,  as  were  the  soldiers 

When  for  the  right  they  fought. 

I  bring  the  golden  buttercups. 
Second  Girl  So  hardy  and  so  brave; 

What  flowers  can  be  more  fitting 
To  deck  a  soldier's  grave? 
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I  bring  a  bunch  of  daisies, 
Third  Girl  Some  humble  grave  to  crown, 

As  innocent  as  the  pure,  young  lives 
So  willingly  laid  down. 

This  bunch  of  purple  lilac 
Fourth  Girl  As  my  offering  I  bring; 

Tis  fragrant  as  the  memory 

Of  those  whose  praise  I  sing. 

We've  often  heard  the  story 
All  Of  how  the  brave  men  fought, 

And  as  a  tribute  of  our  love 

These  flowers  we  have  brought. 

We  will  ne'er  forget  the  soldiers. 

And  when  we've  passed  away, 
May  other  hands  the  flowers  bring 

Each  Decoration  Day. 

Song Hurrah  For  The  Flag 

Recitation Bring  Your  Loving  Thought 

Weave  your  garlands  bright 

Before  the  May- time  closes; 
Pansies  blue  and  white 

And  blushing  buds  of  roses. 

Blue  and  white  and  red, 

The  lonely  graves  they'll  cover; 
And  o'er  each  grassy  bed 

The  stars  and  stripes  shall  hover. 

Recitation The  Soldier 

There  on  the  field  of  battle 

Lies  the  young  warrior  dead. 
Who  shall  speak  in  the  soldier's  honor? 

How  shall  his  praise  be  said? 
Cannon  there  in  the  battlefield 

Thundered  the  soldier's  praise. 
Hark!  how  the  volimied  volleys  echo 

Down  through  the  far-off  days! 
Tears  for  the  grief  of  a  father. 

For  a  mother's  anguish,  tears. 
But  for  him  who  died  for  his  country, 

Glory  and  endless  years! 

—  W.  D.  Howells. 
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Dialogue Peace 

First  Pupa  — 

There  is  peace  in  the  North,  thotigh  her  soldier  lies  dead 
Far  away  on  the  field  where  the  fierce  columns  sped.   • 

ryfcond  Pupil  — 

There  is  peace  in  the  South,  though  her  soldier  is  lost 
In  the  path  where  the  lines  of  the  foemen  have  crossed. 

Third  PupU  — 

There  is  peace  in  the  land  and  the  *' stars  and  the  bars" 
Forever  are  merged  in  the  "stripes  and  the  stars. " 

AU  — 

No  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West, 
One  with  the  nation  we  love  best, 
One  with  the  flag  that  shields  today 
The  "boys  in  blue,"  the  "boys  in  gray. " 

Recitation        ,       .       .       .       A  Tribute  to  Our  Dead  Heroes 

The  North  and  South,  joined  hand  in  hand, 

In  Union  bought  by  gore. 
Once  more  in  peace  united  stand,  — 

Divided — ^never  more! 

Today  in  peace  and  harmony  — 

Not  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
But  in  complete  fraternity. 

We  meet;  no  North  —  no  South. 

A  brotherhood  of  Blue  and  Gray 

In  glorious  tmity 
Of  freedom,  which  has  cast  away 

The  chains  of  slavery. 

We  meet  on  this  Memorial  Day 

The  graves  to  decorate 
Of  those  who  gave  their  lives  away  — 

Like  heroes,  met  their  fate. 

—  W.J.  C.  Train. 

Song America 
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Song 

Recitation 
First  Pupil: 
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Second  Pupil  — 


Third  Pupil  — 


In  the  Spring 
The  Four  Seasons 


Robins  in  the  tree  top, 

Blossoms  in  the  grass, 
Green  things  a-growing, 

Everywhere  you  pass; 
Sudden  little  breezes, 

Showers  of  silver  dew, 
Black  bough  and  bent  twig 

Budding  out  anew; 
Pine  tree  and  willow  tree, 

Fringed  elm  and  larch  — 
Don't  you  think  that  May  time's 

Pleasanter  than  March? 


Apples  in  the  orchard 

Mellowing  one  by  one; 
Strawberries  upturning 

Soft  cheeks  to  the  sun; 
Roses  faint  with  sweetness, 

Lilies  fair  of  face. 
Drowsy  scents  iand  murmurs 

Hunting  every  place; 
Lengths  of  golden  sunshine, 

Moonlight  bright  as  day. 
Don't  you  think  that  stmimer's 

Pleasanter  than  May? 

Roger  in  the  com  patch, 

Whistling  negro  songs; 
Pussy  by  the  hearthside 

Romping  with  the  tongs; 
Chestnuts  in  the  ashes 

Bursting  through  the  rind; 
Red  leaf  and  gold  leaf 

Rustling  down  the  wind; 
Mother  "doin'  peaches" 

All  the  afternoon  — 
Don't  you  think  that  autunm's 

Pleasanter  than  June? 
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Fourth  Pupa  — 


Little  fairy  snowflakes 

Dancing  in  the  flue; 
Old  Mr.  Santa  Claus, 

What  is  keeping  you? 
Twilight  and  firelight, 

Shadows  come  and  go; 
Merry  chime  of  sleighbdls 

Tinkling  through  the  snow; 
Mother  knitting  stockings, 

(Pussy's  got  the  ball)  — 
Don't  you  think  that  winter's 

Pleasanter  than  all? 

—  T.  B.  Aldrich. 


Recitation 


The  WelUBoy 


Grandfather  said  that  in  the  well 

There  was  a  little  lad 
Who  would  look  cross  if  I  looked  cross, 

And  glad  if  I  looked  glad. 

So,  creeping  up,  I  quickly  looked 

To  take  him  by  surprise; 
And  sure  enough,  I  saw  him  there 

Stare  up  with  wondering  eyes. 

Someway,  I  thought  I  knew  him,  too, 
And  that  thought  made  me  smile; 

And  then  I  saw  him  smiling  back 
Just  o'er  the  well's  red  tile. 

I  peeked  again  —  and  suddenly 

I  gave  a  little  cry, 
For  I  could  see  the  well-boy  looked 

Just  the  same  as  I. 

Then  I  guessed  how  grandfather 

Had  played  a  joke  on  me; 
And  I  had  seen  my  mirrored  face 

Reflected  perfectly. 

Grandfather  chuckled,  then  he  said: 

"  In  life  it 's  just  that  way  — 
The  faces  of  the  friends  we  meet 
Our  smiles  or  scowls  portray!" 

— -  Arthur  Wallace  Peach. 
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Recitation Spoiled  Children 

When  I  am  married  I  'm  going  to  have 

A  hottse  five  stories  lugh. 
All  stuffed  with  children,  girls  and  boys, 

Who  drop  there  from  the  sky. 

Ill  let  my  children  have  their  way 

And  do  just  as  they  please: 
They'll  slide  down  all  the  banisters, 

And  dimb  up  all  the  trees. 

They'll  never  have  to  dear  things  up; 

Their  toys  will  strew  the  floor; 
If  dolls  or  toys  get  broken,  why 

I  '11  go  and  buy  some  more. 

My  children  all  will  go  to  school 

Except  on  Saturday; 
But  if  they  shouldn't  like  to  go, 

They'll  stay  at  home  and  play. 

I  'm  going  to  make  preserves  and  pies 

To  fill  the  pantry  shelves, 
And  when  the  children  smell  them  out 

I  '11  let  them  help  themselves; 

Then  when  their  hands  are  sticky 

And  their  faces  aren't  clean, 
I'll  never  say,  "Go  wash  yotu^ves," — 

I  wouldn't  be  so  mean. 

I  '11  never  give  them  medidne. 

Or  nasty  castor-oil. 
When  I  am  married  I  won't  care 

If  all  my  children  spoil. 

—  Alwin  West. 


Recitation The  Rainbow  Fairies 

Two  little  clouds  one  summer's  day 

Went  flying  throtigh  the  sky. 
They  went  so  fast  they  bumped  their  heads, 

And  both  began  to  cry. 
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Old  Father  Sun  looked  out  and  said, 

"Oh,  never  mind,  my  dears, 
I  *11  send  my  little  fairy  folk 

To  dry  your  falling  tears. " 

One  fairy  came  in  violet, 

And  one  in  indigo. 
In  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red  — 

They  made  a  pretty  row. 

They  wiped  the  cloud  tears  all  away, 

And  then,  from  out  the  sky. 
Upon  a  line  the  sunbeams  made, 

They  hung  their  gowns  to  dry. 

—  Lizzie  M.  Hadley. 

Song The  New  Moon 

Dear  mother,  how  pretty 
The  moon  looks  tonight! 

She  was  never  so  lovely  before; 
Her  two  little  horns 
Are  so  sharp  and  so  bright, 

I  hope  ^e'U  not  grow  any  more. 

If  I  were  up  there 

With  you  and  my  friends, 

I *d  rock  in  it  nicely  you'd  see, 
I  'd  sit  in  the  middle 
And  hold  by  both  ends; 

Oh,  what  a  bright  cradle  'twould  be! 

I  would  call  to  the  stars 
To  keep  out  of  the  way. 

Lest  we  should  rock  over  their  toes; 
And  there  I  would  rock 
Till  the  dawn  of  the  day, 

And  see  where  the  pretty  moon  goes. 

And  there  we  would  stay 
In  the  beautiful  skies. 

And  through  the  bright  clouds  we  would  roam. 
We  would  see  the  sun  set. 
And  see  the  sun  rise. 

And  on  the  next  rainbow  come  home. 

—  Eliza  L.  C.  Pollen. 
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Recitation The  Lost  DoU 

I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world; 
Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white,  dears. 

And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 
But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I  played  in  the  heath  one  day; 
And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week,  dears; 

But  I  never  could  find  where  she  lay. 

I  found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears. 

As  I  played  in  the  heath  one  day ; 
Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears, 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away, 
And  her  arms  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dears 

And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  ctirled; 
Yet  for  old  sakes*  sake  she  is  still,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 

—  Charles  Kingsley. 

Recitation  A  Boy's  Song 

Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep. 
Where  the  gray  trout  lies  asleep, 
Up  the  river  and  o  'er  the  lea  — 
That 's  the  vay  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  the  latest. 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest. 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee  — 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest. 
Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest; 
There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee  — 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  hazd  bank  is  steepest. 
Where  the  shadow  lies  the  deepest, 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free  — 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Why  the  boys  should  drive  away 
Little  maidens  from  the  play, 
Or  love  to  banter  and  fight  so  well. 
That 's  the  thing  I  could  never  telL 
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But  this  I  know:  I  love  to  play, 

Through  the  meadow,  among  the  hay 

Up  the  water  and  o'er  the  lea  — 

That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. — ^James  Hogg. 

Recitation Wishing 

Ring-ting!  I  wish  I  were  a  primrose, 

A  bright  yellow  primrose  blowing  in  the  spring! 

The  stooping  boughs  above  me, 

The  wandering  bee  to  love  me. 
The  fern  and  moss  to  creep  across, 
And  the  elm- tree  for  oiu*  long! 

Nay,  stay!  I  wish  I  were  an  elm-tree, 

A  great  lofty  elm- tree,  with  green  leaves,  gay! 

The  winds  would  set  them  dancing, 

The  sun  and  moonshine  glance  in. 
And  birds  would  house  among  the  boughs, 
And  sweetly  sing! 

Oh  —  no!  I  wish  I  were  a  robin, 

A  robin  or  a  little  wren,  everywhere  to  go; 

Through  forest,  field  or  garden. 

And  ask  no  leave  or  pardon. 
Till  winter  comes  with  icy  thumbs 
To  ruffle  up  our  wing. 

Well  —  tell!  Where  should  I  fly  to, 
Where  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark  wood  or  deU? 

Before  a  day  was  over, 

Home  comes  the  rover, 
For  Mother's  kiss  —  sweeter  this, 
Than  any  other  thing. — ^William  Allingham. 

Recitation Don't  Give  Up 

If  you  've  tried  and  have  not  won, 

Never  stop  for  crying. 
All  that 's  great  and  good  is  done 

Just  by  patient  trying. 

Though  young  birds  in  flying  fall, 

Still  their  wings  grow  stronger; 
And  the  next  time  they  can  keep 

Up  a  little  longer. 
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Though  the  sttirdy  oak  has  known 

Many  a  blast  that  bowed  her, 
She  has  risen  again  and  grown 

Loftier  and  prouder. 

If  by  easy  work  you  beat, 

Who  the  more  will  prize  you? 
Gaining  victory  from  defeat, 

That 's  the  test  that  tries  you ! 

—  Phoebe  Gary. 

Song Lady-Bird 

Page  384 

Baby 
(Let  two  pupils  recite  this,  the  larger  girl  asking  the  questions  and 
the  smaller  one  answering. ) 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 
"Out  of  the  ever5rwhere  into  the  here." 

Where  did  you  get  those  eyes  so  blue? 
"Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through. " 

What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and  spin? 
"  Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. " 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 
"I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here." 

What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and  high? 
"A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  went  by. ". 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose? 
"I  saw  something  better  than  any  one  knows. " 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss? 
"Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. " 

Where  did  you  get  this  pearly  ear? 
"God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. " 

Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands? 
"  Love  made  itself  into  hooks  and  bands. " 

Feet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  darling  things? 
"From  the  same  box  as  the  cherubs'  wings. " 
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How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you? 
"God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew. " 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear? 
"God  thought  about  you,  and  so  I  am  here. " 

—  George  Macdonald. 

Recitation Suppose 

Suppose  the  little  cowslip 

Should  hang  its  golden  cup, 
And  say,  "  I  'm  such  a  tiny  flower, 

I  'd  better  not  grow  up ! " 
How  many  a  weary  traveller 

Would  miss  its  fragrant  smell! 
How  many  a  little  child  would  grieve 

To  miss  it  from  the  dell ! 

Suppose  the  glistening  dewdrop 

Upon  the  grass  should  say, 
' '  What  can  a  little  dewdrop  do? 
I  *d  better  roll  away  " ; 

The  blade  on  which  it  rested, 
Before  the  day  was  done. 

Without  a  drop  to  moisten  it, 
Would  wither  in  the  sun. 

Suppose  the  little  breezes 

Upon  a  summer's  day. 
Should  think  themselves  too  small  to  cool 

The  traveller  on  his  way; 
Who  would  not  miss  the  smallest 

And  softest  ones  that  blow, 
And  think  they  made  a  great  mistake 

If  they  were  talking  so? 

How  many  deeds  of  kindness 

A  little  child  may  do, 
Although  it  has  so  little  strength. 

And  little  wisdom  too? 
It  wants  a  loving  spirit 

Much  more  than  strength,  to  prove 
How  many  things  a  child  may  do 

For  others  by  its  love. 

—  Fanny  Van  Alstyne. 
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Recitation       .       .       .       ,      The  Boy  Who  Can  Be  Trusted 

The  boy  who  can  be  trusted 

Is  a  credit  to  his  school, 
Liked  by  classmates  and  by  teachers, 

For  he  never  breaks  a  rule. 

He  understands  why  rules  must  be, 

And  always  tries  to  help 
His  classmate  who  is  not  so  strong  — 

Can't  take  care  of  himself. 

A  boy  who  can  be  trusted 

Makes  his  will  so  strong 
That,  when  a  man,  he  finds  the  right 

Much  easier  than  the  wrong. 

When  the  boy  who  was  always  trusted 

Leaves  his  school-days  far  behind. 
He  will  get  some  high  position, 

As  I  am  sure  you  '11  find 

So  don't  you  think  it  worth  your  while 

To  do  your  best  each  day? 
If  you  will  only  persevere 

You  '11  find  that  it  will  pay. 


Recitation Wonderful  World 

Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  World, 
With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled. 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast  — 
World,  you  are  beautifully  drest. 

The  wonderful  air  is  over  me, 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree, 
It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mills, 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

You  friendly  Earth!  how  far  do  you  go, 

With  the  wheatfields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that  flow, 

With  cities,  and  gardens,  and  cliffs,  and  isles, 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles? 
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Ah,  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 
I  tremble  to  think  of  you,  World,  at  all; 
And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  today, 
A  whisper  inside  me  seemed  to  say, 
"You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you  are  such  a  dot: 
You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Eaxth  cannot. 
—  William  ?righty  Rands. 

Song The  Evening  Star 

Page  375 

Recitation Don'ts 

"I'm  tired  of  'don'ts,'"  said  Margaret  D., 
"Just  tired  of  *don'ts*  as  I  can  be, 

For  it's  'don't'  do  this,  and  'don't'  do  that, 
'Don't'  worry  the  dog,  'don't'  scare  the  cat, 
'Don't*  be  imtidy,  and  'don't'  be  vain, 
'Don't'  interrupt,  'don't'  do  it  again, 
'Don't'  bite  your  nails,  'don't'  gobble  yoiur  food, 
'Don't'  speak  so  loud,  it's  dreadfully  rude, 
'Don't'  mumble  your  words,  'don't'  say  'I  won't.' 

Oh!  all  day  long  it's  nothing  but  'don't!' 

Some  day  or  other  I  hope  —  'don't'  you  — 

Some  one  or  other  will  say,  *  Please  do'?  " 

—  Selected. 

Recitation The  Farmer  Boy 

My  brother  says  when  he's  a  man 
He'll  be  a  merchant  if  he  can. 
My  cousin  says  he'll  sail  the  sea, 
But  a  farmer's  life  is  the  life  for  me! 
And  what  care  I  for  summer  heat. 
For  all  the  world  is  fresh  and  sweet, 
And  life  is  just  brimful  of  joy 
For  the  happy-hearted  farmer  boy! 

Recitation Nearly  Ten 

When  a  body  comes  to  be  nearly  ten. 

Ah!  all  sorts  of  troubles  beset  her  then. 

At  least  if  the  body  happens  to  be 

The  eldest  of  all  in  the  family, 

Whose  mother's  at  work  the  whole  of  the  day, 

And  I  'm  that  body  I  may  as  well  say. 
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There  isn't  a  baby  in  all  our  street, 
Who's  nearly  as  pretty,  or  half  as  sweet. 
As  our  little  Sally;  but  O  dear  me! 
It 's  strange  how  heavy  that  baby  can  be. 
And  Tommy's  a  wonderful  boy,  I  know; 
But  sometimes  that  child  docs  bother  me  so! 

It's  "Hush-a-by,  Baby,"  and  off  she  goes; 

If  I  put  her  down,  that  baby  knows, 

And,  as  soon  as  she's  really  fast  asleep, 

Then  down  on  the  floor,  our  Tommy  will  creep, 

And  it *s  "  Eton't  wake  the  baby  —  be  quiet,  do! " 

Or,  "Tommie,  you'll  pull  that  cat's  tail  in  two!" 

But  perhaps,  when  a  body  is  worn  out  quite. 
Her  dear  little  mother  will  come  in  sight, 
Then  it's  "Polly,  my  pet,  what  should  I  do 
If  I  hadn't  a  good  little  girl,  like  you?" 
And,  somehow,  a  body  feels  glad  just  then 
She's  a  grown-up  girl  of  nearly  ten! 

—  Cassell's  LitOe  Folks, 

Recitation The  Flowers*  Parly 

The  flowers  gave  a  party 

One  beautiful  June  day, — 
The  buttercups  and  daisies. 

And  all  the  clovers  gay. 
They  gave  it  in  the  meadow. 

Beneath  the  shady  trees. 
And  for  the  guests  invited 

The  butterflies  and  bees. 
For  their  entertainment. 

The  cricket  band  did  play. 
And  Bobolink  and  Robin 

Each  sang  a  solo  gay. 
When  the  concert  ended, 

They  served  refreshments  sweet, 
Of  pollen  and  of  nectar, 

Just  all  that  they  could  eat. 
And  when  the  feast  was  over. 

The  guests  all  flew  away, 
Saying,  "We've  had  a  lovely  time. 

We'll  come  again  some  day." 

--Monira  F.  Mcintosh. 
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Recitation A  Child's  Hymn 

God  make  my  life  a  little  light, 

Within  the  world  to  glow; 
A  little  flame  that  bumeth  bright, 

Wherever  I  may  go. 

God  make  my  life  a  little  flower, 

That  giveth  joy  to  all. 
Content  to  bloom  in  native  bower, 

Although  the  place  be  small. 

God  make  my  life  a  little  song. 

That  comforteth  the  sad; 
That  helpeth  others  to  be  strong. 

And  makes  the  singer  glad. 

God  make  my  life  a  little  .staff, 

Whereon  the  weak  may  rest, 
That  so  what  health  and  strength  I  have 

May  serve  my  neighbors  best. 

God  make  my  life  a  little  hymn 

Of  tenderness  and  praise; 
Of  faith,  that  never  waxeth  dim, 

In  all  His  wondrous  ways. 

—  M.  Betham-Ed wards. 

Song Selected 


